
























NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE ACCLIMATISATION SOCIETY.* 


WE have long urged the urgent necessity for founding an Acclimatisa- 
tion Society in this country. Zoological societies, instructive and inte- 
resting as they are, have in reality no practical value except inasmuch as 
they are made to contribute directly or indirectly to the introduction of 
new species and varieties of animals useful to man. It is surprising in 
a country so eminently practical as this, that this great fact has not been 
felt and acted upon before. France, Holland, and Belgium have had 
their Acclimatisation Societies for years past. We have now our Accli- 
matisation Society in Great Britain, but it is as yet only the germ of 
what we hope to see it soon become. When we consider that scarcely a 
domestic animal, from the horse and sheep down to the dairy fowl, but 
have been introduced into this country from abroad, we feel at once how 
wide a field Nature presents to us for the introduction of other useful 
animals, and how much we neglect her bounties in not availing ourselves 
peed largely of what has been so profusely scattered over the face of the 
earth. 

The true destination of zoological gardens, M. Esquiros remarks, when 
treating of those of Holland, “ would be to serve as a stage for facts and 
experiments in natural history. An investigation into the laws by virtue 
of which animals pass from the savage into the domestic state, attempts 
at acclimatisation, the improvement of conquered races, and the education 
of those that remain to conquer, such, in our view, is the field of prac- 
tical studies to which zoological gardens ought to limit their instruction.” 
“To extend,” we should rather say, for hitherto, with the exception of 
efforts made by noblemen and private individuals in that direction, and 
occasional attempts made by the Zoological Society, little or nothing has 
been done in this country—certainly nothing as yet that has been syste- 
matically organised or carried out, and consequently promising any truly 
important results. 

In the origin of things, M. Esquiros goes on to say, “ Nature only 
put forth strength, the elements of production and the outlines of things; 
but man created labour, and created it not only in his own race, but 
slowly and painfully developed this labour, the generator of all positive 
wealth, in other living beings. He summons these organised beings, 
gifted like himself with instincts and wants, to the help of new-born 





* The First Annual Report of the Society for the Acclimatisation of Animals, 
Birds, Fishes, Insects, and Vegetables within the United Kingdom. 1861. 
Second Annual Report. 1862. 
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economy, and elevates the brutes to the dignity of useful beings. In the 
struggle begun between productive force and the parsimony of nature man 
develops successes and graduated resources. In proportion as he improves 
the social condition he throws his light and progress upon the animal 
kingdom, whose services he daily augments. Author of the blessings of 
domesticity he places some of his thought, resolution, and courage in 
the organs and movements of his dumb allies, and man thus creates one 
by one the animated instruments of industry.” There is, however, a 
great space interposed between what is here portrayed and what is in 
reality accomplished. Instead of the progress of utilisation of animals 
being in accordance with that of society, it has been for years almost in a 
state of stagnancy. The horse, the ox, the sheep, the dog, the cat, 
deer, pigs, and domestic poultry, some thirty-two animals and birds 
altogether, have continued to be for years the sole conquests effected in 
the work of domesticating animals. Instead of daily augmenting the 
services of the animal kingdom, we cannot say a conquest once a year is 
effected, or sometimes once in ten years. If the progress of utilisation 
of animals bore any relation whatsoever to the progress of society, it is 
probable that we should have quadrupeds, birds, fish, and insects in 
thousands at our disposal which are now utterly ignored, and labour and 
food would be comparatively cheaper. Look at the new silkworm, lately 
introduced through the kind and intelligent consideration of Lady 
Dorothy Neville, the Bombyx Cynthia. It will live on the leaves of 
the ailanthus shrub, which can be made to flourish in our own climate, 
and hence its introduction and utilisation might possibly effect a total 
revolution in the silk trade and manufacture! 

Man derived his most valuable—his now indispensable—acquisitions, 
oxen, sheep, goats, and pigs, from wild animals. How many congeners 
have these most useful of all the beasts of the field, and how many avail- 
able varieties and breeds among these different species ? 

Pennant first argued, in his “ British Zoology,” that the ancient wild 
cattle of our island were the Bisentes gubati of Pliny; but he went on 
to confound these with the urus of the Hercynian forest, the aurochs of 
the Germans, and Bos sylvestris of systematists, so well described by 
Cxsar. The common ox is, however, now generally supposed to be de- 
scended neither from Cesar’s urus or the European bison, but it, as well 
as the last-named animal, are supposed to have been derived from two dis- 
tinct species equally ancient, and which have existed in our climates at 
epochs more or less distant, and perhaps at the same time. Cuvier con- 
siders the aurochs, or European bison, the most massive of all existing 
quadrupeds after the rhinoceros, and still to be met with in some of the 
Lithuanian forests, as a distinct species which man has never subdued, 
whilst the remains only of the true Urus of the ancients, the original of 
our domestic ox, and the stock whence our wild cattle descended, are 
found in the superficial beds of certain districts. 

The common ox has thirteen pairs of ribs, the European bison four- 
teen, and the American bison fifteen. The Indian is too irreclaimably 
savage in his habits to submit to the fetters which an attempt to domes- 
ticate animals would impose upon his liberty ; a child of the wilderness, 
he depends on his bow or his rifle for his subsistence, and wanders free. 
Hence it is that he also likes to see the bison eongregating in vast herds, 
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or roaming over the wide-extended savannahs and prairies of the Ameri- 
can uplands, from New Mexico to the Great Slave Lake, as free as him- 
self, and hence it is, apparently, that few or no attempts have been made 
to reduce the bison to subjection. Catesby, however, says that these 
animals have been known to breed with tame cattle, but Pennant de- 
clares, on the other hand, that even calves brought up grow impatient 
of restraint, and by reason of their great strength would break down the 
strongest enclosure, and entice the tame cattle into the corn-fields. That 
the experiment has been hitherto imperfectly made is manifest upon the 
face of it. 

The Caledonian ox (Bos Scoticus), still preserved in one or two of the 
northern parks, although so domesticated as to live within such precincts, 
is said to retain many of the savage characters ascribed to the more 
powerful species mentioned by the ancients, and now found only in a 
fossil state. It possesses a kind of mane at mature age, and its throat 
and breast are covered with hair. Wild cattle, of a creamy-white colour, 
are also preserved in Chillingham Park, Hamilton, Lime Hall, in 
Cheshire, and several other places, but doubts are entertained by many 
if they are not domesticated oxen which have run wild, rather than de- 
scendants of the aboriginal race of oxen in Great Britain. It has even 
been stated that the raee was originally imported by ecclesiastics from 
Italy, where herds of wild cattle, much resembling them, still exist. The 
Gisburne wild oxen, for example, are said to have been originally brought 
from Whalley Abbey, in Lancashire, upon the dissolution of that monas- 
tery in the time of Henry VIII. 

In addition to the domesticated species known by the names of oxen, 
buffaloes, and yaks, the genus Bos comprehends several others equally 
distinct, which have rarely if ever been reclaimed from their native wild- 
ness. ‘I'wo of these, the bison and the musk ox, are peculiar to the 
northern regions of America; one, the Polish aurochs, is now confined 
to a single European forest ; a fourth, the arni, supposed by some to be 
a wild buffalo, and which exists only in Central Asia; and a fifth, the 
Cape buffalo. Thus it appears, that in this wide dispersion of the several 
races, each region has preserved its own peculiar kind in its original in- 
dependence, while, on the other hand, two at least of the remaining 
species, the ox and the buffalo, have been industriously propagated under 
the auspices of man, throughout almost every part of the globe. The 
yak alone, of all the domestic species, remains confined within its primi- 
tive limits, in Thibet, namely, and a part of High Asia, where it is said 
to be generally cultivated almost to the exclusion of every other race. 
This is a state of things that ought not to continue: handsome speci- 
mens have been of late introduced into the Zoological Gardens, and it is 
to be hoped that the breed will be secured and propagated. 

Another mountain species is the gayal, or gavai (Bos gaveus), which 
is found wild in Aracan, Sylhet, and other hill provinces of India. This 
animal is very like the buffalo; it breeds with the common Indian bull, 
is very gentle, and is domesticated by the Kusis, whose herds roam at 
large in the forests near their villages during the day, but return of 
their own accord at evening. ‘This is a remarkable case of a forest 
animal—for the gayal prefers leaves to grass—being domesticated, and 
it would be very desirable to know more about it. The gyall, described 
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by Lambert under the name of Bos frontalis, appears to be a variety of 
the gayal; the name is evidently the same, differently written. It lives 
in the same districts, but especially Chittagong. The male is described 
as being like our bull, and the horns are shorter than in Hardwicke’s 
gayal, which again differ from Colebrooke’s. The cow is very quiet, 
and is used for all the purposes of the dairy, as also for tilling the 
ground, and is more tractable than the buffalo. The jungly gau, or 
jungle ox, is considered to be identical with the Bos frontalis, and the 
three kinds might be well united under Frederick Cuvier’s epithet of 
Bos Sylhetanus. M. Duvaucel says these are as common and as much 
spread in the Sylhet mountains as buffaloes in other parts of the country, 
are easily domesticated, and yield abundance of the richest milk. 

The gir, or gour (Bos gour), is distinguished from the ox of Sylhet 
by the form of its head and a distinct dewlap. This animal, which 
browses on leaves, is chiefly remarkable for having made its home on the 
Mfn Pat, a high insulated mountain in Bahar, which has a table-land 
thirty-six miles in length by twenty-four in width, with a succession of 
open lawns and woods, and where were once twenty-five villages, but 
the inhabitants of which were all driven away by the wild beasts, against 
which the gar has alone been been able to hold his own. It is said that 
it will not brook captivity, but this may be mere native talk. 

The arni, or urna, is, we have seen, now considered to be a variety of 
the wild buffalo. The domesticated Indian oxen,‘or zebus, vary much in 
their size and the direction of their horns, but are generally distinguished 
by a fatty elevated hump below the neck and over the withers. The ears 
of some are pendulous, and the dewlap is more or less developed. Many 
of these varieties may be seen in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 
The limbs of all are deer-like and elegant. The zebu has a wide range, 
being spread over the whole of Southern Asia, the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and the eastern coast of Africa, from Abyssinia to the Ca 
of Good Hope. They bear a charmed life among the Hindhus. The Cape 
buffalo (Bos caffer) does not appear to present any peculiar reeommenda- 
tions, except that its hide is said to be almost as tough as that of a 
rhinoceros, and is much sought after for harness. The flesh is described 
by some as good and high-flavoured, by others as ill-grained and coarse ; 
the difference in these accounts, as in many others of a similar character, 
may be attributed in part to the sex, age, and condition of the animals 
eaten, and to the appetite and tastes of the feeder. The horns of the 
domesticated oxen of the Cape grow to an enormous size. The flesh of 
the bison, or American oxen, is declared by Darwin to be as superior to 
common beef as venison is to mutton, The musk ox (Ovibus Moschatus) 
would appear at first, from its range and its feeding upon lichens, to be 
incapable of domestication; but this is not quite certain, since Richardson 
Says it eats grass at one season—probably when it can get it. Some 
stockings were made of the wool of this animal in France, and were said 
to have been equal to the finest silk. Sir John Richardson also says 
that the wool resembles that of the bison, but is perhaps finer, and 
would, in his opinion, be highly useful in the arts, if it could be procured 
in sufficient quantity. 

Considering that oxen hold the first rank among the animals which are 
useful to man; how much the domesticated varieties minister to his wants, 
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in their life and in their death ; that from the earliest times we find it in 
the homestall ; and that there is scarcely a part of the animal, from horn 
to hoof, that is not available, too much attention could not be given by an 
Acclimatisation Society to the introduction of new species, varieties, and 
breeds. 

In the dark ages the ox was considered as the representative of the 
Deity, and its form was venerated as that of a god, both in India and in 

pt. Judging from Egyptian remains, there were two great breeds of 
straight-backed cattle, the long-horned and the short-horned; and in 
Upper Egypt, at least, there was one without horns. Another hunched 
species existed, which served to draw chariots, yoked in the same manner 
as the Brahmini bulls of India are at present. It is still abundant in 
Nubia, and, under the name of Bos sacer, or Indicus, notwithstanding it 
breeds with the common species, is yet considered distinct, and must have 
been propagated for above three thousand years. 

The apis, or mnevis, the sacred bull of the Egyptians, was selected 
without red; there was, besides, a sacred cow, and a black bull was 
worshipped at Hermonthis. It had the hair running the wrong way, or 
forward, and hence was evidently a species of gnu (it is supposed Cato- 
blepas gorgon, or Catoblepas taurina), and not a true ox or bull. 

The rearing of horned cattle was especially encouraged by the people 
of Israel. Oxen and beeves (aluph) are designated in the Scriptures as 
the most important of all clean beasts. These animals were protected 
in some cases by the express provisions of the law ; they were held clean, 
being the usual sacrifice of consideration, and the chief article of flesh 
diet of the population. The breed of cattle was most likely in ancient 
times, as it still is, inferior in size in Palestine to the Egyptian; and pro- 
vender must have been abundant indeed if the number of beasts sacrificed 
at the great Jewish festivals mentioned in Josephus be correct, and could 
be sustained for a succession of years. The wild bulls of Bashan seem to 
have been like the so-called wild buffaloes of the Aleian plain in Cilicia,* 
and of the mouths of the Iris, in Pontus,t domestic species left to pro- 
pagate without much human superintendence, except annually marking 
the increase, and selecting a portion for consumption. Baal is said to have 
been worshipped in the form of a beeve, and Moloch to have had a calf’s 
or steer’s head. Such were the child-like idols of a primitive people ; 
they made, in precious metals, stones, and woods, the representation of 
what was most useful to them in life. Such was the golden calf which 
was cast by Aaron from the savings of the people, the calves set up by 
Jeroboam in Dan and Bethel, and the calf-idol carried in solemn pomp at 
the head of the processions of Ramesis the Great, or Sesostris. A similar 
rural divinity (to which, however, all kinds of strange myths of “ animus 
mundi” and “ Nabathaean secret of secrets” were afterwards added) 
belonged to the earliest Indian, Greek, and even Scandinavian mytho- 
logies. 

“The rocky mountains of Sardinia, Corsica, Crete, Cyprus, and Turkey 
in Europe, are inhabited by large flocks of the wild fox-coloured Moufflon 
sheep, having a white snout and belly, and light rims round the eyes. It 








* Langlois, Voy. dans la Cilicie, p. 14. 
t Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 283. 
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is scarcely inferior to the ibex in agility, and is the principal object of 
the chase in the countries of its abode. From this wild species our 
common domestic sheep is supposed to be descended, nor is it without 
indications of its original adaptation to the free life of the mouutains. 
It is well to keep this fact in mind, for there are several kinds of shee 

and goats that dwell on mountain heights i in other portions of the globe, 
which might, probably, be acclimatised and domesticated with success 
and advantage. At all events, it shows that such a natural condition is 
not hostile to either. The argali, or Ovis ammon, of Thibet; the Ovis 
tragelaphus, of the Atlas; and the Ovis montana, of Canada, which 
attains stag-like dimensions, stand in this category. 

Domestic sheep, Colonel Hamilton Smith remarks, although com- 
monly regarded as the progeny of one particular wild species, are pro- 
bably an instance, among many similar, where the wisdom of Providence 
has provided subsistence for man in different regions, by bestowing the 
domesticating and submissive instincts upon the different species of animals 
which the human family might find in their wanderings; for it is certain 
that even the American argali can be rendered tractable, and that the 
Corsican musmon will breed with the common sheep. 

If we agreed with the views of the French naturalists, that our 
domestic sheep are descended from the wild sheep of the European 
mountains, and were not translated from the East, as many English 
naturalists believe, it would not remain the less certain that the Easterns 
had their own domestic sheep, the original of which is still found wild in 
Taurus, Kurdistan, and the high mountains of Persia, and is readily dis- 
tinguished from two other wild species bordering in the same regions. 

What breeds the earliest shepherd tribes reared in and about Palestine 
can now be only inferred from negative characters, yet they are sufficient 
to show that they were the same, or nearly so, as the common horned 
variety of Egypt and continental Europe—in general white, and occa- 
sionally black, although there was on the Upper Nile a speckled race ; 
and so early as the time of Aristotle the Arabians possessed a rufous 
breed, another with a very long tail, and, above all, a broad-tailed shee 
which at present is commonly denominated the Syrian. These three 
varieties are said to be of African origin, the red hairy, i in particular, 
having all the characteristics to mark its descent from the wild Ovis 
tragelaphus, or Barbatus, or Kebsch, of the Arabian and Egyptian 
mountains. Flocks of the ancient breed, derived from the Arabs, are 
now extant in Syria, with little or no change in external characters, 
chiefly the broad-tailed and the common horned white, often with black 
and white about the face and feet, the tail somewhat thicker and longer 
than the European. The others are chiefly valued for the fat of their 
broad tails, which tastes not unlike marrow ; for the flesh of neither race 
is remarkably delicate, nor are the fleeces of superior quality. These 
points would undoubtedly be improved by cultivation. 

The breed of sheep, which is distinguished by two hemispheres of fat 
commencing at the loins, gradually swelling into a considerable mass 
towards the rump, and presenting behind two enlargements of a more or 
less globular form, not only extends over the north and south of Asia, but 
also over the far-spread Russian dominions; and the flocks of the Kz sleonks, 
and of the Turkish and Mongolian races, absurdly called Tartars, are 
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almost entirely composed of it in the present day. The owners of the 


modern improved breeds would find great fault with some points about ° 


them ; but many of the defects have, doubtless, been the result of neglect, 
and it is questionable if they would not repay introduction into this 
country, and the improvements that would thereby soon be effected 
in them. 

It is not our object here to enter into details in regard to the numerous 
varieties of domestic animals, but the history of such attests that a Society 
of Acclimatisation could direct itself to the introduction and propagation 
of such, with as much promise of advantage as to that of species. In the 
matter of sheep, for example, the Southdown, as the head of the short 
wools, and the Leicester, as the head of the long wools, are gradually 
excluding all other breeds in England, just as the Cheviots are rapidly 
superseding the native black-faced sheep throughout the Highlands of 
Scotland. Yet the Southdowns themselves were formerly of a very small 
size, and far from‘ possessing a good shape, and they still differ materially 
in different districts; take, for example, the Bagshot breed. The old 
Berkshire breed is now rarely seen. The Cannock Heath breed in 
Staffordshire has disappeared before the Leicesters. It is the same with 
the Tedderly breed. The “ Mugg” sheep of Northumberland have shared 
the same fate, and the Penistone are giving way in Yorkshire to South- 
downs and Cheviots. The Woodland horned sheep are being superseded 
in Lancashire. The Delamere sheep is almost the only short-wooled 
breed remaining in Cheshire. The beautiful little sheep of Sherwood 
Forest, not yielding more than eight or nine pounds to the quarter, have 
passed away. Norfolk and Suffolk used to possess their peculiar breeds, 
remarkable for their long and thin faces; but they are now all crossed 
with Southdowns and Leicesters. The Dartmoor and Exmoor sheep 
have also attained earlier maturity, an increased size, and a more valuable 
fleece, by a cross with the Leicesters. 

In Hampshire we now rarely, if ever, meet with some of the old and 
valuable breed that supplied the Winchester manufactory in the time of 
the Romans, when the woollen-cloth of Britain excelled that of eve 
other part of the Roman Empire. The old Wiltshire breed of sheep, the 
largest and the heaviest of the fine-wooled sheep, has also gradually passed 
away. In Herefordshire we now meet with only a few flocks of that breed of 
sheep which was in former times the pride of the agriculturist—the Rye- 
lands. After various experiments of crossing with Merinos, the fleece of 
this breed was so materially changed by the altered system of sheep- 
husbandry that was introduced, that its wool, like that of the South- 
down, was rejected by the manufacturer for the purposes to which it had 
been applied. The many varieties of sheep in Shropshire have given 
way, as elsewhere, before the Cotswolds and the Leicesters. The short- 
wooled sheep are now indeed, in most districts, mainly kept up by 
crossing with the long-wooled. ‘There is a breed in Westmoreland called 
the Hardwicks, of Scottish origin. They were brought from the north 
by a ship which was stranded on the coast of Cumberland. Being able 
to defy any degree of cold, they spread by degrees over the mountainous 
districts, and other breeds were crossed by them on account of this 
valuable property. This is just one of those points which would be 
anticipated by a Society of Acclimatisation. Few men abide more 
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tenaciously to the breeds and practices of their forefathers than many 
* agriculturists do. The prejudice and jealousy of a proportion of the 
Irish farmers op themselves as long to crossing their Wicklow short- 
wools with our Southdowns as they did to supplant their ill-bred and un- 
profitable long-wooled sheep by the Leicester breed ; yet the Irish sheep 
which are now brought so plentifully to the English market will scarcely 
a to the best improved Leicesters that any part of Great Britain can 
uce. 

: No amount of prescience can prevent the material changes wrought in 
breeds by position and feeding, especially when artificial. We cannot 
expect the Downs of Surrey, the Midland pastures, the Cheviot and the 
Grampian mountains to produce precisely the same varieties of sheep, 
In the Highlands of Scotland, as in all other mountain districts, the wool 
is deteriorated by a considerable admixture of hair. But a great deal 
may be done by crossing breeds, as has been shown with regard to the 
Cheviots and the Leicesters, the Welsh and the Southdowns. Since the 
British sheep-master has begun to look more to the profit to be derived 
from the carcase—since the system of artificial feeding has been brought 
to so great perfection, and a far greater number of sheep can be fed and 
perfected on the same number of acres, the wool has grown in length, 
and it has increased in bulk of fibre, and it is no longer fit for the pur- 
poses to which it was once devoted. As the carcase increases in size, 
the wool becomes longer, heavier, and coarser. Unless we are to look 
for mutton from one district or county, and for wool from another, the 
most profitable system would appear after all to be that in which a 
balance is established between the excellence of the wool in regard to 
fineness—which is well known to be as much affected by temperature as 
by food—trueness of staple, elasticity, pliability, and softness, and its 
felting property or number of serrations, the weight and goodness of the 
carcase, and the degree of hardihood. But, alas! expeditious fattening 
makes money quickly, and if the wool is no longer used for olden pur- 
poses, it is for new, at nearly the same profit; and the modern race of 
men are content under the new system of things to supplant their fine 
cloths by rough tweeds. 

The English wool having come to be rejected from the increased 
coarseness of the fibre by the manufacturer of fine cloths, crosses have 
been successfully introduced with the Merinos, and the cultivation of the 
same sheep and its fleece has proceeded most rapidly and prosperously in 
Australia, where there is not so great a demand for the carcase. 

Holland, Flanders, and the west coast of France are all indebted to 
England for their best breeds of sheep. The exportation began in the 
thirteenth century, and attained its maximum in the fifteenth, under 
Edward IV. The wool of the western French sheep is now about the | 
same value as that of our inferior Lincolu or Kentish. There is in Nor- 
mandy a larger and coarser variety of the same breed. In the old pro- 
vince of Maine succeeds the old unimproved long and thin-carcased 
native French breed. Some of the native short wools in Brittany and 
Gascony are, however, very valuable ; but in the Pyrenees we have, as 
might be anticipated, the ‘‘ kempy” fleece. Migratory breeds and crosses 
with Merinos, and scarcely inferior to them, are met with in Roussillon 


and Languedoc. 
Notwithstanding the accounts given by some authors of the Italian 
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sheep and of the care bestowed on them, it does not appear that there are 
many deserving of notice for importation of breed except a few crosses 
with Merinos. 

The sheep of Switzerland are chiefly the common Swabian sheep, of a 
middling size, with scanty wool; the Flemish or Dutch sheep, with 
longer and finer wool; the Bergamesque sheep; and the Spanish or 
Merino sheep. The Bergamesque sheep are, according to T'chudi,* a 
peculiar and interesting species of domestic animals. They are much 
larger than common sheep, are high-legged, and have a sort of flap 
hanging from the chin to the breast, and pendent ears. These sheep 
migrate annually from the valleys of Brescia and the southern plains of 
the Tessin to the Alps of Regain, and there pass the summer. Their 
wool is coarse ; it is sheared twice a year into coarse cloth for the uniforms 
of the Austrian army, and is also used for blankets. The flesh is hard 
and unpalatable. If one of these sheep dies naturally the flesh is salted 
and dried in the air on stakes. Twenty or thirty of these carcases will | 
often hang on the walls of a hut at once. A high price, twenty-four 
kreutzers a pound, is given for this air-dried meat in Italy! Cheese- 
making from sheep is a branch of industry almost peculiar to the Tessini. 
The Merino sheep bear the climate of the Alps well; they multiply 
rapidly, and are subject to few diseases. The long, fine, and highly- 

rized Merino wool underlies the dirty outer coat. In Piedmont there 
as been from time immemorial a breed of sheep inferior only to the 
Merinos. In most of the German states the Merino is now almost the 
only sheep that is herded. It is the same in Prussia, except that the 
sheep are somewhat diminished in size, while the wool retains its full 
value. The chief wealth of Hungary is derived from the pasturing 
Merino sheep, which extend also into the Danubian Provinces. 

The sheep of Wallachia, however, which constitute the chief wealth of 
the country, have spiral horns turned upwards. The same breed is met 
with in Turkey in Europe, where the sheep are mostly small and white, 
black being the exception. Prince Milosch has introduced the Merino 
into Servia, and some attempts at improving the race have been made in 
Bosnia. ‘ 

The Society of Acclimatisation, although yet in its infancy, has already 
voted a sum of 1500. for the purpose of introducing a breed of Chinese 
sheep into this country. Mr. Bartlett, of the Zoological Gardens, re- 
ports that they breed twice in the year, and produce sometimes four and 
sometimes five at a birth! The council of the society entertains a confi- 
dent expectation that the permanent and extensive establishment of this 
valuable breed of Chinese sheep in England will soon be an accomplished 
fact. If so, seldom have 150/. been expended in a more patriotic or 
humane manner. The council have also had their attention called to a 
breed of small sheep pasturing near Aden, and to the purik of India. A 
pair of diminutive sheep from Brittany, a portion of a flock which were 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace, have also been purchased by the society 
and presented to Miss Burdett Coutts, under whose care they are doing 
well. Other specimens of these same sheep have been purchased by 
Colonel H. Vyse, 2nd Life Guards, and this gentleman has reported 
favourably of their progress. 





* Nature in the Alps, p. 178. 
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The paucity of goats to be met with in Great Britain is a curious 
instance of the inconstancy of tastes. Even in its stronghold, Wales, 
where its horns measured three feet from tip to tip, it is no longer plen- 
tiful. There are still said to be some wild ones in Glamorganshire. But, 
as a rule, the dainty Cambrian dishes, the Coch yr wden, cr * hung 
venison,” and the excellent pasty of rock venison, ‘‘ Hyfr,” are never to 
be met with. In many foreign countries the kid 1s, however, still pre- 
ferred to lamb, and goat’s flesh to mutton. ‘The latter is an object of 
little or no value in Spain, and, except among the poorest, it is not there 
considered fit for food. Even in some parts of America there is a pre- 
judice against it. The Kalmuks and Cossacks seldom touch i. The 
goat, on the other hand, was employed by the people of Israel in many 
respects as their representative ; it formed a principal part of the Hebrew 
flocks, and both the milk and the young kids were daily articles of food. 
Among the poorer and more sober shepherd families the slaughter of a 
kid was a token of hospitality to strangers or of unusual festivity, as it is 
in the present day among the Arabs and Turkomans. As there are 
abundant carices and other coarse grasses in swampy districts, as between 
Norwich and Yarmouth, which are now waste, but that would feed herds 
of buffaloes, so goats would browse and find food round the cottages in 
the hills and amid shrubs where a sheep could not pick up a subsistence. 

When the ibex was the most familiar form of wild goat the domestic 
animal used to be referred to it as the original stock ; but when Capra 
egagrus, the Caucasian and Persian goat, came to be known, systematists 
at once decided it to be the original. But there is little certainty in the 
matter. The domestic goat of Western Europe may have once existed 
wild in the countries in which it is now domesticated. The races either 
known to, or kept by, the Hebrew people were probably: First, the 
domestic Syrian long-eared breed, with horns rather small and variously 
bent; the ears longer than the head, and pendulous; hair long, often 
black. Second, the Angora, or rather the Anadoli breed of Asia Minor, 
with long hair, more or less fine. Third, the Egyptian breed, with small 
spiral horns, long brown hair, very long ears. Fourth, a breed from 
Upper Egypt, without horns, having the nasal bones singularly elevated, 
the nose contracted, with the lower jaw protruding the incisors, and the 
female with udder low and purse-shaped. This race, the most degraded 
by climate and treatment of all the domestic varieties, is clad in long 
coarse hair, commonly of a rufous brown colour, and so distinct, that the 
earlier monuments of Egypt represent it with obvious precision. 

Besides the domestic goats, Western Asia is possessed of one or more 
wild species—all large and vigorous animals, resembling the ibex or 
bouquetin of the Alps. Of these, Southern Syria, Arabia, Sinai, and the 
borders of the Red Sea contain at least one species, known to the Arabs 
by the name of Beddan and Taytal—the Capra Jaela of Ham. Smith, 
and Capra Sinaitica of Ehrenberg. This species lives in troops of fifteen 
or twenty, and they plunge down precipices with the same fearless im- 
petuosity which distinguishes the ibex. 

The Oriental bezoar is considered to be a concretion found in the in- 
testines of the pesang or Caucasian goat, but we have seen it at Marash, 
in Taurus, and obtained from the ibex of that mountain chain, and which 
is probably, with that of Kurdistan, a distinct species. Professor Edward 
Forbes, however, believed the kaik or kaigi of Lycia and Crete to be 











identical with the ibex of Switzerland,* while he admitted with Bl 
that the ibex of Thibet and of the Himalaya was a distinct species, 
There seems, however, to be more than one species in the latter vast 
chains. Ham. Smith distinguishes the Jemlah goat as inhabiting the 
most elevated range of Central Asia; and Hodgson, the Jharal of the 
Nipalese, and which that gentleman says “more nearly resembles the 
ordinary types of the tame races than any wild species yet discovered.” 
Colonel Sykes also notices the bukee of the Mahrattas. Abyssinia has 
also its goat; and there are probably many other mountain species as 
yet undescribed. No animal, as Pennant long ago remarked, seems so 
subject to varieties as the goat—the dog excepted—and hence, aceording 
to climate and position, it varies infinitely in stature, colour, length, and 
fineness of hair. Hence it is that the attempts to acclimatise the Angora 
goat have failed—similar conditions to those in which this animal 
rospers on the central table-land of Lesser Asia, an extreme climate, 
with very cold winters and very hot summers, must be found to produce 
the same variety. So also with the renowned Cashmere goat, which it 
has already been attempted to acclimatise in this country. 


It would not be deemed an act of wisdom to acclimatise monkeys, as ~ 


an addition to our culinary resources; yet the Count de la Hure tells us 
that different species of mycetes, or howling monkeys, supply the Indians 
of Brazil with “abundant and delicate repasts.”= Bats are even more 
repulsive than monkeys, yet eating bats is prohibited by the Mosaic law 
(Lev. xi. 19); showing that there were at that time men who ate bats— 
a practice still in vogue in the great Australasian islands, where the 
frugiverous pteropi of the harpy or goblin family are caught and eaten. 
A species allied to the pteropus edulis, or edible bat, has been found in 
the Pyramids, and is supposed to exist in Arabia; and it was to one or 
more species of this section that the Mosaic prohibition is supposed to 
have been directed. 

The insectiverous mammifers do not present many species that claim 
attention as useful to man. The flesh of the hedgehog, when it has been 
well fed, is said, however, to be sweet and well flavoured, and is eaten in 
many places on the Continent. It is also upon the gipsy carte in Great 
Britain, but is not met with at the table of the epicurean, nor does it 
seem to be wanted. The shrews have a bad reputation for biting; yet 
the Sorex religiosus appears to have been, for some reason or another, 
venerated by the Egyptians. Other species of this scented and pugna- 
cious little creature have been found embalmed. 

If the insectivore present few creatures useful to man—the so-called 
musk-rat, but which is a water castor (Mygale mosehata), excepted— 
still less can be expected of the carnivorous quadrupeds. Yet, as if 
Nature was inexhaustible in her provision of the necessities of man, we 
even here find many animals of exceeding utility. The brown bear, “ the 
old man with the fur cloak” of the superstitious Laplanders, seems to 
give the necessaries as well as the comforts of life to many northern 
nations. ‘The flesh and fat are dainties with the Siberians, the skin is 
their only coverlet and cloak, the intestines are used as glass. The Indians 
hold the flesh of the black bear in as much esteem as its fur was once 





* Travels in Lycia, &c., vol. ii. p. 62. 
+ L’Empire du Brazil, p. 412. 
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held by the furriers. The viverride, the civets, genets, mangoustes, 
suricates, musk-weasels, and others, are of little use save for their furs and 
scents. Otters are not only valuable for their furs, but as an article of 
food are permitted by the Roman Catholics to be eaten on fast-days, upon 
the same principle that a water-hen is fish. The otter may also be do- 
mesticated, and brought up to fish. The Scotch have a tradition that 
the death of the spotted “king of the otters” is always accompanied by 
the death of a man. Lions, tigers, wolves, jackals, hyenas, foxes, and 
other predatory animals of the same kind may be fairly passed over, 
notwithstanding that the renowned lion-killer of Algeria and his friend 
and co-romancer Alexandre Dumas used to satiate their appetites after 
the chase by partaking of cotelettes derived from their victims, and that 
one at least of the feline tribe—the cat—has been domesticated. Seals, 
although amphibious carnivora, are all in all with the Arctians. They 

rovide Esquimaux and Greenlanders alike with food, clothing, and light. 

he tongues of the seal, known as the sea elephant, are deemed to be 
savoury and wholesome. The flesh of the walrus is also highly valued 
by the inhabitants of the Arctic regions, nor does it seem to have come 
amiss to our northern voyagers. Cook and Parry both speak of it in 
eulogistic terms ; sailors, however, have a prejudice against these uncouth 
creatures, which would be removed, if they were known, as they ought to 
be, by the name of sea-cows instead of sea-horses, The marsupials, or 
purse-bearing animals, contribute the well-known Virginian opossum, 
‘the wonder of all the land animals,” but of which Lawson said their 
ugly tails put him out of conceit with them as fare; the wombat, the 
flesh of which is excellent, and which is now expected to be naturalised 
in this country, and the different species of kangaroo, all easily domes- 
ticated, and from which great things are yet anticipated, although 
neglected in the very countries in which they are native, for the still 
more easily domesticated sheep. 

The rodentiz furnish many animals useful to man. Squirrels, it is 
well known, can be tamed, and it is also said may be eaten. The grey 
squirrel and black squirrel, both American, are said to make excellent 
pies, the flesh tasting like that of rabbit, but more juicy. We may see 
*‘patés a lecureuil” in vogue yet. The Hindhus esteem the jerboa as 
good and nutritious food. It is just possible that the resources of some 
of the muride, or rat-tribe, may have been overlooked, but we do not 
hold the inquiry as either wise or useful. 

There can be no mistake, however, with regard to the family of the 
leporide, the types of which are the common hare and rabbit. The 
lagomys, or ground-hare of the Russians, might perhaps be introduced 
in covers as a variety to the rabbit. The guinea-pig, which belongs to 
this family, is easily domesticated and propagated, and its flesh is said to 
be well flavoured, but somehow or other it has never become popular. 
We suspect that, like the rabbit, it would be best wild. It is a curious 
thing that the cony of Palestine, “ the wise and feeble folk”’ of Solomon, 
should not be a rabbit at all, but a kind of marmot (Hyrax Syriacus). 
It is neither a rodent, like hares and rabbits, nor a ruminant, but is ano- 
malous, and most nearly allied to the great pachyderms of systematic 
zoology. The flesh of porcupines is held in much esteem in some parts 
of the world, and must not be omitted from a cosmopolitan “ carte,” 
which is very different from a local bill of fare, and comprises an infinite 
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variety of resources and culinary delicacies, the mere mention of some of 
which would probably make modern gastronomes stand aghast. 

The South American hog, the Capybara (cabiai of Brazil, or water- 
haas of Guiana), has recently and very properly attracted attention as an 
animal adapted for advantageous acclimatisation. Dalton tells us in his 
«History of British Guiana” (vol. ii. p. 407) that the flesh of these ani- 
mals is considered excellent food, and they are often hunted. They are 
readily domesticated, and feed on roots and vegetables. So also of the 
paca (Celogenys) of Brazil and Guiana, and of which there are a brown 
and a yellow species. This lovely little animal abounds in the forests of 
South America, and is often domesticated. Dalton says he had one in 
his possession whose graceful actions often reminded him of the cat. The 
same writer describes the paca, or labba, as ‘‘the glory of the sportsman 
and the native,” but largely as it is preyed upon by men roe animals 
nature has provided for the continuance of the species by rendering it 

rolific. 

There is also the agouti or acouri (Chloromys), of which there are 
several species that live in herds in South America, and constitute game 
of the first quality. Dalton says the agouti of Guiana is much sought 
after as game by the wild native and the civilised colonist, who equally 
enjoy the sport and the food it affords. There is also the acuchi 
(Chloromys acuchi), another smaller animal of the same description. 

The elephant has been brought under the dominion of man from time 
immemorial, and trained to swell the pomp of pageants and add to the 
terrors of war, as well as to perform the more useful offices of a beast of 
burden and draught. It will probably, however, never be nurtured as an 
article of diet. The flesh, it is true, is relished by the inhabitants of 
many districts of Africa. Major Denham speaks of it as esteemed by 
all, and he says that though it looked coarse it was better flavoured than 
any beef he found in the country. The Romans considered the trunk as 
the most delicious part, but Le Vaillant speaks of the foot as a dish for 
aking. Sir James Emerson Tennant says of the Ceylon elephant, that 
the flesh is occasionally tasted as a matter of curiosity: asa steak it is 
coarse and tough, but the tongue is as delicate as that of an ox, and the 
foot is said to make palatable soup. The Kaffirs attached to the pioneer 
corps in the Kandyan province were in the habit of securing the heart 
of any elephant shot in their vicinity, and said it was their custom to eat 
it in Africa. The flesh of the hippopotamus is also much esteemed b 
some as an article of food. The ‘“ wasser ochs,” as it is called at the 
Cape, is indeed much in request both among the natives and the colonists, 
and the epicures of Cape Town do not disdain to use their influence with 
the country farmers to obtain a preference in the matter of the sea-cow’s 
speck, as the fat which lies immediately under the skin is called when 
salted and dried. The sight of the huge calf at the Zoological Gardens 
never gave us a longing for hippopotamus veal cutlets, nor did it look as 
if requiring the fat of bacon to be served up with it. The size of the 
elephant and of the hippopotamus of themselves preclude their accli- 
matisation upon a large scale, did not other circumstances oppose it; but 
this is not the case with the tapir, which, like the capybara, has hitherto 
met with unmerited neglect. This animal is mild in captivity, and 
easily domesticated. Sonnini states that several tame tapirs are permitted 
to go at liberty through the streets of Cayenne, and to wander into the 
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woods, whence they return in the evening to the house where they are 
kept and fed. He adds, that they are capable of attachment to their 
owner, and expresses his opinion that care and attention might convert 
its qualities of strength, docility, and patience to account as a beast of 
burden. The tapir is hunted for the sake of its tough hide and its flesh, 
which is said not to be liked by the European (for it is coarse and dry), 
but to be relished by the unsophisticated palate of the Indian. These 
bad points would probably be remedied by artificial feeding, and the flesh 
rendered palatable and succulent. 

The flesh of the rhinoceros is said to be not unpleasant food. Sparr- 
man had a piece of one of the animals shot by his party broiled imme- 
diately : it tasted in a great measure like pork, but, in his opimion, was 
much coarser. 

A great deal has been done to improve the variety of breeds in the 
suide, or swine family, but probably a great deal more still remains to be 
done. The Chinese pig and African boar have both been imported into 
this country with advantage for the purpose of improving our native 
sorts. We are not aware if this is the case with the Babyrussa or with 
the Papuan hog, both eligible species, and the latter of which seems to 
be an intermediate between the peccaries and the true hogs. So also 
with regard to the phacocheri, or African wart-hogs, which are more 
herbivorous and cleanly than our domestic descendants of the European 
wild-hog. The peccaries ( Dicotyles), or hogs of the New World, have 
been bred in a state of domestication in South America and in the West 
India islands, but the flesh is said to be inferior to that of the common 
hog both in flavour and fatness. It also does not equal the latter in pro- 
ductiveness. There is also a foetid gland on the back which has to be 
carefully removed. D’Azara, however, seems to have revelled in its scent 
as a perfume, and Tyson and others considered it agreeable enough. 

Notwithstanding that swine’s flesh was prohibited among the Egyptians, 
Arabians, and Phoenicians, and was prohibited by the Hebrew lawgiver, 
pigs appear to have been reared and more or less consumed at all times. 
Egyptian pictures, the parable of the prodigal son and Christ’s mira- 
culous cure of the demoniac, furnish ample proofs that during the domi- 
nion of the Romans they were kept around the kingdom of Judah. The 
reasoning of the ancients and of commentators, rabbinical and medical 
men, regarding the unhealthiness of pork in moderate quantities, is only 
so far correct that it takes a long time to digest (from four to five hours), 
and with some constitutions has in hot climates a tendency to the pro- 
duction of cutaneous eruptions. But experience has now fully established 
the fact that neither in the tropics nor in the East during the first 
centuries of Christianity, or in the era of the Crusades, or among the 
Christians of the present day, are any serious ill effects to be ascribed to 
the use of swine’s flesh; while the Moslem and Jewish population, which is 
debarred the use of this kind of food, is, perhaps, more liable to disease, 
and especially to cholera and plague, than others, because it lacks the 
stamina of resistance to infection and that supply of fibrous nutriment 
which keeps the body in a strong condition. 

The Society of Acclimatisation of Paris, under its enthusiastic presi- 
dent, M. Isidore G. St. Hilaire, lost much valuable time in endeavours to 
introduce the horse as an article of food. Now, though we have no 
sound objections to horseflesh, and it constitutes the chief article of diet 
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among some of the so-called Tartar races—that is, Turkish and Mongo- 
lian nomades of High Asia—we can see no more chance of overcoming 
a deep-seated prejudice than if we were to attempt to introduce the 
rhinoceros or the river-horse as dietary resources. This reminds us, 
however, that there is a river-cow as well as a sea-cow—the ayu 
(Manatus) of Nigritia—has it no useful applications? It seems well 
deserving of study. The flesh of camels is also edible, but the animals 
are so much more valuable as beasts of burden that they are never likely 
to be reared for food. So it is also in part the case with the llamas, 
which were described as ‘‘ sheep” by the earlier Spanish writers, and were 
so useful in giving food and raiment and serving as beasts of burden, and 
at the same time, as John de Laet (fol. Leyden, 1633) had it (vilissimo 
alitur), “kept for next to nothing,”’ that some have looked upon them as 
they have the potato root with the Irish, and spontaneous vegetation 
among intertropical nations, as impediments to civilisation. 

Surrounded by herds of such animals, which required almost no care, 
and by the spontaneous productions of the soil, the Indian had no incentive 
to improvement. Humboldt has an eloquent passage on this subject: 
“When we attentively examine this wild part of America, we seem to be 
carried back to the first ages when the earth was peopled step by step; 
we appear to assist at the birth of human societies. In the Old World 
we behold the pastoral life prepare a people of huntsmen for the agricul- 
tural life. In the New World we look in vain for these progressive 
developments of civilisation of a people. Those species of ruminating 
animals which constitute the riches of the people of the Old World are 
wanting in the New. The bison and the musk-ox have not yet been 
reduced to the domestic state; the enormous multiplication of the llama 
and the guanaco have not produced in the natives the habits of the 

toral life.’”” These multitudes are already lessened, and the form itself 
will probably ere long be extinct (notwithstanding praiseworthy attempts 
to introduce them into Australia). Civilisation has taken with it the 
animals of the Old Continent to the New World, and superseded its 
native domestic races, as it has in Australia. The aborigines of the one, 
satisfied with their herds of bisons and llamas, with the former of which 
they also peopled their imaginary heavens, did not in some instances 
advance in civilisation as far as a pastoral life; the Australian aborigine, 
with still more limited resources, would not, without the introduction of 
domestic animals, have ever risen above the lowest of all grades of 
humanity: the acclimatisation of animals benefits, then, the human 
species all over the world. 

The Cervide, or deer tribe, including stags, elks, reindeer, fallow-deer, 
the axis, the brockets, and the antelopes, including the common antelopes, 
prongbucks, dzerens, pallahs, madoquas, nyl-ghaus, steenboks, grysboks, 
and other herds of South Africa; the koodoo, the eland, the bush ante- 
lope, the gazelle, the chamois (the only European species), the thar, the 
bakir-al-wash or wild-ox, the gnu, and a host of other congeners, present 
the widest field among the mammifers for the experiments of the accli- 
matiser. 

The eland, said to be of slow growth, but which promises, perhaps, 
more than any other species, has been acclimatised by several noblemen, 
as the Earl of Breadalbane, Lord Hill, and Lord Powerscourt. But the 
finances of the Society of Acclimatisation have not permitted its attempt. 
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ing such a costly experiment as the breeding and domestication of this 
animal, although one gentleman offered to obtain young elands from 
Africa at about 57. per head. We hope to see the difficulty here alluded 
to quickly removed. The Zoological Society is, m the mean time, ex- 
perimenting upon a hybrid between the common cow and the eland. 

Viscount Powerscourt, who has paid great and most commendable 
attention to the subject of acclimatisation, and has successfully carried 
out many interesting experiments, has been lately more particularly 
engaged in experiments in the hybridisation of the deer tribe. He reports 
that he has now two living specimens of undoubted hybrids between the 
sambur and red deer, having many characteristics of both—the ears and 
coat of the sambur, with the general form of the red deer. His herd of 
sambur now consists of five females and one male, besides the two hybrids, 
all doing well, and looking as if the climate agreed with them. ie has 
also in his park a pair of Japanese deer, which are hike sambur in appear- 
ance, though not so large as the roe deer. His experiments in breeding 
the wapiti have been crowned with success, the herd (of two fine stags 
and two hinds) in his park being now quite acclimatised. 

It is obviously, however, in the great family of birds that the Society 
of Acclimatisation can do most good. When we consider that the 
greater part of the insectiverous and all the graniverous birds are edible, 
it will be seen what a wide field for research presents itself here. Neither 
the species, nor the varieties of the natural family of the Columba, or 
pigeon tribe, have been yet fully experimented upon, or has inquiry been 
exhausted. The Gallinw, with their peacocks, pheasants, lophophorus, 
turkeys, argus, guinea-fowls, curassows, penelopes or guans, grouse, 
partridges, quails, tinamoos, and turnixs, still present a wide field for ex- 

riment and research. Nor are the great families of the Grallatores or 
waders, of the Pinnatipedes or semi-webbed feet, and of the Palmipedes 
or true web-footed birds, less promising in resources. 

The Society for the Acclimatisation of Animals, Birds, Fishes, Insects, 
and Vegetables, as it comprehensively designates itself, has received lots 
of live quail from Canada through Messrs. Cunard, Stevenson, and others, 
and they have been placed under the care of Lord Malmesbury at Heron’s 
Court, and since that of other members of the society. Two specimens 
of prairie grouse have also been put out. The society has likewise esta- 
blished a fish-hatching apparatus at Sunbury. The cultivation of the 
Chinese yam (Dioscorea batatas) and of the West Indian sweet potato 
have also been advocated by the society. Various beans and peas from 
the White Nile have been supplied by Mr. Petherick, as also from 
Honduras by Chief Justice Temple. Dr. Giinther has brought over to 
England the Siluris glanis, a good new pond fish; as also the guaranner 
( Osphrohemus olfaz), a native of Jamaica, aud which has been pronounced 
to be the very best fresh-water fish in the world. 

In the second year of its existence, the society received several guans 
and curassows, as also some Chinese sand grouse, which latter were taken 
care of by the late lamented Prince Consort (who took the greatest in- 
terest in the subject of acclimatisation). Specimens are expected of a fine 
cross between the wild turkey of Honduras and the European turkey, and 
of the gelinotte of Norway. The Hon. G. Berkeley has been pursuing 
some most interesting experiments on the hybridisation of birds, as has also 
Lord Craven, who has acclimatised the Kallagee pheasant from the hills 
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of North India, and the Cheer pheasant. Attention has been called to 
the introduction of the Murray cod, as a new pond fish. Crawfish have 
been distributed throughout various parts of Scotland, and are said to be 
thriving. On the other hand, the pearl mussel has been introdueed from 
Scotland into England. Altogether the society is beginning to manifest 
vitality and energy, and the system upon which it is arranged is said to 
be in good working order. 

But it is manifest that the society is not only as yet in embryo, but 
that the system upon which it is worked is unworthy of the coun- 
try, and utterly inadequate to the accomplishment of the objects in view. 
A good condensed account of what the French Société d’Acclimatisation 
was doing, under the protection of the Emperor and the able presidency 
of the lamented Isidore G. St. Hiiaire, with some details regarding what 
had been done in other countries, was published in a late number of the 
New Monthly, February, 1862, pp. 208 et seg. We refer the reader 
back to this article for much important formation. M. Esquiros’s 
excellent work on the “ Dutch at Home’’ also contains some useful but 
rather too theoretical hints, derived from the contemplation of the societies 
of a more mixed character in Holland. 

The mechanism of these natural history societies, such as are found to 
work in Holland and Belgium, M. Esquiros describes as extremely 
simple. An organising committee, such as already exists im the case of 
the British Society, is formed; this committee appoints a council and 
director ; and a capital, divided into shares, is estimated, and fixed upon 
the probable wants of the enterprise. From that day the establishment 
lives, it has a head, members, and, if we may say so, its alimentary 
organs. 

So soon as the first conditions are satisfied and ensure the existence 
the company, the ground is purchased. The choice of the site is most 
important ; it must have a south frontage for animals from hot countries, 
a northern one for those from cold eountries, and a marshy substratum 
for aquatic specimens. 

When onee opened, the institution exists on its entrance fees and sub- 
scriptions ; and the purchase of animals is entrusted to the director, who 
must establish relations with travellers, consuls, and captains. When the 
animals are obtained, a profound knowledge of their manners and wants 
can alone ensure their preservation; and the great point is to reproduce 
artificially around them the natural conditions of their country—in other 
words, make climates. A committee of foundation shareholders and sub- 
scribers, who have free entrance to the gardens on payment of about 1/. 
a year, form the external basis of the establishment ; while a manage- 
ment, whose acts are submitted to the surveillance of the founders and 
shareholders, represents the internal and executive authority of the 
institution. 

- The Zoological Gardens of Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels 
present us in these arrangements with a type of institutions unknown in 
France, and only in England upon a different system. The Antwerp 
society was founded by a loan of 4000/., whose shares were taken up by 
the inhabitants of the town itself, and which sum of money was devoted 
to the purchase of the ground and the erection of the buildings, 
The ground was enlarged in 1847, and the internal works have gradually 
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increased. The expenses now amount to 4000/. a year, and this sum is 
produced—first, by the payment of a franc a head, which the societ 
receives from non-subscribing visitors ; secondly, by the sale of exotic binds 
and other animals, most of them bred in the establishment (and the tariff 
for which should always be fixed and printed by the council according to 
the success met with in breeding) ; and, thirdly, by an entrance fee of 
20 francs and an annual sum of 25 francs, paid by each member of the 
society. It now musters two thousand five hundred members. 

The capital of the society at Ghent, at the outset 12,000/., was 
increased in 1853 to 18,000/. The grounds gradually purchased now 
possess a superficies of nearly thirteen acres. The number of shareholders 
at present exceeds four thousand. The resources are hence abundant : 
in 1855 the income of the institution amounted to about 2500/., and the 
whole of the expenses did not exceed 1800/7. The societies are thus formed 
by shareholders (among whom there might even be ballots for animals, as 
with the Horticultural Society for plants) and subscribers owe nothing to 
the state, and they derive their resources from their own development. It 
is unquestionable but that what has succeeded so well in Holland and 
Belgium could be made to succeed in London under proper and careful 
management. There are some points, however, that are objectionable in 
these natural history societies of Belgium and Holland: they are Zoolo- 
gical Gardens as well as Parks for Acclimatisation, and we should not 
wish to trench upon the objects of another and most praiseworthy insti- 
tution already in existence. They are also simultaneously places for 
study and amusement. This we consider there would be no necessity for, 
for the same reason that we should oppose the investment of a fraction in 
useless animals. It is all very good to write as M. Esquiros does of an 
investigation of the laws by virtue of which the animals pass from the 
savage into the domestic state, of displaying the stages the jackal went 
through before attaining the shape, instinct, and functions of the Euro- 
pean dog (which it probably never did), and to found a course, as it 
were, of universal history in the animal kingdom; the process would be 
difficult, expensive, and unsatisfactory. Then, again, the French accli- 
matisers write of the Romans fattening marmots and dormice as the 
Chinese do dogs and rats, and of the fox being eaten in the extreme North 
with as much satisfaction as a dish of roast mice in Southern France; 
these are, on the face of them, unpopular and ridiculous if not repulsive 
inquiries. The objects of a society of acclimatisation should be eminently 
practical. It should direct its means and energies to the conquest of new 
useful species—useful in all the various senses for burden, for food, for the 
arts. There are plenty such conquests yet to be made. It should, 
then, study and make known the means of acclimatising and propagating 
these. It should try the effects of hybridisation in animals and birds, 
and, above all, it should propagate the best races, breeds, and descriptions 
of known as well as unknown animals, birds, fishes, insects, and vege- 
tables, avoiding collision with other societies by strictly and closely ad- 
hering to what is eminently and practically useful, or that is hoped or 
calculated to be so, to most members of the community. Such a society 
would not only deserve well of the country but it would receive a merited 
support, and would, we venture to predict, be one of the most affluent, 
most useful, and most popular societies in the country. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE,” 


ParT THE TENTH. 


I, 


CHARLOTTE PAIN’s “ TURN-OUT.” 


A sTY.isH vehicle, high enough for a fire-escape, its green wheels 
picked out with gleaming red, was dashing up the street of Prior’s Ash. 
A lady was seated in it, driving its pair of blood-horses, whose restive 
mettle appeared more fit for a man’s guidance than a woman’s. You 
need not be told that it was Charlotte Pain: nobody else of her sex in 
Prior’s Ash would have driven such a turn-out. Prior’s Ash, rather at a 
loss what name to give it, for the like of it had never been seen in that 
sober place, christened it “ Mrs. Pain’s turn-out:’’ so, if you grumble at 
the name, you must grumble at them, not at me. 

Past the bank it flew; when, as if a sudden thought appeared to take 
the driver, it suddenly whirled round, to the imminent danger of the 
street in general, retraced its steps past the bank, dashed round the 
corner of Crosse-street, and drew up at the entrance to Mr. George 
Godolphin’s. The servant sprang from the seat behind. 

“ Inquire if Mrs. George Godolphin is within.” 

Mrs. George Godolphin was within, and Charlotte entered. Across 
the hall, up the handsome staircase, lined with paintings, to the still more 
handsome drawing-room, swept she, conducted by a servant. Margery 
looked out at an opposite door, as Charlotte entered that of the drawing- 
room, her curious eyes taking in at a glance Charlotte’s attire. Charlotte 
wore a handsome mauve brocaded skirt, trailing on the ground at the 
very least half a yard behind her, and a close habit body of mauve velvet. 
A black hat with a turned-up brim, and profusion of mauve feathers, sur- 
mounted her head, and a little bit of gauze, mauve-coloured also, came 
half way down her face, fitting tight round the nose and cheeks, 

Margery retired with a sniff. Had it been anybody she approved, any 
especial friend of her mistress’s, she would have invited her into her mis- 
tress’s presence, to the little sitting-room, where Maria was. A prett 
sitting-room, tastily furnished. The bedroom, dressing-room, and this 
sitting-room communicated with each other. Being who it was, Mar- 
gery allowed the grand drawing-room the honour of receiving the visitor. 

Maria sat at a table, her drawing materials before her. Miss Meta, 
perched in a high chair, was accommodated with a pencil and paper 
— “It’s Mrs, Pain in a mask,” was the salutation of Margery. 

aria laid down her pencil. “Mrs. Pain in a mask!” she echoed. 

“It looks like nothing else, ma’am, the thing she’s got on,” responded 
Margery. ‘‘ JZ never saw Christian folks make themselves into such 
a afore. It’s to be hoped she won’t go in that guise to call at 

shlydyat: Miss Janet would be for sending for the mad doctor.” 
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Maria smiled. ‘You never admire Mrs. Pain’s style of dress, Mar- 


e Dad 

ee It’s not a taking one,” rejoined Margery. ‘“ Honest faces would as 
soon see themselves standing out from a brass warming-pan, as with one 
of them brazen hats stuck atop of ’em.” 

Apart from her prejudices against Mrs. Pain—whatever those: preju- 
dices might be—it was evident that Margery did not admire the fashion- 
able head-gear. Had Maria ventured to put one on, Margery would most 
probably have removed it from her head with her own fingers, and an 
intimation that it was not “proper.” Maria moved to the door, and 
Miss Meta scrambled off her chair, to follow her. “ Meta go too, 
mamma.” 

Margery caught the child up as if she were snatching her from a burn- 
ing furnace, smothered her in her arms, and whispered unheard-of visions 
of immediate cakes and sweetmeats, that were to be had by ascending to 
the nursery, and bore her away in triumph. Did she fear there was con- 
tamination for the child in Mrs. Pain’s hat? 

Maria, not having observed the bit of by-play, proceeded to the pre- 
sence of Charlotte. Not a greater contrast had there been between them 
in those old day sat Broomhead, than there was now. Maria, the same 
quiet, essentially lady-like girl as of yore: she looked but a girl still, m 
her pretty dress of spring muslin. Charlotte was standing at the window, 
watching her restless horses, which the servant was driving about, from 
one street to the other, but could scarcely manage. She put back her 
hand to Maria. 

** How are you to-day, Mrs. George Godolphin? Excuse my apparent 
rudeness: I am looking at my horses. If the man cannot keep them 
within bounds, I must go down myself.” 

Maria took her place by the side of Charlotte. The horses looked terrific 
animals to her eyes, very much inclined to kick the carriage to pieces and 
to bolt into the bank afterwards. “ Did you drive them here ?”’ 

** Nobody else can drive them,”’ replied Charlotte, with a laugh. “1 
should like to seduce Kate behind them some day when she is down 
here: she would be in a fit with fright before we were home again.”’ 

“* How can you risk your own life, Mrs. Pam?” 

“ My life! that is a good joke,” said Charlotte. “If I could not 
manage the horses, I should not drive them. Did you notice the one I 
was riding yesterday, when you met me with your husband—a party of 
us together?” 

“ Not particularly,” replied Maria. “It was just at the turn of the 
road, you know. 1 think I looked chiefly at George.” 

“ You ought to have noticed my horse. You must see him another 
time. He is the most splendid animal: down from London only the 
previous day. I rode him yesterday for the first time.” 

“JT should not detect any of his beauties; I scarcely know one horse 
from another,” acknowledged Maria. 

“Ah! You are not particularly observant,” returned Charlotte, in a 
good-humoured tone of sarcasm. ‘ The horse was a present to me. He 
cost a hundred and thirty guineas. Those animals below are getting 
quieter now.” 

She withdrew from the window, sitting down on a sofa. Maria took 
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a seat near her. ‘ We had been to see Mrs. Averil yesterday when we 
met you,” observed Maria, “She is still a great sufferer.” 

“So Lord Averil told me,” answered Charlotte. ‘“ He dined at the 
Folly omy 

“ Did he? George did not mention that Lord Averil was of the party. 
Did you dine with them?” 

“ Not L,” answered Charlotte. “It was bore enough to have them in 
the drawing-room afterwards. Only a few of them came in, As to your 
husband, I never set eyes upon him at all.”’ 

“ He came home early, I think his head ached. He——” 

“ Oh, he did come home, then!” interrupted Charlotte. 

Maria looked surprised. ‘‘ Of course he came home.. Why should he 
pot ?” , 

“ How should I know why?” was Charlotte’s answer. “ This house 
has the bother of it to-night, I hear. It is nothing but a bother, a 

ntleman’s dinner-party !”’ 

“Tt is a sort of business party to-night, I believe,” observed Maria. 

“Verrall is coming. He told me so. Do you know how Mr. Godol- 

in is ?”’ 

“ He seems as well as usual. He is come to-day, and I saw him for a 
minute. George told me that he did not appear at dinner yesterday. 
Margery 4 

A commotion in the street. Charlotte flew to one of the windows, 
opened it, and stretched herself out. But she could not see the carriage, 
which was then in Crosse-street. A mob was collecting and shouting. 

‘I suppose I had better go. That stupid man never can keep horses 








in good humour, if they have any spirit. Good-by, Mrs. George 


Godolphin.” 

She ran down the stairs and out at the hall door, giving no time to a 
servant to show her out. Maria proceeded to her little sitting-room, 
which looked into Crosse-street, to see whether anything was the 
matter. 

Something might have been, but that George Godolphin, hearing the 
outcry, had flown out to the aid of the servant. The man, in his fear— 
he was a timid man with horses, and it was a wonder Charlotte kept him 
—had got out of the carriage. George leaped into it, took the reins and 
the whip, and succeeded in restoring the horses to what Charlotte called 
good humour. Maria’s heart beat when she saw her husband there: she, 
hke the man, was timid. George, however, alighted unharmed, and 
stood talking with Charlotte. He was without his hat. Then he handed 
Charlotte in, and stood looking up and talking to her again, the seat 
being about a mile above his head. Charlotte, at any rate, had no fear; 
she nodded a final adieu to George, and drove away at a fast pace, 
George gazing after her. 

Intimate as George Godolphin was with Charlotte Pain, no such 
thought as that of attributing it to a wrong motive, ever occurred to 
Maria. She had been jealous of Charlotte Pain in the old days, when 
she was Maria Hastings,*dreading that George might choose her for his 
wife: but with their marriage all such feeling ceased. Maria was an 
English gentlewoman, in the best sense of the term; of a refined, re- 
tiring nature, of simply modest speech, innocent of heart: to associate 
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harm now with her husband and Charlotte, was a thing next to impossible 
for her to glance at. Unbiased by others, she would never be likely to 
glance at it. She did not like Charlotte: where tastes and qualities are 
so much opposed as they were in her and Charlotte Pain, mutual predi- 
jection is not easy: but, to suspect any greater cause for dislike, was 
foreign to Maria’s nature. Had Maria even received a hint that the fine 
saddle-horse, boasted of by Charlotte as worthy Maria’s especial observa- 
tion, and costing a hundred and thirty guineas, was a present from her 
husband, she would have attached no motive to the gift, but kindness; 
given him no worse word than a hint at extravagance. Maria could 
almost as soon have disbelieved in herself, as disbelieved in the cardinal 
virtues of George Godolphin. 

It was the day of one of George’s dinner-parties: as Charlotte has 
announced for our information. Fourteen were expected to sit down, 
inclusive of himself and his brother. Mostly countrymen; men who did 
business with the bank; Mr. Verrall and Lord Averil being two of 
them: but Mr. Verrall did not do business with the bank, and was not 
looked upon as a countryman. It was not Maria’s custom to appear at 
all at these parties: she did not, like Charlotte Pain, play the hostess 
afterwards in the drawing-room. Sometimes Maria would spend these 
evenings out: at Ashlydyat, or at the rectory: sometimes, as was her 
intention on this evening, she would remain in the pretty sitting-room in 
her own apartments, leaving the house free. She had been busy over her 
drawing all day, and had not quitted it to stir abroad. 

Mr. George had stirred abroad. Mr. George had taken a late after- 
noon ride with Charlotte Pain. He came home barely in time to dress. 
The bank was closed for the day: the clerks had all gone, save one; the 
old cashier, Mr. Hurde. He sometimes stayed later than the rest. 

“ Any private letters for me?” inquired George, hastening into the 
office, whip in hand, and devouring the letter-rack with eager eyes, where 
the unopened letters were usually put. 

The cashier, a tall man once, but stooping now, with silver spectacles 
and white whiskers, stretched up his neck to look also. ‘ There’s one 
there, sir,” he cried, before George had quite crossed the office. 

George made a grab ut the letter. It stuck in the rack, and he gave 
vent to an impatient word. A blank look of disappointment came over 
his face, when he saw the direction. 

“This is not for me. This is for Mr. Hastings. Who sorted the 
letters ?” 

“ Mr. Hastings, I believe, sir, as usual.” 

** What made him put his own letter in the rack?” muttered George 
to himself. He went about the office; he went into the private room 
and searched his own table. No, there was no letter for him. Mr. 
Hurde remembered that Mr. George Godolphin had been put out in the 
morning by not receiving an expected letter. 

George looked at his watch. “ There’s no time to go to Verrall’s,” he 
thought. “And he would be starting to come here by the time I got up 
to the Folly.” 

Up to his own room to dress, which was not a long process. He then 
entered his wife’s sitting-room. 

“ Drawing still, Maria ?” 
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She looked up with a bright glance. “TI have been so industrious! I 
have been drawing nearly allday. See! I have nearly finished this,” 

George stood by the table in a listless manner, his thoughts preoccu- 
pied: not pleasantly preoccupied, either. Presently he began turning 
over the old sketches in Maria’s portfolio. Maria quitted her seat, and 
stood by her husband, her arm round his neck. He was now sitting side- 
ways on a chair. 

“T put some of these drawings into the portfolio this morning,” she 
observed. “I found them in a box in the lumber room. They had not 
been disinterred, I do believe, since they came here from the rectory. Do 
you remember that one, George?” 

He took the sketch she pointed to, in his hand. A few moments and 
then the recollection flashed over him. “It is a scene néar Broomhead! 
That is Bray’s cottage.” 

“ How glad I am that you recognise it!’ she cried, gleefully. “ It is 
a proof that I sketched it faithfully. Do you remember the day I did it, 
George ?” 

George could not remember that. ‘“ Not particularly,” he answered. 

“Oh, George! It was the day when I was frightened by seeing that 
snake—or whatever it was. You and I and Charlotte Pain were there. 
We took refuge in Bray’s house.” 

“ Refuge from the snake?” asked George. 

Maria laughed. ‘ Lady Godolphin came up, and said I ought to go 
there and rest, and take some water. How terribly frightened 1 was! I 
can recal it still. Bray wanted to marry us afterwards,” she continued, 
laughing more heartily. 

“‘ Bray would have married me to both of you, you and Charlotte, for 
a crown apiece,” said George. 

“ Were you in earnest—when you asked me to let him do it?” she 
dreamily inquired, after a pause, her thoughts cast back to the past. 

“I dare say I was, Maria. We do foolish things sometimes. Had 
you said yes, I should have thought you a silly girl afterwards for your 

ains.” 
ne Of course you would. Do you see that old Welshwoman in the 
doorway ?” resumed Maria, pointing to the drawing. “She was a nice 
old body, in spite of her pipe. I wonder whether she is alive? Perhaps 
Margery knows. Margery had a letter from her sister this morning.” 

“‘ Had ‘she?”’ carelessly returned George. ‘I saw there was a letter 
for her with the Scotch postmark. Has Bray come to grief yet ?”’ 

“T fancy they are always in grief, by the frequency of the appeals to 
Margery. Lady Godolphin is kind to the wife. She tells Margery if it 
were not for my lady, she should starve.” 

An arrival was heard as Maria spoke, and George rang the bell. It 
was answered by Maria’s maid, but George said he wanted the butler. 
The man appeared. 

“Is Mr. Verrall come ?” 

* No, sir. It is Mr. Godolphin.” 

‘When Mr. Verrall comes, show him into the bank parlour, and call 
me. I wish to see him before he goes into the drawing-room.” 

The man departed with his order. George went into the bedroom, 
which was adjoining. A few minutes, and some one else was heard to 
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come in, and run up the stairs with eager steps. It was followed by an 
impatient knocking at Maria’s door. 

“It proved to be Isaac Hastings. A fine-looking young man, with a 
sensible countenance. “ Have they gone in to dinner yet, Maria ?” 
he hastily cried. 

“No. It is not time. Nobody's come but Mr. Godolphin.” 

*‘T did such a stupid trick. I——” 

“Is it you, Isaac?” imterrupted George, returning to the room. ‘I 
could not think who it was, rushing up.” 

“‘T wanted to catch you, sir, before you went in to dinner,” replied 
Isaac, holding out a letter to George. “It came for you this after- 
noon,” he continued, “and I put it, as I thought, in the rack; and one 
for myself, which also came, I put in my pocket. Just now I found I 
had brought away yours, and left mine.”’ 

“ Yours is in the rack now,” said George. “ I wondered what brought 
it there. Hurde said you sorted the letters.” 

He took the letter, glanced at its superscription, and retired to the 
window to read it. There appeared to be but a very few lines. George 
read it twice over, and then lifted his flushed face—flushed as it seemed 
with pain—with a perplexed, hopeless sort of expression. Maria could 
see his face in the pier-glass. She turned to him : 

“‘ George, what is it? You have had bad news !” 

He crushed the letter in his hand: “ Bad news! Nothing of the sort. 
Why should you think that? It is a business letter that I ought to 
have had yesterday, though, and I am vexed at the delay.” 

He left the room again. Isaac prepared to depart. 

“Will you stay and take tea with me, Isaac?” asked Maria. “I 
have dined. I am expecting Rose.” 

“T am out at tea already,” answered Isaac, with a laugh. “I was at 
Grace’s. We were beginning tea, when I put my hand in my pocket 
to take out the letter, and found it was Mr. George Godolphin’s.”’ 

“ You were not in a hurry to read your own letter,” returned Maria. 

“No. I knew who it was from. There was no hurry. I ran all the 
way from Grace’s here, and now I must run back again. Good-by, 

Isaac went. George was in and out of the room, walking about in 
a restless manner. Several arrivals had been heard, and Maria felt sure 
that all the guests, or nearly all, must have come. ‘“ Why don’t you 
go to them, George ?” she asked. 

The hour for dinner struck as she spoke, and George quitted the 
room. He did not enter the drawing-room, but went down and spoke 
to the butler. 

“Is Mr. Verrall not come yet ?” 

“No, sir. Every one else is here.”’ 

George retraced his steps up-stairs and entered the drawing-room. 
He was gay George again; handsome George ; not a line of perplexity 
could be traced on his open brow, not a shade of care in his bright blue 
eye. He shook hands with his guests, offering only a half apology for 
area and saying that he knew his brother was there to replace 


Some minutes of busy conversation, and then it flagged: another few 
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minutes of it, and a second flag. Thomas Godolphin whispered his 
brother, “ George, I should by Mr. Verrall cannot be coming.” 

George went quite red, apparently with anger. ‘“ Not be coming? 
Of course he is coming! There’s nothing likely to detain him.” 

Thomas said no more. But the waiting——well, you all know what 
it is, this awkward waiting for dinner. By-and-by the butler looked 
into the room. George thought it might be a hint that the dinner was 
spoiling, and he reluctantly gave orders for serving. 

A knock at the door—a loud knock—resounding through the house. 
George Godolphin’s face lighted up. “There he is!” he exclaimed. 
« But it was too bad of him to keep us waiting.” 

There he is not, George might have said, could he have looked 
through the closed door at the applicant standing there. It was only 
an evening visitor for Maria, pretty Rose Hastings. 


II. 


A REVELATION IN THE ASH-TREE WALK. 


Tue dinner-table was spacious, consequently the absence of one at 
it, was conspicuous. Mr. Verrall’s chair was still left : he would come 
yet, George said. There was no clergyman present, and Thomas Go- 
dolphin said the grace. He sat at the foot of the table, opposite to his 
brother. | 

“ We are thirteen!” exclaimed Sir John Pevans, a young baronet, 
who had been reared to be a milksop, and feared consumption for him- 
self. ‘I don’t much like it. It is the ominous number, you know.” 

Some of them laughed. ‘‘ What is that peculiar superstition ?”’ asked 
Colonel Max. “I have never been able to understand it.” 

“‘ The superstition is, that if a party of thirteen sit down to dinner, one 
of them is sure to die before the year is out,” replied young Pevans, 
speaking with grave seriousness. 

“‘ Why is thirteen not as good a number to sit down as any other ?” 
cried Colonel Max, humouring the baronet. ‘As good as fourteen, for 
instance ?” 

“ It’s the odd number.” 

“ The odd number. It's no more the odd number, Pevans, than any 
other number’s odd, that’s not even. What do you say to eleven?— 
what do you say to fifteen?” 

“T can’t explain it,” returned Sir John. “I only know that the 
superstition does exist, and that I have noticed, in more instances than 
one, that it has been borne out. Three or four parties who have sat 
down to dinner thirteen, have lost one of them before the year has come 
round. You laugh at me, of course; I have been laughed at before: but, 
suppose you notice it now? We are thirteen of us: see if we are all alive 
by the end of the year.” 

Thomas Godolphin, in his inmost heart, thought it not unlikely that 
one of them, at any rate, would not be there. Several faces were broad 
with amusement: the most serious of them was Lord Averil’s. 

“* You don’t believe in it, Averil!” uttered Colonel Max, in surprise, 
as he gazed at him. 
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“J!” was the answer. ‘Certainly not, Why should you ask it ?” 

“ You look so grave over it.” 

“T never like to joke, though it be but by a smile, on the subject of 
death,” replied Lord Averil. ‘TI once received a lesson upon the point, 
and it will serve me for my life.” 

«Will your lordship tell us what it was?” interposed Sir John, who 
had been introduced to Lord Averil that day for the first time. 

“T cannot tell it now,” replied Lord Averil. “It is not a subject 
suited to a merry party,” he frankly added. “ But it would not tend to 
bear out your superstition, Sir John: you are possibly thinking that it 

> ht.’ 
we If I have sat down once thirteen, I have sat down fifty times,” cried 
Colonel Max, “and we all lived the year out and many a year on to it, 
I'd not mention such nonsense again, were I you, Sir John.” 

Sir John did not answer for a moment: he was enjoying his first glass 
of sparkling wine. ‘‘ Only notice, that’s all,” nodded he. “I don’t want 
to be a croaker, but I don’t like to sit down thirteen.” 

“Could we not make Verrall the scapegoat, and invoke the evil to fall 
on his head ?”’ cried a mocking voice. ‘“ It is his fault.” 

Sir John,” interrupted another, “how do you calculate the time ? 
Is the damage to accrue before this veritable year of grace is out ; or do 
you give us full twelve months from this evening?” 

“ Ridicule me as much as you like,” said Sir John, good humouredly. 
“ All I say is, Notice. If every one of us, now sitting here, is alive this 
time twelvemonth, then I'll not put faith in it again. I hope we shall + 
be 1” . 

“IT hope we shall be, too,” acquiesced Colonel Max. “ You area 
social subject, though, to invite to dinner, Pevans! I should fancy Mr. 
George Godolphin is thinking so.” 

Mr. George Godolphin appeared to be thinking of something that 
rendered him somewhat distrait. In point of fact, his duties as host were 
considerably broken in upon by listening to the door. Above the con- 
versation, the clatter of plates, the drawing of corks, his ear was alive, 
hoping for the knock that should announce Mr. Verrall. It was of 
course strange that he neither came nor sent. But no knock seemed to 
come: and George could only rally his powers and forget Mr. Verrall. 

It was a recherché repast. George Godolphin’s state dinners always 
were. No trouble or expense was spared at them. Luxuries, in season 
and out of season, would be there. The turtle would seem richer at his 
table than at any other, the venison more than venison ; the Moselle was 
of a fuller flavour, the sparkling hermitage was of the rarest vintage. 
The dinner this day did not disgrace its predecessors, and the guests ap- 
pe to enjoy themselves to the utmost, in spite of the absence of Mr. 

errall, and Sir John Pevans’s prognostications thereon. 

The evening was drawing on, and some of the gentlemen were solacing 
themselves with a cup of coffee, when the butler slipped a note into his 
master’s hand. “The man is waiting for an answer, sir,” he whispered. 

George glided out of the room, opened the note, and read it. So fully 
impressed had he been with the conviction that it came from Mr. 
Verrall, explaining the cause of his absence, that he positively had to 
read it twice over before he could take in the fact fully that it was not 
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from Mr. Verrall at all. A very few lines in pencil, dated from the 
principal inn of the place, and running as follows : 


«“ Dear Gopotpuin,—lI am ill and creaky, and have halted here mid- 
way in my journey, to get a night’s rest, before going on again, which I 
must do at six in the morning. Come in for half an hour, there’s a 
good fellow! I don’t know when we may meet again. The regiment 
embarks to-morrow ; and it can’t embark without me. Come at once, 
or I shall be gone to bed. 

“G. Sr. Ausyn.” 


One burning desire, almost irrepressible, had hung over George all the 
evening—that he could run up to Verrall’s and learn the cause of his 
absence. Mr. Verrall’s absence in itself would not in the least have 
troubled George; but he had a most urgent reason for wishing to see 
him: hence his anxiety. To leave his guests to themselves, and do so, 
would have been scarcely the thing: but this note appeared to afford just 
the excuse wanting. At any rate, George determined to make it the 
excuse. 

“ One of the waiters brought this, I suppose, Pierce ?” he said to the 
butler. , 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ My compliments, and I will be with Captain St. Aubyn directly.” 

George went into the room again. Intending to proclaim his pro- 
posed absence, and plead Captain St. Aubyn’s illness (which he would 
put in a strong light) as his justification for the inroad upon good 
manners. A sudden thought came over him that he would only tell 
Thomas. George drew him aside. 

“Thomas, you'll be host for me for half an hour,” he whispered. “ St. 
Aubyn has just sent me an urgent summons to go and see him at the 
Bell. He was passing through Prior’s Ash, and is forced to halt and 
lie up: very ill.” 

“‘ Won’t to-morrow morning do?” asked Thomas. 

“He goes on at six. The regiment embarks to-morrow. I'll be back 
before they have had time to miss me. If they do miss me, say it is a 
duty of friendship that any one of them would have answered, as I am 
doing, if called upon. I'll soon be back.” 

Away he went. Thomas felt unusually well that evening, and exerted 
himself for his brother. Once out of the house, George hesitated. Should 
he dash up to Lady Godolphin’s Folly first, and ease his mind, or should 
he go first to the Bell? The Bell was very near, but in the opposite 
direction to Ashlydyat. He turned first to the Bell, and was soon in the 
presence of Captain St. Aubyn. 

They had been long friends, the two: first at school; then at college; 
and since, up to now. St. Aubyn was of the same county, but from its 
extreme confines. George had seen him some days before, and had then 
wished him God speed. He was bound for Malta. 

“Tam sorry to have sent for you,”’ exclaimed Captain St. Aubyn, 
holding out his hand toGeorge. ‘I hear you have friends this evening.” 

“It is just the kindest thing you could have done for me,”’ impulsively 
answered George. “I would have given a five-pound note out of 
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my - t for a plea to absent myself; and your letter came and 
it.” 

What more he chose to explain was between themselves : it was not 
mauch: and in five minutes George was on his to Lady Godolphin’s 
Folly. On he strode, his eager legs scarcely touching the ground. He 
ifted his hat and bared his brow, hot with anxiety, to the night air. It 
was a very light night, the moon high; and, as G pushed through 
the dark grove on the grounds of the Folly, he saw Charlotte Pain 
em from the same at a little distance, a dark shawl, or mantle, thrown 
completely over her head and figure, apparently for the purpose of disguise 
or concealment. Her face was turned for a moment towards the moon- 
light, and there was no mistaking the features of Charlotte Pain. Then 
she crouched down, and sped along under the friendly cover of the trees. 
George hastened to overtake her. 

But when he got up with her, as he thought, there was no Charlotte 
there. There was no anybody. Where had she crept to? How had 
she disappeared? She must have plunged among the trees again. But 
George was in too much haste then to see Mr. Verrall, to puzzle himself 
over Charlotte. He crossed to the terrace and rang at the bell. 

Were the servants making merry? He had to ring again. A tole- 
rable peal this time. Its echoes might shave been heard at Ashlydyat. 

‘Is Mr. Verrall at home ?” 

“No, sir. Mrs. Pain is.” 

“ Mrs. Pain is not,” thought George to himself. But he followed the 
man to the drawing-room. 

To his indescribable astonishment, there sat Charlotte, at work. She 
was in evening dress, her gown and hair interlaced with jewels. Calmly 
and quietly sat she, very quietly for her, her King Charley reposing upon 
a chair at her side, fast alseep. It was next to impossible to fancy, or 
believe, that she could have been outside a minute or two ago, scudding 
in and out of the trees, as if dodging somebody, perhaps himself. And 
yet, had it been necessary, George thought he could have sworn that the 
face he saw was the face of Charlotte. So bewildered did he feel, as to 
be diverted for a moment from the business which had taken him there. 

“You may well be surprised!” cried Charlotte, looking at him; and 
George noticed, as she spoke, that she was unusually pale, not a vestige of 
colour in her cheeks or lips. ‘To see me at work is one of the world’s 
wonders. A crochet mat took my fancy to-day in a shop, and I bought 
it, thinking I'd make one like it. Instead of that, I have managed to 
ravel out the other.” 

She pointed on the ground as she spoke. There, half covered by her 
dress, lay a heap of erinkled-looking cotton; no doubt the ravelled-out 
mat. Charlotte was plying the needle again with assiduity, her eyes fixed 
on the pattern of instruction at her elbow. 

“ How very quickly you must have come in!” exclaimed George. 

“Come in from where?” asked Charlotte. 

“As I came to the door, I saw you stooping down near the grove on 
the left, something dark over your head.” 

“You fancied it,” said Charlotte. ‘I have not been out.’ 

“But I certainly did see you,” repeated George. ‘I could not be 
mistaken. You———were I fanciful, Charlotte, I should say you were in 
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mischief, and wanted to escape observation. You were stooping down 
under shade of the trees and running along quickly.” 

Charlotte lifted her face and looked at him with wondering eyes 
“ Are you joking, or are you in earnest?” asked she. 

“I never was more in earnest in my life. I could have staked my life 

upon its being you.” 

mee Then I assure you I have not stirred out of this room since I came 
into it after dinner. What possessed me to try at this senseless work, I 
cannot tell,” she added, finging it to the other end of the room in a 
momentary accession of temper. “ It has given me the headache, and 
they brought some tea to me.’ 

“ You are looking very pale,” remarked George. 

“AmI? I don’t t eA get such a headache as this. The pain is here, ' 
over my left temple. Bathe it for me, will you, George ?” 

A handkerchief and some eau-de-Cologne were neal on the table 
her. George gallantly undertook the office: but he could not overget his 
wonder. “I'll tell you what, Charlotte. If it was not yourself, it must 
have been your——” 

“It must have been my old blind black dog,” interrupted Charlotte. 
“ He has a habit of creeping about the trees at night. There! I am sure 
that’s near enough. I don’t believe it was anything.” 

“Your double I was going to say,” persisted George. “I never saw 
your face, if I did not think I saw it then. It proves how mistaken we 
may be. Where’s Verrall? <A pretty trick he played me this even- 
ing.” 

ne What trick ?”’ repeated Charlotte. ‘‘ Verrall’s gone to London.” 

“ Gone to London!” shouted George, his tone one of painful dismay. 
“Tt cannot be.” 

“Tt is,” said Charlotte. ‘When I got in from our ride I found 
Verrall going off by the train. He had received a telegraphic message, 
which took him up.” 

“‘ Why did he not call upon me? He knew-—he knew—the necessity 
there was for me to see him. He ought to have come.” 

“T conclude he was in a hurry to eatch the train,” said Charlotte. 

“ Why did he not send ?” 

“He did send. I heard him send a verbal message by one of the ser- 
vants: to the effect that he was summoned unexpectedly to London, 
and could not, therefore, attend your dinner. How early you have 
broken up!” 

“We have not broken up. I left my guests to see after Verrall. No 

e was brought to me.” 
: “ Then I will inquire,” began Charlotte, rising. George gently pushed 
er back. 

“Tt is of little comsequence,”’ he said. ‘It might have saved me some 
suspense; but I am glad I got the dinner over without knowing it. IL 
must see Verrall.”’ 

Charlotte carried her point, and rang the bell. “If you are glad, 
George, it is no extenuation for the negligence of the nt are They 
may be forgetting some message of more importance, if they are left un- 
reproved now.” 


“ But, forgotten, the message had not been. The servant, it appeared, 
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had misunderstood his master, and carried the message to Ashlydyat, 
instead of to the bank. 

“ How very stupid he must have been!” uttered Charlotte to George, 
when the explanation had been arrived at. “ Sometimes I think servants 
have but half their share of brains.” 

“‘ Charlotte, I must see Verrall. I had a letter this evening from 
London which I ought to have had yesterday, and it has driven me to my 
wits’ end.” 

« About the old business ?’’ questioned Charlotte. 

“ Just so. Look here.” 

He took the letter from his pocket: the letter brought back to him by 
Isaac Hastings, and which he had assured Maria had not contained bad 
news: opened it, and handed it to Charlotte for her perusal. Better, 

ssibly, for Mr. George Godolphin that he had made a bosom friend of 

is wife than of Charlotte Pain! Better for gentlemen in general, it 
may be, that they should tell their secrets to their wives than to their 
wives’ rivals—however comprehensive the fascinations of these latter 
ladies may be. George, however, made his own bed, as we all do; and 
George would have to lie upon it. 

‘¢ What am I to do, Charlotte?” 

Charlotte sat bending over the note, and pressing her forehead. Her 
look was one of perplexity ; perplexity great as George’s. 

“It is a dangerous position,” she said at length. “ If not averted-——” 

She came to a dead pause, and their eyes met. 

“ Ay!” he repeated—“ if not averted! Nothing would remain for me 
but PR 

“Hush, George,” said she, laying her hand upon his lips, and then 
letting it fall upon his hand, where it remained. 

There they sat, it is hard to say how long, heads together, talking 
earnestly. Charlotte was in his full confidence. Whatever may have 
been the nature, the depth of his perplexities, she fathomed them. At 
length George sprung up with a start. 

“TI am forgetting everything! 1 forgot those people were at home, 
waiting for me. Charlotte, I must go.” ! 

She rose, put her arm within his, and took a step with him, as if she 
would go to let him out. Perhaps she was in the habit of letting him 
out. 

“ Not there! not that way!” she abruptly said, for George was turning 
to unclose the shutter of the window. ‘“ Come into the next room, and 
T’ll open that.” 

The next room was dark. They opened the window, and stood yet a 
minute within the room, talking anxiously still. Then he quitted her, 
and went forth. 

He intended to take the lonely road homewards, that dark, narrow road 
you may remember to have heard of, where the ash-trees met overhead, 
and, as report went, a ghost was in the habit of taking walking exercise 
by night. George had no thoughts for ghosts just then: he had a 
“‘ ghost” within him, frightful enough to scare away a whole lane full. 
Nevertheless, George Godolphin did take a step back with a start, when, 
just inside the Ash-tree walk, after passing the turnstile, there came a 


dismal groan from some dark figure seated on a broken bench. 
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It was all dark together there. The thick ash-trees hid the moon; 
George had just emerged from where her beams shone bright and open; 
and not at first did he distinguish who it was, sitting there. But his eyes 

w accustomed to the obscurity. 

“ Thomas!’ he uttered in consternation. ‘Is it you?” 

For answer, Thomas Godolphin caught hold of his brother, bent for- 
ward, and laid his forehead upon George’s arm, another deep groan 
breaking from him. 

That George Godolphin would rather have been waylaid by a real 
ghost, than by his brother at that particular time and place, -was certain. 
It may be very charming to a schoolboy to steal cherry-pudding, but it’s 
not pleasant to be caught coming out of the pantry by the master. Better 
that the whole world should detect any undue anxiety for Mr. Verrall’s 
companionship just then, than that Thomas Godolphin should. At least, 
George thought so : but conscience makes the best of us cowards. Never- 
theless, he gave his earnest sympathy to his brother. 

“Lean on me, Thomas. Let me support you." How have you been 
taken ill ?”” 

Another minute, and the paroxysm of pain was past. Thomas wiped 
the dew from his brow, and George sat down on the narrow bench beside 
him. 

“‘ How came you to be here alone, Thomas? Where is your carriage?” 

“T ordered the carriage early, and it came just as you had gone out,” 
explained Thomas. “ Feeling well, I sent it away, saying I would walk 
home. The pain overtook me just as I reached this spot, and but for the 
bench I should have fallen. But, George, what brings you here ?”’ was 
the next very natural question. ‘ You told me you were going to the 
Bell.” 

“So I was; so I did,” said George, speaking volubly. “St. Aubyn 
I found very poorly: I told him he would be best in bed, and came away. 
It was a nice night; I felt inclined for a run, so I came up here to ask 
Verrall what had kept him away. He was sent for to London, it 
seems, and the stupid servant took his apology to Ashlydyat, instead of 
to the bank.”’ 

Thomas Godolphin might well have rejoined, “If Verrall is away, 
where have you stopped?” But he made no remark. 

“ Are they all gone?” asked George, alluding to his guests. 

“They are all gone. I made it right with them respecting your 
absence. My being there was almost the same thing: they appeared to 
regard it so. George, 1 believe I must have your arm as far as the house. 
See what an old man I am getting.” 

“ Will you not rest longer? I am in no hurry, as they have gone. 
What can this pain be, that seems to be attacking you of late?” 

“Has it never occurred to you what it may be?” quietly rejoined 
Thomas. 

“No,” replied George. But he noticed that Thomas’s tone was 
peculiar one, and he began to run over in his own mind all the phar- 
macopeeia of ailments that flesh is heir to. “It cannot be rheumatism, 
can it, Thomas ?”’ 

“It is something worse than rheumatism,” said Thomas, in his 
July—vou. CXXV. NO. CCCCXCIX. U 
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serene, ever-thoughtful tone. “A short while, George, and you will 
be master of Ashlydyat.” 

George’s heart seemed to stand still, and then bound onwards in e 
tumult. The words struck upon every chord of feeling he possessed— 
struck from more causes than one. 

** What do you mean, Thomas? What do you fear may be the 
matter with you ?” 

“ Do you remember what killed our mother ?” 

There was a painful pause. “Oh, Thomas!” 

** It is so,”’ said Thomas, quietly. 

“J hope you are mistaken! I hope you are mistaken!” reiterated 
George. ‘ Have you had advice? You must have advice.” 

“] have had it. Snow confirms my own suspicions. I desired the 
truth.” 

* Who’s Snow ?” returned George, disparagingly. ‘Go to London, 
Thomas; consult the best men there. Or telegraph for one of them 
down to you,” 

“For the satisfaction of you all, I may do so,” he replied. ‘ But 
it cannot benefit me, George.” 

* Good Heavens, what a dreadful thing !” uttered George, with feel- 
ing. ‘* What a blow to fall upon you !" 

“You would regard it so, were it to fall upon you; and naturally. 
You are young, joyous ; you have your wife and children. I have none 
» of these attributes : and—if I had them all, we are iv the hands of One 
who knows what is best.” 

George Godolphin did not feel very joyous just then: had not felt 
particularly joyous for a long time. Somehow, his own inward care 
was more palpable to him than this news, sad though it was, imparted 
by his brother. He lifted his right hand to his temples and kept it 
there. Thomas suffered his own hand to fall upon George’s left, which 
rested on his knee. A more holy contact than that imparted by Mrs. 
Charlotte Pain’s. 

“ Don’t grieve, George. Iam more than resigned. I think of it as 
a happy change. This world, take it at its best, is full of care: if we 
seem free from it one year, it ouly falls upon us more unsparingly the 
next. It is wisely ordered : were the world made too pleasant to us, we 
might be wishing that it could be our permanent home.” 

Heaven knew that George had enough care upon him. He knew it. 
But he was not yet weary of the world. Few do weary of it, whatever 
may be their caro, until they have learned to look for a better. 

“In the days gone by, I have felt tempted to wonder why Ethel 
should have been taken,” resumed Thomas Godolphin. “I see now 
how merciful the fiat was. George, I have been more thoughtfully 
observant, perhaps, than many are; and J have learnt to see, to know, 
how marvellously all these fiats are fraught with mercy ; full of dark 
sorrow as they may seem to us. It would have been a bitter trial to me 
to leave her here unprotected; in deep sorrow; perhaps with young 
children. I scarcely think I could have been reconciled to go; and I 
know what her grief would have been. All's for the best.” 

Most rare was it for undemonstrative Thomas Godolphin thus to 
express his hidden sentiments. George never knew him to do so be- 
fore. The time and place were peculiarly fitted for it : the still, light 
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night, telling of peacefulness; the shady trees around, the blue sky 
overhead. In these paroxysms of the disease, Thomas felt brought 
almost face to face with death. 

“ It will be a blow to Janet !” exclaimed George, the thought striking 
him. 

« She will feel it as one.” 

“ Thomas ! can nothing be done for you?’’ was the impulsive rejoinder, 
spoken in all hearty good feeling. 

“Could it be done for my mother, George ?” 

“7 know. But, since then, science has made strides. . Diseases, once 
deemed incurable, yield now to skill and enlightenment. I wish you 
would go to London !” 

“There are some few diseases which bring death with them, in spite 
of human skill: which will bring it to the end of time,” rejoimed Thomas 
Godolphin. “ This is one.” 

“ Well, Thomas, you have given me my pill for to-night: and for a 
great many more nights; and days too. I wish I had not heard it! 
But that, you will say, is a wish savouring only of selfishness. It is 
a dreadful affliction for you! Thomas, 1 must say it—a dreadful 
affliction.” 

“The disease, or the ending, do you mean ?” Thomas asked, with a 
smile. 

“ Both are. But I spoke more particularly of the disease. The dis- 
ease in itself is a lingering death, and nothing better.” 

“ A lingering death is the most favoured death—as I regard it: a 
sudden death the most unhappy one. See what time is given me to 
‘set my house in order,’” he added, the sober, pleasant smile deepen- 
ing. “I must not fail to do it well, must 1?” 

“ And the pain, Thomas! That will be lingering, too.” 

“‘T must bear it.” 

He rose as he spoke, and put his arm within his brother’s. George 
seemed to him then the same powerful protector that he, Thomas, must 
have seemed to Sir George in that midnight walk at Broomhead. He 
stood a minute or two, as if gathering his strength, and then walked 
forward, leaning heavily on George. It was the pain, the excessive 
agony that so unnerved him: a little while, and he would seem in the 
possession of his strength again. 

“Ay, George, it will soon be yours. I shall not long keep you out of 
Ashlydyat. 1 cannot quite tell how you will manage alone at the bank 
when I am gone,” he continued, more in a business tone. “ I think of it 
a great deal. Sometimes | fancy it might be better if you took a staid, 
sober partner; one of middle age, a thorough man of each Great 
confidence has been accorded me, you know, George. I suppose people 
like my steady habits.” 

“They like you for your honest integrity,”’ returned George, the words 
seeming to break from him impulsively. “I shall manage very well, I 
daresay, when the time comes. I suppose I must settle down to steadi- 
ness ; to be more like you have been. I can,” he continued, in a sort of 

soliloquy. “I can, and I will.” 

“ And George, you will be a good master,” went on Thomas. “ Be a 
kind, considerate, good master to all who shall then be dependent on you. 
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I have tried to be so; and, now that the end has come, it is, I assure you, 
a pleasant consciousness to possess—to look back upon. Ihave a few, very 
few poor pensioners who may have been a little the better for me: those 
I shall take care of, and Janet will sometimes see them. But some of 
the servants lapse to you with Ashlydyat : I speak of them. Make them 
comfortable. Most of them are already in years: take care of them when 
they shall be too old to work.” : 

“Oh, I'll do that,” said George. “I expect Ja—— 

George’s words died away. They had turned round the ash-trees, and 
were in front of the Dark Plain, White enough looked the plain that 
night; but dark was the Shadow on it. Yes, it was there! The dark, 
the portentous, the terrific Shadow of Ashlydyat ! 

They stood still. Perhaps their hearts stood still, Who can know? 

\ man would rather confess to an unholy deed, than acknowledge his 
belief in a ghostly superstition. 

* Tlow dark it is to-night!” broke from George. 

In truth, it had never been darker, never more intensely distinct. If, 
as the popular belief went, the evil to overtake the Godolphins was 
foreshadowed to be greater or less, according to the darker or lighter hue 
of the Shadow, why then never did the like ill fall on the Godolphins, that 
was to fall now. 

“Tt is black, not dark,” replied Thomas, in answer to George’s remark. 
“T never saw it black as it is now. Last night it was comparatively 
light.” 

George turned his gaze quickly upwards to the moon, Searching in 
the aspect of that luminary a solution of the black shade of to-night. 
‘ There's no difference!” he cried aloud. ‘The moon was as bright as 
this, last night, but no brighter. I don’t think it could be brighter. You 
say the Shadow was there last night, Thomas ?”’ 

“Yes. But not so dark.” 

* Bat, Thomas! you were ill last night; you could not see it.” 

“| came as far as the turnstile here with Lord Averil. He called at 
Ashlydyat after leaving Lady Godolphin’s Folly. I was better then, and 
strolled out of the house with him.”’ 

‘Did he see the Shadow ?”’ 

“T don’t know. It was there; but not very distinct. He did not 
appear to observe it. We were passing quickly, and talking about my 
illness.” 

“Did you impart to Lord Averil any hint of what your illness may 
be?” asked George, hastily. 

“Not an indication of it. Janet, Snow, and you are my only con- 
fidants as yet. Bexley partially so. Were that Shadow to be seen by 
Prior’s Ash, and the fact of my illness to transpire, people would be for 
saying that it was a forewarning of my end,” he continued, with a grave 
smile, as he and George turned to pursue their road to Ashlydyat. 

They reached the porch in silence. George shook hands with his 
brother. “ Don’t you attempt to come to business to-morrow,” he said. 
“I will come up in the evening, and see you.” 

“ Won't you come in now, George ?” 

“Not now. Good night, Thomas. I heartily wish you better.” 
George turned and retraced his steps, past the ash-trees, past the Dark 
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Plain. Intensely black the Shadow did certainly look: blacker even than 
when he had passed it just before—at least so it appeared to George's 
eves. He halted a moment, quite struck with the sombre hue. “ Thomas 
said it appeared but light last night,” he half muttered: “and for him 
death cannot be much of an evil. Superstitious Janet, daft Margery, 
would both say that the evil affects me: that 1 am to bring it!” he 
added, with a smile of mockery at the words. “ Angry enough it cer- 
tainly looks!” 

It did look angry. But George vouchsafed it no further attention. 
Ile had too much on lis mind to give heed to shadows, even though 
were the ominous Shadow of Ashlydyat. George, as he had said to 
Charlotte Pain, was pretty near at his wits’ end. One of his minor per- 
plexities was, how he should get to London. He had urgent necessit 
for proceeding thither in search of Mr. Verrall, and equally urgent was it 
that the expedition should be kept from the knowledge of ‘Thomas Godol- 
phin. What convenient excuse could he invent for his absence ? 

Rapidly arranging his plans, he proceeded again to the Bell Inn, held 
a few minutes’ confidential conversation with Captain St. Aubyn, waking 
that gentleman out of his first sleep to hold it—not that he by any means 
enlightened Azm as to any trouble that might be running riot with his 
brain—and then went straight home. Maria came forward to meet him. 

“ Tlow is poor Captain St. Aubyn, George? Very ill?” 

“Very. How did you know anything about it, Maria?” 

“Thomas told me you had been sent for. Thomas came to my 
sitting-room before he left, after the rest were gone. You have stayed a 
good while with him.” 

“Ay. What should you say if I were to go back and stop the night 
with him?” asked George, half jokingly. 

* Is he so ill as that?” 

“And also to accompany him a stage or two on his journey to-morrow 
morning ? He starts at six, and he is about as fit to travel as an invalid 
first out of bed after a month’s illness.” 

“ Do you really mean that you are going to do all that, George?” she 
inquired, in surprise. 

George nodded. “I do not fancy Thomas will be here to-morrow, 
Maria. Ask to speak to Isaac. Tell him that I shall be home some 
time in the afternoon, but I have gone out of town a few miles with a 
sick friend. He can say so if I am particularly inquired for.” 

George went to his bedroom. Maria followed him. He was changing 
his dress-coat and waistcoat, and he took an over-coat upon his arm. 
Then he looked at his watch. 

“ What is the time?” asked Maria. 

“ Twenty minutes past eleven. Good night, my darling.” 

She fondly held his face down to hers while he kissed her, giving him 
—as George had once saucily told her she would do—kiss for kiss. 
There was no shame in it now; only love. “ Oh, George, my dearest, 
mind you come back safe and well to me!” she murmured, the tears 
filling her eyes. 

‘Don’t I always come back safe and well to you, you foolish child ! 
Take care of yourself, Maria.” 

He went down stairs, unlocked the large door which shut in the bank 
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premises, and entered the manager’s room—his own. Unlocking his 
desk, he took from it one or two things that he required, and was re- 
locking it when Maria came in. 

“T found this on the floor of our room, George. I think you must 
have dropped it.’ 

It was the letter which had caused George such tribulation. “ Thank 
you,” he said e: wwerly, wondering at his ¢: arelessness; for it would not have 
been altogether agreeable had that letter been eel and read by indis- 
criminate people. In changing some things from one coat to the other, 
he must have dropped it. 

“* Must you really go, George! , 

‘And this minute, “(00s One more good-by, my dearest.” 

Theis last farewell, their last kiss was taken, Maria’s hand lingering in 
his. Could she have divined that Mr. George’s tender adieux sometimes 
strayed elsewhere !—that his confidences were given, but not to her! 
George locked the door, and Maria took the key, to deposit it in its 
place. He then went out at the hall door, and closed it after him. 

It was well Maria did not watch him away! Well for her astonish- 
ment. Instead of going to the Bell Inn, he turned short round to the 
lett, and took the cross cut which led to the railway. Gaining the station 
in time to catch the express train, which passed through Prior’s Ash at 
midnight for London. 


IIT. 


MR. VERRALL’S CHAMBERS. 


In thoroughly handsome chambers towards the west end of London, 
fitted up with a costly elegance more in accordance (one would think) 
with a place consec ‘rated to the refinements of life, than to business, there 
sat one morning a dark gentleman, of most staid and respectable appear- 
anee. To look at his clean, smoothly-shaven face, his grey hair, his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, his staid appearance altogether, every item of which 
carried respectability with it, you might have trusted the man at the first 
glance. In point of fact, he was got up éo be trusted. A fire was plea- 
sant on those spring mornings, and a large and clear one burnt in the 
burnished grate. Miniature statues, and other articles possess ‘ing, one 
must suppose, some rare excellence, gave to the room an artistic look; 
and the venerable gentleman (venerable in staid respectability, you must 
understand, more than from age, for his years were barely fifty) sat 
enjoying its blaze, and culling choice morsels from the Times. The 
money article, the prices of stock, a large insolvency case, and other 
news, especially acceptable to men of business, being eagerly read by him. 

An architect might go and take a model of these chambers, so artistic- 
ally were they arranged. A client could pass into any one of the three 
rooms, and not come out by the same door; he might go up to them by 
the wide and handsome staircase, and descend by means of a ladder, and 
emerge in a back street. Not altogether a ladder, literally speaking 5 
but by a staircase so narrow as to deserve the name. It did happen, 
onee in a way, that a gentleman might prefer that means of exit, even if 
he did not of entrance. These chambers were, not to keep you longer 


in — the offices of the great bill-discounting firm, Trueworthy 
and Co, 
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One peculiar feature in their internal economy was, that no client ever 
got to see Mr. True ‘wor thy. He was too gre at a man to stoop to busi- 
ness in his own proper person: he was taking his pleasure in the East ; 
or he was on a visit to some foreign court, the especial guest of its im- 
perial head ; or sojourning with his bosom friend the Duke of Dorset- 
shire at his shooting- box ; or reposing at his own country-seat ; or ill in 
bed with the gout: from one or other of these contingencies Mr. True- 
worthy was invariably invisible. It hap pened now and then that there 
was a disturbance in these elegant chambers, caused by some ill-bred and 
ill-advised gentleman, who persisted in saying that he had been treated 
hardly—in point of fact, ruined. One or two had, on these occasions, 
broadly asserted their conviction that there was no Mr. Trueworthy : but 
of course their ravings, whether on the score of their own wrongs, or on 
the non-existence of ‘that estimable gentleman, whose fashionable move- 
ments might have filled a weekly column of the Court Circular, were 
taken for what they were worth. 

In the years gone by—but a very few years, though—the firm had 
owned another head: at any rate, ‘another name. A young and fair 
man, who had disdained the exclusiveness adopted by his successor, and 
deemed himself not too great a mortal to be seen of men. This unfor- 
tunate principal had managed his affairs very badly. In some way or 
other, he came to grief. Perhaps the blame lay in his youth. Some- 
body was so sighed as to prefer against him a charge of swindling ; and 
ill-natured tongues said it would go hard with him—fifteen years at 
least. What they meant by the last : phrase, they best knew. Like many 
another charge, it never came to anything. The very hour before he 
would have captured, he made his escape, and never since had been 
seen or heard of. Some surmised that he was dead, some that he was in 
hiding ene only one thing was certain; that into this country he 
could not again enter. 

All that, however, was past and gone. The gentleman, Mr. Brompton, 
sitting at his ease over his newspaper, his legs stretched out to the blaze, 
was the confidential manager and head of the office: half the applicants 
did not know but he was the principal: strangers, at first, invariably 
believed that he was. A lower satellite, a clerk, or whatever he might 
be, sat in an outer room and bowed in the clients, his bow showing far 
more deference to this gentleman, than to the clients themselves. How 
could they sup pose he was anything less than the principal ? 

On this morning, there went up the broad staircase a gentleman whose 
remarkable good looks drew the eyes of the passers-by “towards him, as 
he got out of the cab which brought him. ‘The clerk took a hasty step 
forward, to impede his progress, for the gentleman was crossing ‘the office 
with a bold step: and all steps might not be admitted to that inner room. 
The gentleman, however, put up his hand, as if to say, Don’t you know 
me? and went on. The clerk, who at the first moment had probably not 
had time to recognise him, threw open the inner door. 

“ Mr. George Godolphin, sir.”’ 

Mr. George Godolphin strode on. He was evidently not on familiar 
terms with the gentleman, who rose to receive him, for he did not shake 
hands. His tone and manner were courteous. 

“Is Mr. Verrall here?” 
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* He is not here, Mr. Godolphin. I am not sure that he will be here 
to-day.” 

“I must see him,’’ said George, firmly. “1 have followed him to 
town to see him. You know that he came up yesterday fF” 

“Yes. 1 met him last night.” 

* 1 should suppose, as he was sent for unexpectedly—which I hear was 
the case—that he was sent for on business; and therefore that he would 
be here to-day,” pursued George. 

“Tam not sure of it. He left it an open question.” 

George looked uncommonly perplexed. ‘ L must see him, and ] 
must be back at Prior’s Ash during business hours to-day. I want to 
catch the eleven down-train if I can.” 

“Can I do for you as well as Mr. Verrall?’’ asked Mr. Brompton, 
after a pause, 

“No, you can’t. Verrall I must see. It is very strange you don’t 
know whether he is to be here, or not.” 

“It happens to-day that I do not know. Mr. Verrall left it last 
night, I say, an open question.” 

* It is the loss of time that I am thinking of,” returned George. “ You 
see if I go down now to his residence, he may have left it to come up; 
and we should just miss each other.” 

‘** Very true,” assented Mr. Brompton. 

George stood a moment in thought, and then turned on his heel, and 
departed. “ Do you know whether Mr. Verrall will be up this morn- 
ing?” he asked of the clerk, as he passed through the outer room. 

The clerk shook his head. “ I am unable to say, sir.” 

George went down to the cab, and entered it. ‘ Where to, sir?” 
asked the driver, as he closed the door. 

* The South-Western Railway.” 

As the echo of George’s footsteps died away on the stairs, Mr. Bromp- 
ton, first slipping the bolt of the door which led into the clerk’s room, 
opened the door of another room. A double door, thoroughly well 
padded, deadening all semblance of sound between the apartments, It 
was a larger and more luxurious room still. Two gentlemen were seated 
in it; by a similar bright fire ; though, to look at the face of the one—a 
young man, whose handkerchief, as it lay carelessly on the table beside 
him, bore a viscount’s coronet—nobody would have thought the fire was 
needed. His face was of a glowing red, and he was talking in angry 
excitement, but with a tone and manner somewhat subdued, as if he 
were in the presence of a master, and dared not put forth his mettle. In 
short, he looked something like a caged lion. Opposite to him, listen- 
ing with cold, imperturbable courtesy, his face utterly impassive, as it 
ever was, his eyes calm, his yellow hair in perfect order, his moustaches 
smooth, his elbows resting on the arms of his chair, and the tips of his 
fingers meeting, on one of which fingers shone a monster diamond of 
the purest water, was Mr. Verrall. Early as the hour was, glasses and 
champagne stood on the table. 

Mr. Brompton telegraphed a sign to Mr. Verrall, and he came out, 
leaving the viscount to waste his anger upon air. The viscount might 
rely on one thing: that it was just as good to bestow it upon air as 
upon Mr. Verrall, for all the impression it would make on the latter. 
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« Godolphin has been here,” said Mr. Brompton, keeping the thick 
doors carefully closed. 

“ He has followed me to town, then! I thought he might. It is of 
no use my seeing him. If he won’t go deeper into the mire, why, the 
explosion must come.” 

“He must go deeper into it,” remarked Mr. Brompton. 

“Tle holds out against it, and words seem wasted on him. Where's 
he gone ?” 

* Down to your house, I expect. He says he must be back home 
to-day, but must see you first. I thought you would not care to meet 
him, so said I didn’t know whether you'd be here or not.” 

Mr. Verrall mused. “ Yes, L'll see him. I ean’t deal with him 
altogether as I do with others. And he has been a lucky card to us.” 

Mr. Verrall went back to his viscount, who by that time was striding 
in the most explosive manner up and down the room. Mr. Brompton 
sat down to his newspaper again, and his interesting news of the In- 
solvent Court. 

In one of the most charming villas on the banks of the Thames, a 
villa which literally lacked nothing desirable, that money could buy, 
sums of which had been lavished upon it, sat Mrs. Verrall at a late 
breakfast, on that same morning. She jumped up with a little scream 
at the sight of George Godolphin crossing the velvet lawn. 

“ What ill news have you come to tell me? Is Charlotte killed? or 
is Lady Godolphin’s Folly on fire ?” 

“ Charlotte was well when I left her, and the Folly standing,” re- 
plied George, throwing care momentarily to the winds, as he was sure 
to do in the presence of a pretty woman. 

“She will be killed, you know, some day, with those horses of hers,” 
rejoined Mrs, Verrall. ‘ What have you come for, then, at this unex- 
pected hour?”? When Verrall arrived last night, he said you were 
dinner-holding at Prior’s Ash.” 

“| want to see Verrall. Is he up yet ?” 

“Up! He was up and away, ages before I awoke. He went up early 
to the office.” 

George paused : “I have been to the office, and Mr. Brompton said 
he did not know whether he would be there to-day at all.” 

“ Oh, well, Z don’t know,” returned Mrs. Verrall, believing she might 
have made an inconvenient admission. ‘“ When he goes up to town, I 
assume he goes to the office; but he may be bound to the wilds of 
Siberia for anything I can tell.” 

“When do you expect him home ?” asked George. 

“I did not ask him when,” carelessly replied Mrs. Verrall. “ It may 
“< to-day, or it may be next month. What will you take for break- 
ast ?” 

“T will not take anything,” replied George, holding out his hand to 
depart. 

‘But you are not going again in this hasty manner! What sort of 
a visit do you call this ?” 

‘A hasty one,” replied George. “I must be at Prior’s Ash this 
afternoon, Any message to Charlotte ?”’ 

“ Why—yes—lI have,” said Mrs. Verrall, with some emphasis. “ I was 
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about to despatch a small parcel this very next hour to Charlotte, by 
post. But—when shall you see her? To-night ?” 

“T can see her to-night if you wish.” 

“ It would oblige me much. The truth is, it is something I ought to 
have sent yesterday, and I forgot it. Be sure let her have it to-night.” 

Mrs. Verrall rang, and a small packet, no larger than a tlnck letter, 
was brought in. George took it, and was soon being whirled back to 
London. 

He stepped into a cab at the Waterloo station, telling the man he 
should have double pay if he’d drive at double speed, and it conveyed him 
to Mr. Verrall’s chambers. 

George went straight to Mr. Brompton’s room, as before. That gen- 
tleman had finished his Times, and was buried deep in a pile of letters. 
“Is Verrall in now ?” asked George. 

“ He is here now, Mr. Godolphin. He was here two minutes after 
you departed ; it’s a wonder you did not meet.” 

George knew the way to Mr. Verrall’s room, and was allowed to enter. 
Mr. Verrall, alone then, turned round with a cordial grasp. 

“ Halloa!” said he. “ We somehow missed this morning. How are 

u - 

“T say, Verrall, how came you to play me such a trick as to go off in 
that clandestine manner yesterday ?” remonstrated George. ‘“* You know 
the uncertainty I was in: that if I did not get what 1 hoped to get, I 
should be on my beam ends.” 

“ My dear fellow, I supposed you had got it. Hearing nothing of you 
all day, I concluded it had come by the morning’s post.” 

“It had not come, then,” returned George, in a crusty tone. In spite 
of his blind trust in the unbleached good faith of Mr. Verrall, there were 
moments when a thought would cross him whether that gentleman had 
been playing a double game. This was one. 

“I had a hasty summons, and was obliged to come away without 
delay,” explained Mr. Verrall. “I sent you a message.” 

“ Which I never got,” retorted George. “ But the message is not the 
question. See here! A pretty letter this is for a man to receive! It 
came by the afternoon post.” 

Mr. Verrall took the letter and digested the contents deliberately ; in 
all probability he had known their substance before. “ What do you 
think of it?” demanded George. 

‘* It’s unfortunate,” said Mr. Verrall. 

“ It’s ruin,” returned George. 

“Unless averted. But it must be averted.” 

“ How ?” 

“There is one way, you know,” said Mr. Verrall, after a pause. “I 
have pointed it out to you already.” 

“ And I wish your tongue had been blistered, Verrall, before you ever 
had pointed it out to me!” foamed George. “ There !’’ 

Mr. Verrall raised his impassive eyebrows. “ You must be aware 

“Man!” interrupted George, his voice hoarse with emotion, as he 
grasped Mr. Verrall’s shoulder, “do you know that the temptation, since 
en it, is ever standing out before me, like an tgnis fatuus, 

oning me on toit? Though I know that it would prove nothing 
but a curse to engulf me.” 
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“ Here, George, take this,” said Mr. Verrall, pouring out a large 
tumbler of sparkling wine, and forcing it upon him. “ The worst of you 
is, that you get so excited over things! and then you are sure to look at 
them in a wrong light. Just hear me for a moment. The pressure is 
all at this present moment, is it not? If you ean lift it, you will recover 

ourself fast enough. Hasit ever struck you,” Mr. Verrall added, some- 
what abruptly, “ that your brother is fading ?” 

Remembering the scene with his brother on the previous night, George 
looked very conscious. He simply nodded an answer. 

“ With Ashlydyat yours, you would recover yourself almost imme- 
diately. There would positively be no risk.” 

“ No risk !” repeated George, with emphasis. 

“TI cannot see that there would be. Everything’s a risk, if you come 
to that. We are in risk of earthquakes, of a national bankruptey, of 
various other calamities : but the risk that would attend the step I sug~ 
gested to you is really so slight as not to be called a risk. It never can 
be known: the chances are as a hundred thousand to one.” 

“ But there remains the one,”’ persisted George. 

“To let an exposé come would be an act of madness, at the worst 
look out; but it is madness and double madness when you may so soon 
succeed to Ashlydyat.” 

“ Oblige me by not counting upon that, Verrall,” said George. “TI 
hope, ill as my brother appears to be, that he may live yet.” 

“1 don’t wish to count. upon it,” returned Mr. Verrall. “It is for 
you to count upon it, not me. Were I in your place, I should not shut 
my eyes » the palpable fact.. Look here: your object is to get out of 

mess ?”’ 

“ You know it is,” said George. 

“ Very well. I see but one way for you to do it. The money must 
be raised for it, and how is that to be done? Why, by the means I 
suggest. It will never be known. A little time, and things can be 
worked round again.” 

“T have been thinking to work things round this long while,” said 
George. ‘“ And they grow worse instead of better.” 

“ Therefore I say that you should not shut your eyes to the prospect of 
Ashlydyat. Sit down. Be yourself again, and let us talk things over 
quietly.” 

“ You see, Verrall, the risk falls wholly upon me.” 

“ And, upon whom the benefit, for which the risk will be incurred ?” 
pointedly returned Mr. Verrall. 

“It seems to me that I don’t get the lion’s share in these benefits,”’ 
was George’s remark. 

“Sit down, I say. Can’t you be still ? Here, take some more wine. 
There, now let us talk it over.” 

And, talk it over they did, as may be inferred. For it was a full hour 
afterwards when George came out. He leaped into the cab, which had 
waited, telling the man that he must drive as if he were going through 
fire and water. The man did so: and George arrived at the Paddington 
station just in time to lose the train. 

Ah! when we see these gentlemen flying along in their Hansom cabs, 
So apparently at their ease, if we could but see also the miserable per- 
plexity that is racking some of their hearts ! 
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CHARLES THE RASH, DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


M. Josern Ferrari, of “Guelf and Ghibelin” repute, traces the 
commencement of what he calls cette brillante fantasmagorie of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, to the day when John the Second, vanquished and 
taken prisoner, restored its self-government to the duchy, in granting it 
to his son Philip the Hardy—his hope being, that the blood royal, sup- 

lying the place of a waning centralisation, would avail to retain the 
aredinal within the pale of French polity. The times of crisis that 
ensued saw the dukes continually on the rise, extending their dominions, 
encroaching on France, invadiag the Netherlands and Holland, marching 
at the head of all the malcontents of the kingdom, and playing the part, 
in general, of the condottieri who had dispossessed the Popes and the 
Visconti. But no sooner was France’s time of crisis over, than the Dukes 
of Burgundy found themselves attacked, in turn, by a “ mortal distress.” 
Charles le Téméraire seeks in vain to escape the misery which over- 
whelms him; “deprived of the aid of the insurgents of the realm, 
compelled to continue his wars at any cost, in order to maintain his 
soldiers, who reign like brigands over his provinces; utterly unable to 
return to the attack on French unity, now definitely reconstituted, and 
doomed to clash against Germany, whose territorial subdivision deceives 
him into the hope of an easy conquest; he falls from iio to 
catastrophe, precipitated by a fatality that dismisses him no-whither [le 
fait rentrer dans le néant] with the rapidity of ancient tragedy. Every 
instant brings him tidings of some new disaster ; in every combat, he sees 
the elements:as well as men in revolt against him: the very stones of the 
mountains seem to become alive, that they may crush his chivalric array; 
the herdsmen of Switzerland overwhelm him at Morat, at Grandson, at 
Nancy. Hurried on by the delirium of Macbeth, he deals blows on his 
friends, servants, mercenaries; and his death, the work of war and 
treason, restores to France her provinces, to Lorraine her duke, to the 
Netherlands their chiefs, to Holland her liberty, and to all the limitrophal 
centres an assured certainty that the sinister history of the four dukes 
who prospered in, and by means of, the universal distress, can never again 
be repeated.”* The moral of Duke Charles’s impetuous rashness being 
(were not M. Ferrari so pronounced a fatalist) that 


—often a man’s own angry pride 
Is cap and bells for a fool.t 


Gazing pensively on the tombs of Charles the Bold and Mary of Bur- 
gundy, at Bruges, M. Michelet asks himself whether he is dreaming— 
whether it is a visionary phantasm, or a reality of history; for in those 
tombs he can see “la trop naive image de ce systéme,”’ the genealogical 
tree of the houses of Austria and Burgundy. 


Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube. 





* Ferrari, Hist. des Révol. d’Italie, ou, Guelfes et Gibelins, t. iv. pp. 137 sg. 
{t Tennyson, Maud, vi. 7. 
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For, according to Michelet, these intermarriages contain in the germ all 
the wars that follow; they have all been fruitful in battles, in famines ; 
these feux de joie have set Europe on fire. Fruitful, prolific marriages ; 
cradles piled up with mourning, rich in children and in calamity; every 
fresh birth, he says, deserved a flood of tears, if one only bore in mind 
that these numberless offshoots brought royal titles for sovereignty over 
distant peoples; that thrones must be had for them; and that, “ of these 
innocent nurslings, not one but might require, for milk, the blood of a 
million men. 

“Certes,” this highest-coloured of historians goes on to say, “ it is not 
without cause that these tombs at Bruges, of purple marble, covered with 
their brazen statues, disturb the mind by the combined splendour and 
gloom of their appearance. Those trees, with their boughs of — 
embracing the sowbassement,—every branch an alliance, every leaf a 
marriage, every single fruit a prince’s nativity—to ignorant eyes seem 
like an elaborate enigma; but, to intelligent observers, they are an object 
of consternation; angels bear them up, charming maifs children, and yet 
are they, for all that, the angels of death. 

“Look at Charles the Rash, grandfather of Charles the Fifth; he 
comes out of three tragedies: that of Jean-sans-Peur—of the fatal 
marriage which was the death of Louis of Orleans, and which settled 
the English in France; that of York and Lancaster, which waged the 
wars of the Roses, and slew fourscore princes (but who counts up the 
people?); lastly, the Portugal tragedy, that of Peter the Cruel, the 
bastard who founded his dynasty with his dagger. Charles the Rash him- 
self, by heritage, marriage, and conquests, is the hymen fatal of ever so 
many States. . . Flemings, Walloons, Germans, fight one another, tear 
one another to pieces, in him. Insomuch that in one solitary man you 
see two moral battles fought, two absurd crossings of discordant elements, 
in hurly-burly commingling. As regards race and blood, he is Burgundy, 
Portugal, England, he is the North and the South ; as regards princedom 
and sovereignty, he is five or six peoples together. What am I saying ? 
he is five or six different ages; he is barbarian Frisia, wherein yet sur- 
vives the German Gau of the times of Arminius; he is industrial 
Flanders, the Manchester of that day ; he is noble, feudal Burgundy. At 
Dijon and at Ghent, at the chapters of the Golden Fleece, he has the look, 
you think, of a sort of Gothic Louis XIV. presiding at King Arthur’s 
Round Table.”* Tel il meurt &@ Nancy—inflated with arrogance, 
whirled onwards by passion, wincing under the spasms of mortified pride, 
chwarted in his resolves, bated in his pretensions, angered to his inmost 
heart, and eating it away in dogged wrath. 


When one so great begins to rage, he’s hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, 


urged his adversaries, 
—pbut now 
Make boot of his destruction: Never anger 
Made good guard for itself.t 





* Michelet, Renaissance, pp. 417-19. 
+t Shakspeare: Antony and Cleopatra, IV. 1. 
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It seems to have been‘the victory at the battle of Montlhéri—so  gra- 
phically depicted by Philippe de Commines—that, as much as anything, 
turned Charles's head, made him fancy himself an Alexander, and set 
him on dreaming by day and night of war and conquest—lui gui n’y 
avait point songé auparavant*—and encouraged him to disregard the 
counsel of others, and to take counsel of himself alone. During seven 
consecutive years that Commines accompanied him in his campaigns, 
never once did the chamberlain hear him confess to fatigue, or give 
tokens of hesitation. Philip threw away good advice, and lost all his 
pains, in trying to restrain him within bounds, and instil into him a little 
of his own “ jeune prudence.’”’ The spurred jack-boot which Burgundy 
flung at his face one day, was, no doubt, in unthankful acknowledgment 
for some of Philip’s extra best Advice Gratis. 

Not but what Charles was himself didactically disposed, and indeed 
used to bore his lieges a little with his hortatory harangues. Chastellain 
tells us that he delighted in rhetorical display (en beau parler), and in 
admonishing his nobles to virtue, like an orator, while seated above them 
in a raised chair of state. Indeed, the joyous household of the Good 
Duke, his father, is said to have assumed the austerity of a convent 
under the new régime. He introduced a severe order into everything, 
says Michelet : the large common table at which officers and lords ate 
with the master, was done away: he dividedthem, and appointed them 
different tables; and, after the meal was over, they were made to file off 
before the prince, who noted down such as were “ conspicuous by their 
absence”—all of whom had their day’s salary stopped. ‘‘ No man could 
be more exact or work harder. Morning and evening he took his seat 
at the council-table, ‘ working himself and making his officers work 
beyond all measure.’”” This was not the sort of man the Flemings, 
Hollanders, and northern people of German tongue, looked for in that 
young count in whom they had reposed such great hopes. As Count of 
Charolais, he was right popular with them, by speaking their language, 
borrowing in case of need from their purses, and living with them, and 
after their manner—amphibiously, on land and water—for he dearly 
loved going out for a sail. But, “as soon as he became master, it was 
found out that there was quite another man within him beyond what they 
had supposed,—a man of business, of accounts, and of love of money. 
‘He took the bit in his mouth, and watched, and pored over the study of 
his finances.’”” His cruel treatment of the Liégers gave a bitter fore- 
taste of what his dukedom would be—or rather was the bitter first-fruits 
of his accession to power. When an uneasy crowd awaited him at 
Brussels, on his return from Liége, it was easy, says the historian, to see 
from his violence and gloomy air, that the end of this business of Liége 
was with him only a beginning: he revolved in his mind more things 
than one man’s head could contain; and you might have read in his 
countenance the threatening motto, “I have undertaken it.”t He was 


<— 





* Sainte-Beuve. 

+ “This is the expression of the formidable portrait attributed to Van Eyck. 
That which used to form part of the valuable collection in Ghent (sold in 1840), 
exhibited a jowering, violent, bilious east of countenance; the complexion clearly 


indicating the Anglo-Portuguese origin of the duke: it has often been copied.” 
—(Note by Michelet.) 
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about to undertake. The appearance of a comet at his accession filled 
men’s thoughts. ‘ But what was easily ‘to be foreseen was, that with 
such a man there would be much to do and to suffer; that his followers 
would have little rest; and that he would tire out every one before being 
himself tired. He was never known to betray either fear or fatigue. 
‘Strong of arm and loin, good stout limbs, long hands, a rude jouster, 
to hurl any man from his horse, brown complexion and hair—which was 
thick and matted.’ Son.of so prudish a woman, and so much of the 
béguine, from his boyish days an imsatiable devourer of the antique 
romances of the paladins of old, it was believed that he would turn out 
a trae mirror of chivalry. He was devout, it was said, and especially 
towards the Virgin Mary. It was remarked that his eyes were ‘angelic- 
ally clear.’” Olivier de la Marche reports his understanding and good 
sense to have been so great, as to enable him to overcome his tempera- 
ment, so that nothing could be milder or more courteous than he was in 
his youth.”* The same authority makes him out an apt scholar too, and 
sundry excellent things, native or acquired. Zhe portrait of him, by 
Chastellain,—to whose portraiture the definite article has been empha- 
tically assigned,—endows him with a well-cultivated mind, with manly 
eloquence, and a ready wit. “He spoke with great good sense and pro- 
fundity, and could continue for a long time if needful,” is a sentence 
which, as Michelet observes, altogether contradicts the assertion of Com- 
mines, that “he was deficient in penetration and sense,” &c.,—though, 
after all, the contradiction may be only an apparent one, since it is pos- 
sible to be diffuse, logical, and yet injudicious.{ At any rate, it was 
possible for this eloquent and intellectual duke to carry the sic volo sic 
jubeo to disastrous lengths—carrying out the saw, no wise saw, much in 


the fashion of self-willed Cornwall in Shakspeare’s tragedy— 


*Tis the duke’s pleasure,— 
Whose disposition all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d.§ 


Hardly a chapter of European history or romance, as Mr. Lothro 
Motley has said, is more familiar to the world than the one which aes J 
the meteoric course of Charles the Bold. The propriety of his title, adds 
that historian, was never doubtful. No prince was ever bolder, while it 
is certain that no quality could be less desirable at that particular moment 
in the history of his house. It was not the quality to confirm a usurping 
family in its ill-gotten possessions.|| 

Danton’s notorious prescription, l’audace, encore l'audace, toujours 
l'audace, as the universal solvent in political affairs, was not altogether 
original in principle or in expression, however novel may have been the 
practical uses to which that burly conspirator consigned it. Lord Bacon, 
in his essay on Boldness, alluding to the Grecian orator’s answer when 
asked what was an orator’s chief part, “ Action”—and again to the 
question, what next? ‘“ Action”—and, the third time, what next again ? 





* Olivier de la Marche, édit. Pétitot, x. 62. 

+ Chastellain, édit. 1836, pp. 448 et seq. 

t See, passim, Michelet, Histoire de France, t.-vi. 1. xv. ch. iv. 
§ King Lear, Act I. Sc. 2. 

|| History of the Dutch Republic: Historical Introduction, § vii. 
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“ Action”—proceeds to say, that “ wonderful like is the case of boldness” 
in public affairs generally. “What first? Boldness. What second and 
third? Boldness.” But what he observes in disparagement of this 
quality, when characteristic of certain ill-conditioned natures, is only too 
applicable, in the main, to Duke Charles of Burgundy. “ And yet bold- 
ness is a child of ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other parts. But 
nevertheless it doth fascinate and bind hand and foot those that are 
either shallow in judgment or weak in courage. . . . Certainly, to men 
of great judgment, bold persons are a sport to behold. . . . This is well 
to be weighed—that boldness is ever blind, for it seeth not dangers and 
inconveniences.”* Such blindness—amounting almost to judicial blind- 
ness—confirmed the stubborn rashness of one we may well style, in Lear’s 
harped-on but jarring phrase, the “fiery duke.” For, 


You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 
How unremoveable and fixed he is 
In his own course. 


The temerity of a Charles le Téméraire was unquestionably inopportune 
at that stage of the dukedom. As the American writer we have already 
named puts the case, renewed aggressions upon the rights of others, 
warranted retaliation and invited attack. “Justice, prudence, firmness, 
wisdom of internal administration, were desirable in the son of Philip and 
the rival of Louis. These attributes the gladiator lacked entirely. His 
career might have been a brilliant one in the old days of chivalry. His 
image might have appeared as imposing as the romantic forms of Bald- 
win Bras de Fer or Godfrey of Bouillon, had he not been misplaced in 
history.” Nevertheless, it is added,t he imagined himself governed by a 
profound policy—his one dominant idea being, to make Burgundy a 
kingdom. From the moment when, with almost the first standing army 
known to history, and with coffers well filled by his cautious father’s 
economy,§ he threw himself into the lists against the crafty Louis, down 
to the day when he was found dead, naked, deserted, and with his face 
frozen into a pool of blood and water, he faithfully pursued this thought. 
His ducal cap was to be exchanged for a kingly crown, while all the 
provinces which lay beneath the Mediterranean and the North Sea, and 
between France and Germany, were to be united under his sceptre. 

“The Netherlands, with their wealth, had been already appropriated, 
and their freedom crushed. Another land of liberty remained, physically 
the reverse of Holland, but stamped with the same courageous nationality, 
the same ardent love of human rights. Switzerland was to be conquered. 
Her eternal battlements of ice and granite were to constitute the great 
bulwark of his realm. The world knows well the result of the struggle 
between the lord of so many duchies and earldoms, and the Alpine 
mountaineers. With all his boldness, Charles was but an indifferent 





* Bacon’s Essays: Of Boldness. t King Lear, II. 4. 

~ See Motley’s Dutch Republic, wbi supra. 

§ Philip the Good, we read, levied largely, spent profusely, but was yet so 
thrifty a housekeeper as to leave four hundred thousand crowns of gold, a vast 
amount in those days, besides three million marks’ worth of plate and furniture, 
to be wasted like water in the insane career of his son.—Ibid. I. § vii—Cf. 
Barante, Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne. 
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soldier. His only merit was physical courage. He imagined himself a 
consummate commander, and, in conversation with his jester, was fond of 
comparing himself to Hannibal. ‘ We are getting well Hannibalised to- 
day, my lord,’ said the bitter fool, as they rode off together from the 
disastrous defeat of Gransen. Well ‘ Hannibalised’ e was, too, at 
Gransen, at Murten, and at Nancy. He followed the track of his proto- 
type only to the base of the mountains.’’* 


Yields everything to discipline of swords ? 


asks Wordsworth, in one of his martial sonnets, on patriotic thoughts 
intent, 

Ts man as good as man, none low, none high ?— 

Nor discipline nor valour can withstand 

The shock, nor quell the inevitable rout, 

When in some great extremity breaks out 

A people, on their own belovéd Land 

Risen, like one man, to combat in the sight 

Of a just God for liberty and right. 


The secret, how to make a people invincible, says M. Jules Simon, is— 
not the accustoming them to the smell of gunpowder, but the teaching 
and enabling them to love the manners, laws, language, and soil of their 
native land; and he points to the Swiss mountaineers who defeated Duke 
Charles, as approving themselves better soldiers and better men, when the 
struggle came, than the hardiest mercenaries Europe could show. ‘“ Les 
montagnards suisses, qui battirent Charles le Téméraire, valaient mieux 
comme hommes et méme comme soldats que les plus hardis condottiéres 
de l’Europe.”’"} And one is reminded by the contempt of Burgundy’s 
side for the homely rugged mountaineers of a passage in Clarendon’s 
History, which runs thus: ‘There cannot be given a better, or it may 
be another reason for this defeat, besides the providence of God, which 
was the effect of the other, than the extreme contempt and disdain this 
body had of the enemy; and the presumption in their own strength, 
courage, and conduct; which made them not enough think, and rel 
upou Him who alone disposes of the events of battles.”§ Charles’s con- 
fidence of what would be the result of Granson, Murten, or Nancy, might 
be expressed in the language ascribed by a living dramatist to an earlier 
Duke of Burgundy, who knows so well where to light upon the Flemish 
host, and is positive enough that 


It shall be left to feed the vultures there. 
And Charles would infallibly have added, in his vainglorious certitude : 


Where’er ’tis met, that such will be its fate 
I am as sure as that this glove is steel, 


And I am Duke of Burgundy. || 


The great disasters of Charles the Bold, observes M. Sainte-Beuve, 
who calls him the Charles XII. of that age, belong properly to the his- 





—— 


* Motley. 
Wordsworth: Poems dedicated to National Independence and Liberty. 
Jules Simon: Le Devoir, 1V™* partie, ch. iii. 
Clarendon : Hist. of the Rebellion, book vii. 
Henry Taylor: Philip van Artevelde, Second Part, Act. V. Sc. 2. 
Portraits Contemporains: M. de Barante. 
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tory of Switzerland, of which they constitute the most glorious prize ; and 
in this view they have naturally found a narrative painter in the 
admirable John von Miiller, that. “ most ancient of modern historians.” 
The eritic lays stress, however, upon the argument. of M, de Gingins,* 

that the complex quarrel the Swiss had with Duke Charles canaot, os 
all, be justified pam a national point of view, whether in its preliminary 
re or in its subsequent diversities. Hereditary enemies of the house 
of Austria, uncertain and but very recent friends to the French crown, 

the Confederates had, on the contrary, at all times found in the house of 
Burgundy a fast and faithful ally. Commercial and trading interests, 
political interests, all bound them together; the Franche-Comté of Bur- 
gundy was almost become the second i fatherland of the Swiss. How then 
explain the abrupt split or disruption that ensued? The intrigues of the 
Archduke Sigismond for the recovery of Upper Alsatia, which he had 
given up to Duke Charles in a moment of distress; the gold, and espe- 
cially the fair-spoken words of Louis XI.; such were the initial motives 
that induced the Swiss, hurried on by Berne, to espouse a quarrel not 
their own, and become the active auxiliaries of an old adversary, against 
a prince who had never been aught but loyal to them. The second 
phase of this war, the memorable campaign of 1476, rendered illustrious 
for evermore by the names of Granson and of Morat,}—that hand-to- 
hand struggle, in which it seemed as though the entrapped Swiss were 
confined to the mere work of defence, is better adapted, no doubt, to 
cause some illusion; but even in this second period, if we may trust 
M. de Gingins’ mode of analysing and disentangling it, one is constrained 
to acknowledge that Duke Charles (Charles le Hardi, as he invariably 
calls him, and not le Zéméraire) only came to reinstate the Comte de 
Romont and other seigneurs in their patrimonial possessions, of which the 
Swiss had unjustly deprived them, on account of their attachment to his 
person ; and came to deliver the Neufchate] country from the oppressive 
occupation of the Bernese. All the glory of success and the dazzling 
fame of an immortal day of battle, cannot, it is argued, to an impartial 
investigator, “ attenuate” these anterior facts and the testimonies which 
enforce them. And, once more—the campaign which ended with the 
battle of Nancy, and which forms the third period of the Burgundian 
war, “was in no sense a national war any more than all those of the 
same kind in which the capitulés Swiss troops have since figured.’ In 
short, the ensemble of such a quarrel, entirely political and mercenary 
even, in which the Confederates served above all things the ambition of 





— 


* In the appendices to vols. vii. and viii. of Monnard’s translation (French) of 
Von Miller. 
T “There is a spot should not be pass’d in vain— 
Morar! the proud, the patriot field! where man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 
Nor blush for those who conquer’d on that plain; 
Here Burgundy bequeath’d his tombless host, 
A bony heap, thro’ ages to remain, 
Themselves their monument... . 
+ a + - * 
Morat and Marathon twin-names shall stand, 
They were true glory’s stainless victories,” &c. 
Childe Harold, c. iii. 
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Berne, can only in a dim and distant way be assimilated to Helvetia’s 
first Golden Age, to the and Spartan-like defenee maintained by 
poor and independent little exntons. But then agaim the éclat of the 
triumph emancipated and elevated Switzerland—put her hers de page, 
and gave her a place in the rank of European States. “The battle of 
Morat changed the face of Europe; it disembarrassed France, raised 
Austria, and opened to these two nations the road to Italy, which the 
house of Burgundy was at least taking steps to close against them. 
Look, now, at the Swiss during the thirty years that elapsed between 
Morat and Marignano! Without them nothing is done; and the 
greatest blows that are struck are often of their striking.” 

Whatever may be thought of the “new views” thus opened out, as 
regards the concluding history of the house of Burgundy, there is justice 
in M.. Sainte-Beuve’s remark, that the effect of such narratives as 
Miiller’s and Barante’s still remains ; the popular impression of that da 
is made to live again in grand and solemn traits, not to be destroyed b 
the more or less of diplomatic knowledge. The fatal destiny which 
weighed on the unhappy Charles, the more deeply its character and pro- 
gress are studied, the more gloomily pathetic the record of it beecomes.f 

That the popular impression in question was deep, general, and abiding, 
one illustrative fact may serve to show. It is observed by the learned 
historian of the Literature of the North during the Middle Ages, that of 
war songs, “ cette suite traditionelle des anciens bardits germaniques,” there 
must have been incessant supplies, amid the conflicts which agitated the 
Empire for so many ages; but that they “evaporated” im the heat of 
strife—born in the moment of peril, with that moment they too ceased to 
exist. “There was needed a national war, that of the Swiss against 
Charles of Burgundy, to arouse an entire people against the efforts of 
despotism, for songs chanted on battle-fields to be repeated after the 
battles were won, and for a real poet, Veit Weber, to charge himself with 
perpetuating them. Born in Germany, but full of enthusiasm for Helve- 
tian independence, this warlike songster fought in 1476 in the ranks of 
the Confederates, on the days of Granson and of Morat, and, a new 
Tyrtzus, animated their phalanxes against the veterans of Charles the 
Bold.” His style and poignant energy express with vivid force the acharne- 
ment of both parties, breathing but threatenings and slaughter: an ex- 
ample is given in M. Eichhoff’st instructive work. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the denationalising, or disintegrating tendency of M: de Gingins’ 
facts, the popular impression of a popular movement, of a national enter- 
prise, of a whole race dealing a strong blow, and a blow all together, 
abides and is like to abide. Diplomatic doeuments notwithstanding, tlie 

thies of posterity are uncritically bestowed on the Confederates and 
er feats of arms, as presenting a signal and sublime instance of Free- 


dom’s creed, that 





* M. J. Olivier, Hist. de la Révolution helvétique dans le Canton de Vaud. 

} Sainte-Beuve, Port. Contemp., t. ii. 

} Tableau de la Littérature du Nord au Moyen Age, en Allemagne et en 
Angleterre, en Scandinavie et en Slavonie. Par F. G. Eichhoff (1857), ch. xxxiv. 
“Chants de guerre serbes et suisses.” 
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Ye stamp no nation out, though day and night 
Ye tread them with that absolute heel which grates 


And grinds them flat from all yo a a 2 


You kill worms sooner with a garden spade 
Than you kill peoples: peoples will not die ; 

The tail curls stronger when you lop the head; 
They writhe at every wound and multiply, 

And shudder into a heap of life that’s made 
Thus vital from God’s own vitality. 

*Tis hard to shrivel back a day of God’s 
Once fixed for judgment: ’tis as hard to change 

The people’s, when they rise beneath their loads 
And heave them from their backs with violent wrench 

To crush the oppressor.* 

By one of the many who have instituted comparisons and contrasts 
between Duke Charles and Louis XI.,—one who says that “ both were 
indeed utterly selfish, but there the resemblance ends,”—the Duke’s 
ruling principle is ruled to have been vanity, and vanity of the least 
intellectual kind : his first object being the fame of a conqueror, or rather 
of a soldier, for in his battles he seems to have aimed more at showing 
courage and personal strength than the calmness and combination of a 
general ; and his other great source of delight being the exhibition of his 
wealth and splendour,—in the pomp of his dress and his retinue. “ In 
these ignoble pursuits he seems to have been utterly indifferent to the 
sufferings he inflicted on others, and to the risks he himself encountered ; 
and ultimately threw away his life, his army, and the prosperity of his 
country, in a war undertaken without any object, for he was attacking 
those who were anxious to be his auxiliaries, and persevered in after suc- 
cess was impossible, merely to postpone the humiliation of a retreat.”+ 

In two of Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels the Duke of Burgundy 
figures prominently, and is seen in quite as favourable a light, personally, 
as can be justified or approved of, in historical romance. His temper, we 
are told in “ Quentin Durward,” though rough, fierce, headlong, and 
unyielding, was not, unless in the full tide of passion, faithless or un- 
generous, faults which usually belong to colder dispositions.{ His letting 
off Louis XI., when he had him caged so neatly at Peronne, may put us 
in mind of Ralpho’s harangue— 

To save, when you have power to kill, 

Argues your power above your will ; 

And that your will and power have less 

Than both might have of selfishness. § 
The good faith exercised by Louis, however, after the battle of Montl’héry, 
when Charles, then Comte de Charalois, had put himself in a similar 
manner within the French king’s power, and for which piece of rashness 
the Burgundians “ rated him in no measured terms,’’|| may have had its 
effect in influencing the Duke’s decision at Peronne, nor was that decision 
come to, probably, without costing Charles a pang. His favourite buffoon 
was sure of notice by a novelist with such an eye for the picturesque and 
the grotesque as Sir Walter. Le Glorieux, the Duke’s jester, is therefore 





* E. Barrett Browning: Casa Guidi Windows. t Senior. — 
t Quentin Durward, vol. ii. ch. x, § Hudibras, part i. canto il. 
|| See Philippe de Commines. 
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introduced at full length, as a companion without whom Charles seldom 
stirred—* for, like most men of his hasty and coarse character, Charles 
carried to extremity the general taste of that age for court-fools and 
jesters—experiencing that pleasure in their display of eccentricity and 
mental infirmity, which his more acute, but not more benevolent rival 
[ious loved better to extract from marking the imperfections of 
umanity in its nobler specimens, and finding subjects for mirth in the 


Fears of the brave and follies of the wise.”’* 


But it is in “ Anne of Geierstein” that the portrait of Duke Charles best 
stands out from its frame, and gives the world assurance of the man, the 
manner of man, he was. There we see him, at one time, amid the rich and 

orious display of the Burgundian camp, in which near the walls of Dijon, 

harles, the wealthiest prince in Europe, displays his own extravagance, 
and encourages his followers to similar profusion. Not that he himself 
affected sumptuous attire or gorgeous environments ; for, entering within 
the ducal pavilion, our reporter notes that “the plainness of the furniture, 
and the coarse apparatus of the Duke's toilette, formed a strong contrast 
to the appearance of the exterior;’’ it being one of Charles’s incon- 
sistencies, to exhibit in his own person during war an austerity both of 

b and manners which was “more like the rudeness of a German 
lanzknecht, than the bearing of a prince of exalted rank; while, at the 
same time, he encouraged and enjoined a great splendour of expense and 
display amongst his vassals and courtiers, as if to be rudely attired, and 
to despise every restraint, even of ordinary ceremony, were a privilege of 
the sovereign alone. Yet when it pleased him to assume state in person 
and manners, none knew better than Charles of Burgundy how he ought 
to adorn and demean himself. 

“Upon his toilette appeared brushes and combs, which might have 
claimed dismissal as past the term of service, overworn hats and doublets, 
dog-leashes, leather-belts, and other such paltry articles; amongst which 
lav at random, as it seemed, the great diamond called Sanci,—the three 
rubies termed the Three Brothers of Antwerp,—another great diamond 
called the Lamp of Flanders, and other precious stones of scarcely inferior 
value and rarity.” This extraordinary display, it is added,t somewhat 
resembled the character of the Duke himself, who mixed cruelty with 
justice, magnanimity with meanness of spirit, economy with extravagance, 
and liberality with avarice ; being, in fact, consistent in nothing except- 
ing in his obstinate determination to follow the opinion he had once 
formed, in every situation of things, and through all variety of risks. 

At another time we have, in the same work, a sketch of this impetuous 
prince, by his own partisan; according to which, it was easy to excite his 
ambition or thirst of power, but well-nigh impossible to limit him to the 
just measures by which it was most likely to be gratified. ‘ He is ever like 
the young archer, startled from his mark by some swallow crossing his 
eye, even careless as he draws the string. Now irregularly and offensively 
suspicious—now unreservedly lavish of his confidence—not long since the 
enemy of the line of Lancaster, and the ally of her deadly foe—now its 
last and only stay and hope.”’t 





* Quentin Durward, II. ch. x. . ¢ Anne of Geierstein, II. ch. vii. 
I See Ibid., closing pages of ch. viii. 
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Then again we see ium chafing at an defeat. “The loss 
of Granson,” says Oxford, “‘was very great ; to the strength of Bur 
gundy it is but ascratch on the shoulders of a giant. it as the spirit of 
way under the mortification of a defeat, by such as he accounted incon- 
siderable enemies, and expected to have trampled down with a few 
squadrons of his men-at-arms. His temper is become froward, peevish, 
and arbitrary, devoted to those who flatter, and, there is too much reason 
to believe,* betray him ; and suspicious of those counsellors who give 
him wholesome advice.” And though anon Charles overruns the Pays 
de Vaud, and recovers most of the places he had lost after the defeat at 
Granson, yet, instead of attempting to secure a well-defended frontier, or, 
what would be still more politic, to achieve a peace upon equitable terms 
with his now redoutable neighbours, this ‘*‘ most obstinate of princes” 
resumes the purpose of penetrating into the recesses of the Alpine 
mountains, and “ chastising the mountaineers even within their own 
strongholds, though experience might have taught ‘him the danger, nay 
desperation, of the attempt.”"+ Morat is the result of this new temerity, 

‘We have another glimpse of him, accordingly, after Morat. “ He is 
like a man distracted,” says, or is supposed to say, the future historian of 
that busy period.t “‘ After the battle of Granson, he was never, to my 
thinking, of the same sound judgment as before. But then, he was 
capricious, unreasonable, peremptory, and inconsistent, and resented eve 
counsel that was offered, as if it had been in insult; was jealous of the 
least trespass in point of ceremonial, as if his subjects were holding him in 
contempt. Now there is a total change, as if this second blow had 
stunned him, and suppressed the violent passions which the first called 
into action. He is silent as a Carthusian, solitary as a hermit, expresses 
interest m nothing, least of all in the guidance of his army. He was. you 
know, anxious about his dress; so much so, that there was some affecta- 
tion even in the rudenesses which he practised in that matter. But, woe’s 
me, you will see a change now; he will not suffer his hair or nails to be 
trimmed or arranged. He is totally heedless of respect or disrespect 
towards him, takes little or no nourishment, uses strong wines, which, 
however, do not seem to affect his understanding; he will hear nothing 
of war or state affairs, as little of hunting or of sport. Suppose an 
anchorite brought from a cell to govern a kingdom, you see in him, 
except in point of devotion, a picture of the fiery, active Charles of 
Burgundy.”"§ 

The Burgundians had settled among themselves, after Campobasso’s || 
defection, that the Duke ought to be warned of the small force on which 





* Alluding to the treacherous Campobasso. 

+ Anne of Geierstein, IT. ch. xv. t The Sieur d’Argentin. 

§ Anne of Geierstein, Il. ch. xvi. 

|| This Neapolitan (says Michelet), who only served for gain, and who had for 
a long time received no pay, was on the look-out for a master to whom he could 
sell his own, and had offered himself to the Duke of Brittany, to whom he pre- 
tended to be distantly related, and next to Louis X1., to whom he boasted that he 
would rid him of the Duke of Burgundy—offering either to make away with him 
in the confusion of battle, or to bear him off when visiting his camp, and then 


despatch him. The king warned Burgundy of this, but he mtterly refused to 
credit it. 
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he could now depend—for things were at a much worse pass than even 
during the gloomy two months he spent in a castle of the Jura, trying to 
form a camp, to which scarcely a recruit could be allured, while bad news 
came in without stint—how this ally had gone over, how that officer had 
disobeyed orders, how one town of Lorraine had surrendered, and then 
another. “As these reports were brought in, he said nothing. It would 
have done him great good, says Commimes, ‘to confide his grief to a 
bosom friend.’ A friend! The man’s disposition rendered friendship out 
of the question, and the position in which he was placed rarely admits of 
it: men of the kind are too much feared to be loved.”* Now that he 
was in extremity, on the eve of the Nancy tragedy, needful as it seemed 
to acquaint him with his position, yet no one durst address him. “ He 
was almost always shut up in his tent, reading, or pretending to read. 
The Lord of Chimai, who took the risk upon himself, and forced his way 
in, found him lying, dressed, on a bed, and could extract but one word 
from him; ‘ If needs be, I will fight alone.’ "+ The good king of Portugal 
(who sought to play Mr. Harmony between him and Louis X1.—for a 
consideration) also ventured inside, and got the same short answer, neither 
more nor less. 

A tragedy in three acts was appointed for the fiery Duke’s last ap- 

arance on this world’s stage. The first act, Granson; the second, 
Morat; and now the third was at hand, Nancy. Step by step he had 
fallen ; to this pass had his distempered spirit haled him onwards. Of 
self-control he knew nothing; by self-will he was enslaved, blinded, and 
undone. 

He that hath no rule over his own spirit,—said the Wise Man, thou- 
sands of years before Duke Charles was born,—is like a city that is 
broken down, and without walls.t In much such a state the fiery Duke 
left his dominions, to say nothing of his own downfaland doom. An old 
English poet who flourished just a century before him, says of a man’s ire, 
which “is in soth executour of pride,”— 


Ire is a sinne, oon the grete of sevene,§ 
Abominable to the God of hevene, 
And to himself it is destruccioun, 


as Burgundy so bitterly found at the close of his career. Well may the 
poet add, glancing from its effects on the individual to its effects on a 
realm, 


It is grete harm, and also grete pité, 
To set an irous man in high degré. || 


Another old English poet, who flourished just a century after the Duke, 
might be quoted with a similar application : 


And sure he was a man of mickle might, 

Had he had governaunce it well to guyde : 

But when the frantick fitt inflamed his sprite, 
His force was vaine, and strook more often wyde 
Than at the ayméd mark which he had eyde: 
And oft himselfe he chaunst to hurt unwares, 





* Michelet, Histoire de France, 1. xviii. ch. ii. + Id. Ibid. 
j Proy. xxv. 28. § One of, if mot the greatest of the seven deadly sins. 
Chaucer, The Sompnoures Tale. 
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Whylest reason, blent though passion, nought descryde ; 
‘ But asa blindfold bull, at random fares, 
And where he hits nought knowes, and whom he hurts nought cares.* 


‘You know his temper,” says Scott's Lancastrian noble, in one place, “ to 
be wilful, sudden, haughty, and unpersuadable.”+ ‘‘ When I first knew 
the noble Duke, who was then Earl of Charolois,” he says, in another, 
“his temper, though always sufficiently fiery, was calmness to the im- 
petuosity which he now displays on the smallest contradiction. Such is 
the course of an uninterrupted flow of prosperity. He has ascended, b 
his own courage and the hdvantage of circumstances, from the doubtful 
place of a feudatory and tributary prince, to rank with the most powerful 
sovereigns in Europe, and to assume independent majesty.”} Pity but he 
had shared somewhat in the cautious circumspection of the French 
monarch, and ranked near that wily potentate in shrewdness as well as 
power. But the difference between bold Dyke and astute King, per- 
sonally, was not unlike that between thistle and rattlesnake, fool and 
knave, in Butler : 

As thistles wear the softest down, 

To hide their prickles till they’re grown ; 

And then declare themselves, and tear 

Whatever ventures to come near : 

So a smooth knave does greater feats 

Than one that idly rails and threats, 

And all the mischief, that he meant, 

Does like a rattlesnake prevent.§ 


As a conqueror, Charles of Burgundy has been pronounced signally 
unsuccessful ; as a politician, able to outwit none but himself; only as a 
tyrant within his own ground, it is affirmed, could he sustain the cha- 
racter which he took upon him, and for which he was badly cast. He 
lost the crown which he might have secured, according to Mr. Motley, 
because he thought the Emperor’s son unworthy the heiress of Burgundy; 
and yet, after her father’s death, her marriage with that very Maximilian 
alone secured the possession of her paternal inheritance. “ Unsuccessful 
in schemes of conquest, and in political intrigue, as an oppressor of the 
Netherlands, he nearly carried out his plans. These provinces he re- 
garded merely as a bank to draw upon. His immediate intercourse with 
the country was confined to the extortion of vast requests. They were 
granted with ever-increasing reluctance by the estates. The new taxes 
and excises, which the sanguinary extravagance of the Duke rendered 
necessary, could seldom be collected in the various cities without tumults, 
sedition, and bloodshed.” Insomuch that the historian declares few 
princes to have ever been a greater curse to the people whom they were 
allowed to hold as property. Charles nearly succeeded, he adds, in 
establishing a centralised despotism upon the ruins of the provincial 
institutions. ‘‘ His sudden death alone deferred the catastrophe 
His triumphs were but few, his fall ignominious. His father’s treasure 
was squandered, the curse of a standing army fixed upon his people, the 
trade and manufactures of the country paralysed by his extortions, and 
he accomplished nothing.” With all the semblance of pitiless aversion 
this republican historian takes leave of him with the bare record, that he 





* Spenser, Faerie Queene, II. 4-7. ¢ Anne of Geierstein, II. ch. vi. 
¢ Ibid., ch. viii. § Butler’s Miscellaneous Poems. 
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lost his life in the forty-fourth year of his age (1477), leaving all the 
provinces, duchies, and lordships, which formed the miscellaneous realm 
of Burgundy, to his only child, the Lady Mary. “Thus already the 
countries which Philip had wrested from the feeble hand of Jacqueline 
(of Holland], had fallen to another female. Philip’s own granddaughter, 
as young, fair, and unprotected as Jacqueline, was now mistress of those 
broad domains.”* And a troublesome heritage she found it, though the 
trouble was soon over, and Max’s bride slept as unbrokenly as her sire, 
when they found his hacked and riddled corpse in the swamps of Nancy. 

Of the finding of that corpse, we might do worse than take Scott’s 
brief account,t embodied though the facts be in a work of fancy. Thie- 
bault had seen the Duke, followed by some half-score of his guards, 
riding across a hollow water-course, and making for the open country to 
the northward. That track his remaining friends pursue. Then we 
read: “ They looked back more than once on the camp, now one great 
scene of conflagration, by whose red and glaring light they could discover 
on the ground the traces of Charles’s retreat. About three miles from 
the scene of their defeat, the sound of which they still heard, mingled 
with the bells of Nancy, which were ringing in triumph, they reached a 
half-frozen swamp, round which lay several dead bodies. The most con- 
spicuous was that of Charles of Burgundy, once the possessor of such 
unlimited power—such unbounded wealth. He was partly stripped and 
plundered, as were those who lay round him. His body was pierced with 
several wounds, inflicted by various weapons. His sword was still in his 
hand, and the singular ferocity which was wont to animate his features 
in battle, still dwelt on his stiffened countenance.”{ Philippe de Com- 
mines tells us of a gentleman who pursued the Duke in his flight, and to 
whom Charles cried out for quarter, but who, “being deaf, and not 
hearing him,”—none are so deaf as those who won’t hear§—immediately 
killed and stripped him, and left him naked in the ditch, The mud 
whereof clings to the Duke’s memory to this hour, or is used by moralists, 
satirists, and cynics, to fling against him and bespatter his magnificence. 
Even Mr. Carlyle, in his speculations on the antecedents of the Diamond 
Necklace, suggests that some of the diamonds may, among other diver- 
sified fortunes, have served as eyes of Heathen Idols, and received 
worship—then, by fortune of war or theft, been knocked out, and ex- 
changed among camp-sutlers for a little spirituous liquor, and bought by 
Jews, and worn as signets on the fingers of tawny or white Majesties ; 
and again been lost, “in old-forgotten glorious victories,” with the 
fingers too, and perhaps life, “as by Charles the Rash, among the mud- 
ditches of Nancy.”|| And why may not imagination so trace them? 
a ’twere not (in Horatio’s phrase{) to consider too curiously, to 
consider so. 





* Motley, Hist. of the Dutch Republic, L. § vii. 

t For ample and minute details, however, see Von Miiller’s History of the 
Swiss Confederacy, Barante’s History of the Dukes of Burgundy, and book xviii. 
of Michelet’s History of France. 

: See the last chapter of Anne of Geierstein. 

It is asserted, however, that the man not only was really deaf, but unaware 
of the Duke’s rank, and that he could never be consoled for this day’s deed, but 
pined away, and died of grief. 

| Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iii.:; “The Diamond Necklace.” 

q Hamlet, V. 1. 
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THE GLACIERS OF MONT BLANC. 


BY A PRIVATE OF THE 38TH MIDDLESEX (ARTISTS). 


Parr I. 


AssuminG that the official register preserved at Chamounix by the 
“ puide-chef,” and certified by the mayor of the place, is a correct record 
of the various successful ascents of Mont Blanc, the following result, 

leaned therefrom, is not only of interest, but somewhat curious, and 
fiattering at the same time to the prowess of our countrymen. It would 
seem, from the extract of the register supplied to me, and duly certified 
by the aforesaid mayor of Chamounix and by the chief of the Society of 
Guides, that since the first attainment of the summit by Jacques Balmat 
in 1786—now seventy-six years ago—there had been, up to the year 
1855 (the date of the return), ninety-eight successful ascents. Of these 
sixty-one were Englishmen, two Irish, and one Scotch, making a total of 
sixty-four of the United Kingdom. Of Frenchmen there were ten, 
Americans five, and nineteen of all other nations combined, making thirty- 
four, and ninety-eight in all. The unsuccessful attempts are not recorded, 
but are many. 

Since the year 1855 the ascents have been more frequent, although in 
1860, when I wished to try to reach the summit, no one succeeded, the 
weather being always unfavourable. The following year I was more 
fortunate, and my ascent is officially registered as the ‘113th successful 
ascent.” 

The return will no doubt shortly be made out embracing the whole 
emg from 1786 to the present time. I cannot pass over the name of 

acques Balmat without a tribute of respect to his memory. There are 
other names also which will ever be associated with Mont Blanc: Paccard, 
De Saussure, Dr. Hamell, Clarke, Shirwell, Sir Charles Fellowes; and 
in later times Auldjo, Albert Smith, Professor Tyndall, Wills, Auguste 
Balmat, Hudson, and Kennedy. Their exploits are well known to all 
Alpine men, nor do I think that the name of my principal guide, Jean 
Marie Couttet, will be easily forgotten. He has been several times up, 
and is a very superior man. I confess that I feel somewhat proud of 
his letter, which follows the certificate of my ascent, and beg to submit, 
in the first instance, these my credentials, before I can presume to offer 
myself to my indulgent reader as a Guide for Mont Blanc. 


“ Le guide-chef soussigné atteste et certifie 4 qu’il appartiendra que 
le 6 Aoit 1861, Monsieur a fait avec succes ]’ascension du Mont 
Blanc, accompagné des guides Couttet Jean Marie, Tournier Edouard, 
Couttet Jean, tous guides effectifs de la Société des Guides de Chamonix, 


9 ont signé avec moi le présent certificat, lequel est délivré pour servir 
e document authentique au titulaire. Chamonix, le 7 Aotit 1861.” 


Signed by the chief guide, the mayor of Chamounix, and the guides 
who accompanied me. 
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EXTRACT OF LETTER FROM JEAN MARIE COUTTET. 
“19th Nov., 1861, 

“Le Mont Blanc est bien solitaire. Noussommes déja dans la neige 
depuis quelques jours, mais il ne fait pas encore aussi froid que lorsque 
nous étions sur le Mont Blanc. Vous aviez la barbe bien gelée, mais cela 
ne vous empécha-pas de surmonter et de franchir les passages les plus 
difficiles, avec beaucoup de courage et de sang-froid, méme od nous 
avons été obligés de faire des escaliers avec la hache, pour faire escalader 
la caravane au dela des crevasses ; vous avez, malgré cela, été toujours du 
nombre des bons marcheurs. 

“Comme vous désirez savoir le nom du rocher que nous avons traversé 
au-dessus du glacier d’Argentiére, on l’appelle le Rocher du Chardonnet, 
de méme que aiguille qui est au-dessus. Vous devez vous rappeler que 
nous avions de la peine 4 nous cramponner avec les mains et les pieds, 
tant il y a peu d’espace pour pouvoir y tenir I’équilibre. Aussi, ce n’est 
pas sans raison qu’il n’y a que les chasseurs et les chercheurs de miné- 
raux, qui le traverse; il est tellement escarpé, qu’il forme un précipice 
d’environ mille pieds de hauteur.” 


Such are my credentials verbatim et literatim. Will you accept me 
as your guide to the summit of Mont Blanc ? If so, you must first go 
into a little training—as I did myself—and accompany me upon some 
of my excursions from the valley of Chamounix on to the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc, which stream down into the valley, or on to those which 
hang suspended above it, as well as up to the summits of some of the 
mountain ranges which enclose the valley. 

It would tire you too much to ask you to go with me round Mont 
Blanc, a delightful pedestrian tour which I accomplished last year, though 

n in pelting rain—(for the summer of 1860 will ever be memorable in 
the Alpine annals as the wettest summer ever known: neither was it 
much better in England, as my companions in arms—the Volunteers—can 
amply vouch for)—and over the dreary snows of the Col du Bonhomme, 
at an elevation of some eight thousand feet, in a chilling mist, when it 
was diflicult to trace the pass from one pole to the next (erected to mark 
the route), but nevertheless to be most amply rewarded on afterwards de- 
scending by the Allée Blanche and viewing its glorious glacier, as also 
the Glacier de Miage, the Glacier de la Brenva, together with the view of 
Mont Blane from this opposite side, and then to ascend from Courmayer 
to the convent on the Great St. Bernard, to pass the night at an eleva- 
tion of eight thousand feet above the level of the sea—the highest 
residence in Europe—all of which pedestrian exploits were to me only 
incentives to study more closely this ‘‘ monarch of mountains.’’ With this 
aforesaid excursion I will not now fatigue you, contenting myself by 
advising every one to undertake it who may have the time and oppor- 
tunity. It cannot fail to repay their toil. 

We will, however, for the present confine ourselves to the valley of 
Chamounix, and to its immediate glaciers. Foremost of these is the well- 
known Mer de Glace, well known, at least in some respects, to the mass 
of visitors, but comparatively very little known. Of the many who an- 
ually ascend the Montanvert and cross the glacier, how little do they 
veally know of the Merde Glace! This noble ice stream requires to be 
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explored to witness all its varied structure: its rents, chasms, crevasses, its 
strange fantastic pyramids, blocks, and needles of ice, of every con- 
ceivable form; its thousand trickling rills, torrents, and cascades (moulins, 
as the last are termed) ; its huge blocks of granite, which everywhere strew 
the surface, some hed, like tables, on pinnacles of ice; its beautiful 
azure tints revealed to the eye as it penetrates its fissures; the smooth, 
polished surface of the sides, often like the purest alabaster, and as often 
resembling the finest polished marble; the pendent icicles from over- 
hanging ledges of snow, beautifully clear and transparent, five or six feet 
in length, and sometimes twice the length, hanging like stalactites ; these 
and a thousand other of its endless marvels require to be studied closely by 
those who delight to contemplate the works of the Omnipotent Creator of 
the universe, ever teeming with the works of His hand, animate and in- 
animate. In order to do this they must quit the beaten track from the 
Montanvert, by which we have now come, or by the Mauvais Pas 
(which, by-the-by, is anything but what it’s name would imply), and go 
at least to the Jardin. 

Thither, then, let us make our first grand promenade. 

This is, truly, a most enchanting excursion, to accomplish which it is 
necessary to start from Chamounix at a very early hour of the morning, 
ascending the Montanvert, which is now an excellent mule path, or to 
sleep at the little pavilion on the side of the mountain, just above the glacier, 
which saves about a couple of hours’ ascent. 

On the two occasions of my visiting the Jardin I started on foot from 
Chamounix, and returned there to sleep. Each time it occupied the whole 
day, and it is a good stiff walk. 

Quitting the little house on the Montanvert, where, as is customary, 
my guide took his breakfast, and put some provisions in his knapsack for 
our mutual convenience, we kept along the mountain-side, above the 
glacier, till we reached Les Ponts. 

Poor Albert Smith has given a vivid description of this spot, and, con- 
sidering that it was a first impression, a just and truthful one, very nearly 
what I felt myself on my first essay, and what most untrained men would 
assuredly feel. I would here wish to bear the fullest testimony to the 
accuracy, throughout, of his account of the ascent of Mont Blanc, as 
described in a charming little work edited by his friend Mr. Edmund 
Yates, always remembering that the author was entirely a novice to 
Alpine work. 

It is only when one has been repeatedly over the treacherous glaciers, 
and clambered dangerous precipices, that he learns where the real danger 
lies, and what at first sight might have appeared to him to be so, he soon 
sees was in a great measure ideal; so with Les Ponts. 

The first time I crossed the rocks it seemed to me, to say the least of 
it, rather ugly work. Albert Smith states that he was contemplating the 
possibility of proceeding any farther, when Devouassoud coolly exclaimed, 
** « Suivez-mol, messieurs, s'il vous plait !’ and laid hold of a projecting 
ledge, springing like a chamois, and setting his foot on a small excavation 

rely three inches deep, from whence he crawled on to the face of the 
rock which overhung the glacier. We continued literally to tread in his 
footsteps, and leaning towards the inclining face of the rock, with our 
iron-shod poles in our left hand, crept cautiously onward, never daring to 
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look down upon the glacier, which was at an awful depth below us. I 
can compare the passage,” he continues, “to nothing better than clinging 
sideways along the tiles of a steeply-pitched house, with no other footing 
to hold than occasional inequalities or ridges, and the certain prospect of 
being instantaneously dashed to pieces should these fail you.” 

A better description could not well be penned, except, indeed, that the 
foothold on the rock is Jess than three inches, in some parts barely two. 
Having for the first time crossed Les Ponts last year, on my way to 
the Jardin, and entertained the same sort of feeling, I determined to 
make a separate-visit to it this year, for the sole purpose, whilst training, 
of calmly surveying it. Crossing and recrossing it several times, for 
practice, entirely divested it of all its terrors, which I found to be ideal. 

The depth below was, in fact, about one hundred feet; but you may 
say, as Mercutio did, “’Tis enough—’twill serve,” should you lose your 
footing. This, however, is an almost inconceivable event, as the rock is 
not vertical, but slopes away from the glacier like a.“‘ steeply pitched roof,” 
and is of a slaty character, with ridges, where the hands and feet can be 
so securely placed by clinging as to render a mishap next to impossible. 

And now, “gentle reader,” having conducted you, as I hope safely, 
across this precipice, I must take you down to the moraine, over many 
a heap of “granite blocks, ice, and wet grit.” (Another description of 
Albert Smith’s, as comprehensive as could well be conveyed in a few 
words, and saves all prolixity on the subject of moraines. They are all 
alike.) Carefully traversing the apparently interminable masses of rock, 
the glacier has now to be crossed. There is no difficulty in this, except 
in finding the easiest way, which is the business of the guides, and, by 
common consent, appears to be near the foot of the Aiguille de Charmoz. 
I noticed that here and there a few stones were piled on the ice, to indi- 
cate the route. I doubt, however, if any stranger could cross the glacier 
by himself; certainly not without incurring risk and delay. 

Having safely crossed, and arrived at the foot of the Glacier de Lechaud, 
which descends to the Mer de Glace from La Grande Jorasse—whose 
rocky precipices tower to the height of near thirteen thousand five hun- 
dred feet*—a spot called the Convercle, at the foot of the Aiguille du 
Moine, is now attained. It is very precipitous, especially by Les Egralets, 
and, for some reason or another, which I had not time sufficiently to con- 
sider and account for, was suffocatingly hot. This is the most distress- 
ing part of this “grande course’? (as the guides term it); but the 
natural inference is, that the mid-day sun has been shining upon these 
rocks, and that, although nearly seven thousand five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, they are so entirely shut in by the Grande Jorasse 
and other surrounding heights, and lying, as it were, in a basin, there is 
little or no current of air. Be that as it may, on both occasions of my 
visit I found the Convercle and Les Egralets exceedingly oppressive, and 
was very glad when we struck across the Glacier du Talefre (which unites 
with the Glacier de Lechaud) and cooled our feet in the snow, which was 
now ankle deep. Near the centre of this glacier lies Le Jardin, which 
is said to be about seven acres in extent (Murray). It is a rock covered 
with a little herbage and abundant in wild flowers—a very oasis in the 
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* Professor Forbes. 
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icy desert. Not unused to sublime scenery, having travelled extensively 
in Europe (in Norway, Iceland, the Pyrenees, the T rol, and im Switzer- 
land), I do not. hesitate to say that I had never hitherto seen anything 
approaching, what may truly be termed, the sublime grandeur of this 
particular spot. To = a has not been there it would be simply im- 
sible or pencil to hope even to convey any adequate notion. 
ne a fe vii oe this glorious recess one “a * almost seems to have 
passed the confines of the globe, and to have entered into another world, 
so wholly different is everything around. The imtense blue of the sky, 
the strange glare on the unsullied snow, the still stranger gneen moon- 
light effect of the shadows, the solemn stillness around, the great sea of 
ice stretched out at one’s feet, the three vast glaciers of Taléfre, Lechaud, 
and Du Géant (or Tacul), glistening im the sun, all being visible at 
once, shut in by dark, lofty, mural preeipices, eombine to form a scene of 
the most surpassing grandeur, a scene never to be forgotten. Last year, 
and this, the day of my visit was superb, not a cloud in the heavens on 
either occasion. 

I did not expect at this elevation (9893 feet—vide Professor Forbes’s 
beautiful map) to meet with any animal life, but was greatly surprised to 
see a small species of black spider crossing the snow. There seemed to 
be a little colony of them. 

I also observed two solitary crows, who, 


Fond of the speculative height 
Thither had winged their airy flight, 


probably managing to scrape up a living, during the summer months, 
on the rock of the Jardin, from the remnants of the provisions brought 
wp by visitors. They can find little else to eat (but the spiders), 1 should 

i 

The sun strikes with great force upon the rock at the Jardin, and it 
is necessary to keep the face covered with a veil—a most necessary pre- 
caution on all glaciers. I have seen men fearfully disfigured from want 
of common precaution, their eyes dreadfully inflamed, and faces like one 
in the worst stage of confluent small-pox. A little glycerine or tallow- 
grease would prevent all this, or even a handkerchief, which now served my 
purpose, as my blue veil (given to me by a fair and valued friend) was 
fluttering in the breeze at the head of my baton, as it invariably did when 
I had reached the giddy heights to which my imagination aspired, or had 
ascended high on the glaciers, where it formed a pleasing object amidst 
the snow and ice, contrasting beautifully im colour, hanging sometimes 
listlessly on the baton, and at others gracefully unfurling itself to a 
“ eat’s-paw” of wind. This said veil ultimately signalised to Chamounix 
my successful ascent to the summit of Mont Blane. 

Now, having finished our repast at the Jardin, and enjoyed the almost 
unearthly view, gathered a few of the Alpine flowers for those we love, 
and deposited our card, or our name, im some empty bottle, for the in- 
farmation of the next comer—as the custom at the Jardin is—the sun’s 
declination reminds us that. we have a long trudge homewards, and that 
it Is time to bid adieu to one of the most enchanting spots on the face of 
God's. earth, but. we cannot do. so. without a fervent hope that it may yet 
once again be our most happy and faveuned lot to revisit this wonderful 
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scene of beauty. On our homeward track over the Mer de Glace we 
will pause a few minutes to inspect a “ moulin,” or, m other words, a 
beautiful cascade, falling into a deep chasm in the ice, fed by innw 
merable rivulets, streams, and water-courses, formed by the ee of 
the surface of the glacier during the heat of the mid-day sun, but all of 
which towards nightfall become still and tranquil, and silent as the grave, 
Nothing, perhaps, strikes one more than this, particularly in the upper 
portions of a glacier. No sooner is the sun down, than a thin coating: of ice 
immediately covers the surface of all the running streams, which become 
apparently, to all external appearance, stagnant. It is, however, but 
“the death of each day’s life,” “ Great~Nature’s second course,” for 
the morrow’s sun will as assuredly set all in motion again, as it will 
many countless millions of earth’s inhabitants. 

The return home from the Jardin is speedily accomplished. The object 
has been attained, and the whole is now a continuous descent, except 
where the moraine has to be ascended and traversed to reach the aetual 
starting-point—the little house on the Montanvert—where the honest 
manly tenant (of 1860-61) will welcome you in a manner which can 
alone be congenial to your feelings, free alike from servility, cupidity, or 
indifference, equally attentive and obliging to “ all comers.’ 

Having here regaled ourselves, the setting sun warns us to return to 
Chamounix, ere the darkness would render the path through the fir forest 
difficult and dangerous, and we are just in time, as we approach towards 
the foot of the mountain, and ere we reach the valley, to take a parting 
glass (of water, if it suits you, which it doesn’t me) at the chalet of a 
guide, who is just about to close his shutters for the night and return 
himself to Chamounix. This guide, you will at once have noticed, is lame; 
he has lost all the toes of both feet, frostbitten on an ascent of Mont 
Blanc in 1851. Like many of the guides there is much of the gentle- 
man in his manuer. His name is Payot, and you will find him mentioned 
by Albert Smith. 

In about half an hour more you will arrive at your hotel, quite in time 
to perform your ablutions, and to make yourself as smart as you may think 
fit, for the eight o’clock table @hdte at the Hotel Royale, if that. happens 
to be your abode. Having visited the Jardin, you will have wuitten on 
the “table of your memory,” and “ within the book and volume of your 
brain,” the record of a scene so novel and so sublime, and of a character 
so elevating that no time can ever efface it. 

Immediately above Chamounix are three hanging glaciers, poised at the 
foot of the Aiguille Grepon, Aiguille Blaiticre, and Aiguille du Midi, the 
former two bearing the names of the Glacier de Grepon and the Glacier 
de Blaitiére, the latter the Glacier des Pelerins. 

I searcely know a more charming excursion than a day spent in 
visiting these three glaciers, with their aiguilles rising majestically above 
them, and I strongly advise the aspirant for Mont Blanc honours to 
visit them preparatory to his contemplated ascent. It is not difficult 
to pass from one glacier to the other by the Plan de |’Aiguille, in 
which is a beautiful little mountain tarn, with its water looking dark as 
Erebus. 

I was unusually fortunate in the day I selected to visit them. The sun 
was intensely hot, and brought down several avalanches. We were 
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favoured with no less than three rrum the Aiguille du Midi, whilst roam- 
mg over the Glacier des Pelerins, and scanning the route across the Glacier 
des Bossons to the Grand Mulets. One of these was very fine, but the 
most majestic sight I think that I ever witnessed in my life (scarcely even 
excepting a grand eruption of the Great Geyser in Iceland) was on the 
Glacier de Blaititre. We had scarcely seated ourselves on a block of 
stone high up on the glacier, and at no great distance from the base of 
the aiguille, preparing for our mid-day repast, when we were startled by 
a loud rumbling noise, as loud as the loudest thunder, apparently close 
to us. On looking up at the Aiguille Blaitiére, we saw an immense 
compact mass of snow suddenly dislodged. It seemed, as it were, slowly 
to unrol itself, like a drop-scene on the stage, accompanied with volumes 
of loose powdery snow. Down this main body of it came, in one huge 
unbroken mass, till it reached a projecting buttress of the aiguille, when 
it separated into two equal parts, each retaining its compact form, re- 
uniting, and discharging itself down a large crevasse, over which, how- 
ever, a great portion found its way, dispersing itself over the glacier. 
The whole operation lasted about five minutes, during which we watched 
it almost breathless, so awfully grand was the scene we witnessed. On 
the first discharge both Couttet and myself uttered an involuntary excla- 
mation of surprise, so sudden and startling was the noise. It had attracted 
the attention of every one at Chamounix. On the Glacier de Grepon we 
also witnessed an avalanche, but quite insignificant as compared to the 
one I have attempted faintly to describe. 

These hanging glaciers are to me exceedingly attractive, and, unques- 
tionably, they are the best school for training for the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. We will, therefore, now visit two or three more. First, the 
Glacier du Nant Blanc, which overhangs the Mer de Glace, immediately 
fronting the Montanvert. I cannot find any account of this glacier 
being visited, but doubtless it must have been by Professors Forbes, 
Tyndall, and Wills—rarely, I suspect, by any one else—yet it is not diffi- 
cult to attain, and amply repays. It requires a good scramble to reach 
it, and its incline, particularly the upper portion, is rapid. One of its 
remarkable features is a beautiful serpentine crevasse, winding its way 
across the glacier, varying some twelve, fifteen, and twenty feet deep, 
with mural precipices of ice, and a running stream through it, termi- 
nating in a grand moulin (or cascade), which thunders into the bowels of 
the glacier, and discharges itself eventually over the face of a rock in a 
fine sheet of water, which every one must have noticed from the Mer de 
Glace, and from which torrent the glacier derives its name. Another 
striking feature is the Aiguille du Dru and the Aiguille Verte. We 
approached quite close to the rocks which form the base of the former, 
but, viewed from hence, it has no longer that sharp-pointed look, the top 
being rounded off. The Aiguille Verte also loses its needle point, and 
its summit is covered with suow. We saw no avalanches here, but they 
are frequent, and one should be cautious not to get within reach of them. 
The previous day, we learnt that they were incessant. Near to the 
moraine of this glacier a few cows and goats remain during the summer 
months, under charge of a peasant, whose only habitation is under a 
large rock, which shelters him entirely from the weather. He told us 
that he had been there over two months, and that we were the first of 
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his fellow-creatures that he had seen. The previous summer he had never 
geen a single soul during the whole time of his sojourn. He had a wild, 
uncouth appearance, as may be imagined, and his skin was the colour of 
Spanish mahogany. At first he was pleased to see us; but in a few 
minutes his attention was called off to his cattle, and he seemed to hold 
converse with them, in preference to ourselves. Left to himself, how soon 
would a man become little better than a beast of the field! On the 
moraine were several marmots, whose shrill voices we heard, but we could 
not trace them amidst the wilderness of stones. 

There are two other hanging glaciers, which will well repay a visit : 
viz. the Glacier de l’Ognon and the Glacier de la Pendant, which are 
united. They are approached from the village of Argentiére, and 7 
keeping well up the last-named glacier, the ridge of rocks—one of whic 
forms the Aiguilles du Bochard—may be attained, and a glorious view 
enjoyed, overlooking the Mer de Glace. It is by reaching such spots 
that the majestic grandeur of Mont Blanc is more fully understood and 
appreciated. Here, too, we saw some chamois crossing the ice. No one 
should visit these glaciers without a most experienced guide; and, to be 
orthodox, should always be attached with a rope. I was in the habit of 
going upon them alone with Couttet, but I cannot conscientiously, or 
with any truth, say that it was safe to do so. There ought to be at least 
three tied together, at intervals of not less than twelve or fifteen feet. 
There is a great deal of haphazard work on the glaciers at all times, even 
with the most experienced. I had an instance of this on the Glacier de 
la Pendant. We had in the morning crossed the crevasses, which were 
all bridged over with snow, the whole glacier presenting one uniform sur- 
face. On returning by our own footsteps impressed in the snow, Couttet 
ahead of me a rope’s length, I noticed, about a foot and a half from the side 
of our path, a small black spot about the size of a man’s hand, which I 
thought was a black kid glove, though I wondered how it came there. 
It suddenly flashed across my mind that it was an opening in the ice. I 
shouted to Couttet to stop, and feeling that the spot that I was then 
standing upon was perfectly secure, without deviating from the path we 
had trodden in the snow, I went down much in the same position of a 
“rear rank kneeling!” and at arms’ length, with my baton, instan- 
taneously opened out a large hole! All was so dark at first that I could 
see nothing; but covering my eyes with my hands for a short time to get 
rid of the glare of the sunlight and of the snow, I was enabled to look 
down into the crevasse. I shall never forget it all the days of my life. 
There was no bottom visible, and all under the bridge of snow hung huge 
icicles, many feet in length. It was the greatest mercy that we escaped 
this treacherous spot. In the morning it was doubtless covered over with 
a thin coating of snow; but even as it was, on repassing, it was quite a 
chance that it attracted my notice; and had we kept a foot more to our 
present left, either when ascending or descending, I verily believe that 
we should never have been heard of again, as we were tied together with 
arope. This, however, would depend upon which first took the plunge. 
The guide might possibly have held me, but would assuredly have dragged 
me after him if he had been the first to slip through. This question of 
the rope is a somewhat vexed one. With two, or even three, it is cer- 
tainly, in my mind, a questionable proceeding. In August, 1860, it will 
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be remembered, that, in crossing the Col du Geant, three Englishmen and 
one guide lest their lives on descending a snow slope on the Cormayeur 
side (viz. Messrs. Fuller, Rochester, and Vavasour, with the guide 
Tiarraz). They were attached by a rope, but two other guides, the one 
in front and the other in rear, were not so attached, as they ought to have 
been. The accident did not occur in performing a glissade, but by one 
of the party slipping on the snow and jerking the others after him. 

Mr. Bir ’s accident last year on the Glacier du Mirage shows 
with what resistless force a body is swept down a “couloir.” A Russian 
gentleman lost his life on the Findelen glacier through not being attached ; 
Mr. Watson fell into a crevasse the same year (1860) in the Tyrol, and 
unhappily perished. He, too, was not attached by a rope, and was per- 
forming a glissade. In the first instance, we have four lives lost because 
one slipped, and, all being attached, dragged the others after him. Had 
they not been attached by the rope one life only would have been lost, 
as in the case of Mr. Watson. But, upon the whole, I am decidedly in 
favour of the rope if the party exceeds two or three, not otherwise. 

When at Chamounix the year before last 1 met a young Englishman 
at the Hotel Royale, who, the previous day, had fallen into a cre- 
vasse on the Mer de Glace, but was saved through lodging on a ledge 
of ice, across which he hung suspended by the middle of his body. He 
managed to get one foot on the ledge, and to support himself with his 
hands against the side of the crevasse, until a rope was lowered to him. 
He was very much cut about the face, and not a little shaken. He treated 
the affair with much indifference, however. 

The Glacier d’Argentiére is one upon which I have passed much time, 

ying it frequent visits, having taken up my abode at the Hotel de 
Ballevae, which is close to its foot, kept by one Mathieux Simond, “ an- 
cien guide.” It has to me as many attractions as the Merde Glace. A 
delightful excursion may be made to the very head of the glacier, at its 
junction with the Glacier du Tour, but it will occupy a long day, return- 
ing by the opposite side of the glacier. An experienced guide is abso- 
lutely necessary. 1 have not myself been beyond the Troisiéme plateau 
(which, however, is more than two-thirds of the way), the day I had 
allotted to it being too far advanced to admit of my going farther, but 
on crossing the glacier at this point the head of it is seen, and might be 
reached in about an hour and a half. In order to reach this spot we 
kept above the glacier the whole distance, until we descended upon its 
“‘moraine,” and crossed the plateau. This excursion is admirably suited 
to try the state of one’s nerves in more places perhaps than one, but if 
the pedestrian can cross the Rocher du Chardonnet (alluded to by 
Couttet in his letter to me), he may rest assured that he can never have 
a worse thing to do, simply because if it was in the least degree worse, 
it would be utterly impassable for the foot of man to traverse it. As it 
is, it can only be passed by man. We had followed the goat-path till we 
arrived at their farthest haunts, and shortly after reached this rock. I 
thought immediately that our journey was at an end, not deeming it 
possible that it could be passed, but to my utter astonishment, without a 
word being spoken by either of us, Couttet, after a momentary pause, 
took to the rock, much in the manner described by Albert Smith at Les 
Ponts, stretching out his hands and feet, and digging the tips of his 
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fingers and points of his toes into some small abrasions in the smooth 
surface of its precipitous side (with a far steeper pitch than that of Les 
Ponts). I instantly followed his’ example, thinking to myself, “ Well, 
if he can go there I can, and I suppose it’s all right.’”” However, about 
midway, the stretch for my legs was too great, which made me hesitate, 
when Couttet, holding on by his right hand and both feet, planted with 
his left hand the spike of his baton into a little hole, which giving me 
confidence, enabled me to reach it with the right toes. Once safe across 
the rock, I remarked to Couttet that it was about the ugliest thing I had 
seen, in which he entirely acquiesced. On our return to Argentiére, the 
villagers were greatly surprised to hear of our exploit, as it was deemed by 
them impossible except to chamois-hunters and searchers for minerals. As 
some people fancy that everything one says is exaggerated, I have been 
particular in pointing out the unmistakable position of this rock (imme- 
diately under the Aiguille Chardonnet), and should any such like to go 
and judge for themselves, I only wish them well across it. Nothing, 
however, would induce me to try it voluntarily a second time, but of 
course as it is to be crossed, it is simply a trial of nerve. 

The greater part of the route lies at a considerable elevation above 
the glacier. Whilst resting a few minutes, with my eyes intently fixed 
on that part where, in consequence of the greater inclination, or dip 
and narrowness, of the glacier, the ice is rent into a thousand pinnacles, 
we saw two enormous masses, some sixty feet high, suddenly topple 
over. It was a fine sight to witness, and shows the danger of ven- 
turing among such unstable edifices, which look as though they had 
stood there since the world’s creation, and might remain to the end of 
time, massive and motionless, yet breaking to atoms in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

Such grand displays are illustrative examples of the infinite power 
of the Almighty in the operations of His hands. I think it would be 
impossible for any one to witness such scenes with indifference. Some of 
the best Alpine men are of the clergy; and I believe that it is on account 
of the sublime scenes they witness, and the healthy exercise, that so 
many take to the alpenstock. 

Amongst other grand sights I witnessed was the fall of an enormous 
block of stone, which came thundering down a water-course from a 
great height, as if the toil-worn Sisyphus had suddenly let go his hold. 
Down it came with irresistible force, infrangible, rolling, bounding, and 
leaping in the air, in one impetuous, undeviating course, sweeping every- 
thing before it. I verily believe it would have gone through a dozen 
chalets had they stood in its way. 

I must not tire my readers with many more excursions prior to the 
ascent, but should strongly advise one or more visits high up on to 
the Glacier des Bossons. It is within easy reach, and a delightful day 
may be passed upon this finest of glaciers, far more deserving the name 
“d’Argentitre” than that which bears it. It is the most noble and 
attractive-looking glacier of the whole, and in the sunlight the most 
silvery. 

Its pinnacles and pyramids of ice are finer and better than any of the 
others, as may be judged even when seen from the valley. I went high 
up on to it, and reposed upon a large block of grauite near its centre, 
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which I hope to revisit. I shall know it again. It was a hot sum- 
mer’s day, and many little rills of clear ice-water trickled upon the 
surface of the glacier, even at this high elevation. In one of these 
we cooled our bottle of wine, and spread our viands on the granite table, 
my flag flying as usual. Near to this I noticed what appeared to me 
to be some black cloth; also, as I then thought, a small branch of a 
tree. The former surprised me, because I knew that I was far above 
the usual haunts of travellers, but I have now a strong conviction that 
what I then saw was a portion of the remains of those poor guides who 
perished in the ascent of Mont Blanc with Dr. Hamell some forty years 
ago, and whose mutilated remnants were picked up on this glacier two 
or three weeks afterwards. 

Having visited these several glaciers and ascended the Brevent, re- 
turning by Plampraz and the Flegére, and having crossed the Col de 
Balne and Téte Noire, and made a few other of the more usual excur- 
sions, you will probably be astonished at your own performances, and 
feel yourself equal to any undertaking, even to the ascent of the highest 
mountain in Europe, to the summit of which I will, with your per- 
mission, hope to conduct you, but all I would ask of you is, to 
“persevere with me to the end,” and to put up with the irksomeness 
of the ascent, should it prove so to you, which I would fain hope it 
may not. 

































READE’S POETICAL WORKS: THE COUNTESS SIDNEY’S POEM* 


TBE present is not an auspicious era for the verse which is to win im- 
mortality. It shows no deficiency in the productive quantity, but the 
quality 1s disputable—tried by the proved standards of alltime. Poetry 
is become subservient to the mode of the hour, and in place of Jeading it 
follows. Pope somewhere says that in literature nothing good and lasting 
was ever written that had not to contend with “the stream of the time,” 
not the judgment of the well-informed and well-educated, but the notion 
of the multitude. If it had a run it soon died off. It was the critical 
and well-instructed in society who used to bestow that praise or dispraise 
to which the poetical works of the hour, as well as those in other depart- 
ments of literature, owed their longevity, and not to the masses, whose 
applause contributed only a momentary success. 

The poetry of the present time which charms the multitude most, is 
that which seems to imply more than it expresses, though occasionally it 
expresses more than it implies, until in the first case it reaches no meaning. 
Sometimes it appears to tread close on the heels of prose, when the latter 


* The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade. A New Edition, in Two Vols, 
8vo. Longman and Co. 1561. , 

Our Saviour’s Passion. By Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke. From an 
unpublished MS. in the British Museum, with a Preface by the Editor. Wilson, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. One Vol. 12mo. 1862. 
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is a little beside itself. As if it were fearful of the clear and palpable, it 
covers itself with obscurity. Perhaps, as obscurity is a source of the 
sublime, that consideration leads the undefined so much into favour, for all 
which is esoteric and unseen captivates the vulgar mind. Not a tithe of 
what is produced at present is other than verse-making on a bad model, 
if the works of the great masters of the art go for anything in the way 
of test. 

Wit and satire, too, are departed. Time was when the columns of our 
older newspapers exhibited now and then a little good poetry. Lines of 
Byron and Moore frequently adorned their columns, and were very effec- 
tive in satire or pathos, as the subject might require. At present verse, 
found only in the lower class of newspapers is, in general, just equal 
in merit to the run of the lines of the street minstrel. Yet there was 
never more room for satire, and it may be added for the seriousness of the 
elegiac, if the muses put on mourning. This is the more wonderful, 
as so many contend that the masses have an intuitive perception of all 
that is good in science, literature, and art, and, above all, in politics, not 
omitting spiritualism, table-rapping, and phrenology, whenever they give 
those profound pursuits ever so little attention. 

Vagueness is a favourite quality in our present poetry, because it leaves 
so much for the reader to supply from his own imagination, in ae of 
that of the poet himself. It is clear that the main points by which the 
better poetry of the past has maintained, and will maintain, its ground, 
are at present eoaliiead of little moment. Distinctness of outline is 
rejected, it being too near the source of that simple nature in which the 
poet, to use Bacon’s language, was accustomed “to accommodate the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind;” in other words, to elevate 
and adorn by the aid of subjects drawn from what is still more worthy 
and grand out of the stores of the imagination, and by refining and 
tinting them with colours dipped in heaven, thus to heighten the plea- 
sure imparted and lift the soul above the ‘ visible diurnal sphere.” 

Our better poets of the past did not change lucid thought into inde- 
fined feeling, and surround their poetical images with a dense haze, 
leaving it to the reader himself to work their shape out as he best may. 
They kept to the truth of the painting, and in consequence their pictures 
are for all time. 

Modern poetry has no soul-elevating effect, that at least which is the 
poetry @ la mode. It is sensual enough. Our better poetry of the past 
was as well defined as a landscape of Claude le Lorraine, not with shadows 
to or from the sun, as it might happen, and forms like the heroes of 
Ossian, always seen through mist. All was bright and decided from an- 
tiquity to the existing century. It remained for the present era to lead 
the muses into the obscure, or else subsist by exciting impressions and 
sympathies indefinable in form and indescribable in effect. Sometimes 
getting into what the Germans fancifully call the ‘ infinite,” beyond the 
material world, until they lose themselves in a limbo of their own peculiar 
seeking. 

As in present poetry so in the fine arts, the unimaginative character is 
predominant. There is a want of elevation and fancy. Our poetry has 
more of the Dutch than the Italian school, if we were to liken it to 
painting. Poetry is a speaking picture of something, or it should be so, 
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and not like Job’s vision be shapeless and idealess in its figures; it should 
also teach and delight. Artificial sentiment is too prevailing, together with 
an affectation of passionateness not natural. Yet should poetry—as the 
oldest channel by which humanity in its better spirit flowed forth to hold 
communion, to upraise, instruct, enliven, and sympathise with its kind, to 
lead in every triumph, to be applied to minister consolation to mortal sor- 
row, crown every feat of arms, be the vehicle of gratitude to the Creator, : 
and deplore man’s exit from the world—be clear and lucid. The pre- 
servation of its earliest objects cannot be overlooked, nor the most effee- 
tive mode of working them out. 

If in the present day poetry has lost much of its early character, as 
well as of that lofty elevation in which the poets of the sacred volume 
partook—as is presumed—and to which the ancients generally approxi- 
mated, still in the main points all agree ; nor ean it be admitted that 
because certain writers of the school which was formed about the com- 
mencement of the century threw off some of those imitative trammels, 
which were no more than servile imitations of the ancients, that we are 
equally justified in running into all sorts of licentiousness in style and 
imagery. We are not to credit that to polish and refine, to condense and 

rfect as far as we are able, is unnecessary, in fact, is a wasteful super- 
fluity of labour. The poetical art resembles every other, and they who 
maintain and act upon the reverse principle may be read for an hour, and, 
like works of mere amusement, be articles of luxury for a time, but have 
no standing-place in the language m which they are written beyond the 
passing generation. It is to be deplored that so many in the foregoing 
respect run off the lines of enduring truth and beauty, and labour to 
prolong a short-lived existence, by what is called “‘ making interest” with 
ephemeral criticism. 

All this is to be deplored, because it tends to lessen the value of poetical 
productions. The age in things mechanical is all excellent, while the 
verse is almost wholly sensual, and would drown lofty or deep thought, 
and make poetry consist of a fleeting sensation alone. Sublunary things 
are no longer elevated and clothed in beauty to adapt them to the more 
elevated desires of the mind. The loftiest of our past poets are succeeded 
by such as convey few embellished images of visible or imaginary power. 
Nature is not shown in that perfection of grace, beauty, or sublimity, 
which, in coincidence with probability, genius is able to exhibit under 
the pencil of many-coloured fancy. Truth, the most avoided of all things, 
because it is the most worthy, is replaced by meanness, or distorted by 
exaggeration, often bordering upon caricature, when its reasonable adoru- 
ment by the fancy would make it lastingly attractive. Fidelity is want- 
ing. Undefined and often broken imagery leave the reader to fill up from 
imagination what the poet should have placed on eanvas before the vision. 
Thus, as no two persons will do this exactly alike, its fulfilment depends 
upon the predisposition or imaginative power of the individual, which, if 
of the lower order, and it meet the vogue, all is well. The medium of 
poetry, according to Wordsworth’s law, was to be the vernacular brogue 
of the speaker, under all circumstances in life—a law he himself always 
violated, as Coleridge well observed. ‘Thus he proved the fallacy of his 
own law, laid down in his usual ex cathedré mamner, for poetry in all 
tame to come. It was a strange hallucination his thus giving the law; 
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but conceit was a prominent crait in his character. A daisy and an Alp 
were one, in his ical view. It may therefore be well credited that he 
never relished, if he ever read, Shakspeare, as reported of him. Miltow 
alone he seems to have admired, and deemed, if anything, his superior. 


Subjects were to him pegs upon which to hang his ideas, not for them-. 


selves, but because without such accessories he would be as palpably 
obscure as many of his imaginings have proved to be under all circum- 
stances. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear a stanza of the present school quoted 
as exceedingly fine, in which both word and sentiment are the veriest 
_common-place. Saying as much the reply is made, that the quotation is 
suggestive of something which you cannot yourself perceive, while it fills 
the eyes of its admirer with tears, he cannot himself tell why; “it ts 
quite unaccountable.” At length it is discovered that the passage recals 
some past event peculiar to the individual, and that this association alone 
is the cause of an effect which the same passage would not produce upon 
any one else in existence, while it is here placed to the account of a 
poetical excellence, in place of the effect of a revived incident in a solitary 
memory. 

Such, in brief, is the character of most of the poetry of the passing 
hour. It wants clearness, vigour, aud simplicity, while it reads smoothly, 
though often too inattentive to accent. It is negligent in style, and un- 
imaginative, and in passion and sentiment not always commendable. It 
is, in fact, of the lower calibre compared to that which is the test of 
merit. Its imagery is often broken, and no tendency is discoverable of 
any rising in desire towards that almost celestial beauty which is painted 
so vividly and resplendently in our poetry of the past, very different in 
the feeling which produced it from that ruling in earth’s “dim spot” at 
present. Those aspirations are no more observed that once rose almost 
to the holy of holies, lost in the “‘ thoughts that wander through eternity” 
—those thoughts that are almost confined to the poetic imagination, and 
are so sparingly visible throughout the social body in the present day, 
which is ever of the earth, earthy. We do not make the foregoing remarks 
regarding all our present poetry, Heaven forbid! we only allude to the 
prevalent taste displayed in the larger part, too often from not walking 
without fear of fashion before the eyes. 

But we forget that we have gone astray, and that our purpose is not to 
descant upon poetry as an art, but to notice two works of a very dissimilar 
character in style, subject, aud age. The poetry of the Elizabethan 
period, so different in style, the peculiar topic, and the lapse of two 
centuries and a half, seem to render inconsistent in the same article sub- 
jects that must in nature differ so widely from each other. May not 
this dissimilarity, on the other hand, have a tendency to draw attention 
bycontrast? John Edmund Reade, and Mary Sidney, Countess of Pem- 
broke, may seem an odd conjunction, even in the present pages; but the 
true spirit of poesy has no regard to time, nor the fooleries of fashion—it 
flourishes in eternal juveniscence ; for, to quote South, “‘ an invisible hand 
from heaven mingles hearts and souls, by strange, secret, and unaccount- 
able conjunctions ;” and in nothing does this more prominently appear 
than in the labours of the muse and her lovers. 

Two very handsome volumes before us contain the writings of the 
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first-named author in verse for thirty years, published at intervals, he 
informs us, and now corrected and given to the world in a form rarely 
outdone in neatness of typography. The subjects are, of course, various, 
and considerable in number. They are descriptive, in the commencement, 
at least, of the author's youth and its recollections, with some miscella- 
neous pieces, aud “ Italy ;” classical poems; the Deluge; Hebrew Poems ; 
the Vision of Ancient Kings, and Memnon, composing the first volume. 
The second contains, Man in Paradise; Cain the Wanderer; Catiline ; 
Life’s Episode; and Revelations of Life. Besides these leading poems 
there are a considerable number of shorter ones, some of them possessing 
very great power. Mr. Reade must not be judged by his choice of sub- 
jects, which are, many of them, those which have as well been selected 
by others, as Italy, on which Rogers and Byron have written so much. 

he reader must rather consider the author’s treatment of them in his 
own peculiar manner, and thus form a judgment of their merit. Mr. 
Reade, except with the exception thus stated, is a very original writer, 
full of sentiment, a deep thinker, and capable of embodying his thoughts 
in verse, every way entitled to the praise of excellence in his descriptions 
of nature, al of those scenes to which he had been accustomed in early 
life. Those dreams of the past which linger so long and mournfully in the 
memory of us all, the last and best, perhaps, as they were the earliest of 
life’s insubstantialities. These descriptions we should injure by partial 
quotation of the little for which we could afford space. In them there are 
passages of rare excellence. Mr. Reade has been a close observer of 
nature, beyond those features of it which are common to all observers. 
He has looked into her minuter details, and placed them before us in the 
language of true poetry, which power could only coexist with one equal 
to the task. Thus, speaking of the leaf falling in autumn: 


How placidly yon tree its leaf resigns 
Now, to the lightest airs! No more to wave 
In music to the breeze, but sleeps in earth’s dark grave, 
Or onward whirled by storms, to rest at last 
In some lone dell, or hurried down the brook, 
Or eddying heaped in sunless caverns cast, 
To moulder there ; deem you no eye doth look 
Upon them still? Oh, not the wildest nook 
Hides aught from nature’s all-pervading eyes ! 
Nothing 1s written in her starry book 
In vain, but lives again, and never dies, 
But mingles with the world’s eternal harmonies. 


In consonance with the fact that death is but the source of life to the 
animate and inanimate things of earth, following each other in continual 
revolution. 

Several of the pieces are dramatic, as the Deluge, Cain the Wanderer, 
Catiline, and Life’s Episode. These we cannot attempt to analyse here. 
They are well worth attention from readers of taste, but their length 
forbids our giving any satisfactory description of them, and the reader 
must go to the work itself, which is full of delightful poetry of a class 
which seldom comes before the public in these times of laxity in descrip- 
tion, and in the taste which has not lapsed into indifference, or become 


perverted. 
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In a piece entitled ‘The Dance of the Nereids,” this passage occurs. 
The last line was new to us: 
—— Then rose 

A vision from the deep! For it was not 
Like aught that eye hath fantasied. I saw 
The immortal Aphrodite, the queen of love, 
To whom the gods succumb, and men adore 
As when she rose, cloudlike, from the sea-foam : 

- Then when the boy of Ida looked on her, 
When his eyes dimmed, and his heart sank beneath 
The majesty of beauty, and confessed 
That wisdom is the mockery of love ! 


There is so much we feel inclined to extract, that perhaps we had 
better have taken none out of a casket which contains so much of what is 
truly valuable. How strictly poetical are the following lines descriptive of 
emotions on visiting the playground of his youth, alluding to his com- 
panions and schoolfellows : 


Where are they now, those forms and faces, shadows still endeared, 
Those ardent hearts that beat round me, that hoped, aspired, or feared ! 
Or dead, or living, scattered o’er the earth so changed, they 

Are creatures of another world, whose mould has passed away ! 


It is hardly fair to these volumes to dismiss them with so brief a notice, 
for we know we do them an injustice. They will, by-and-by, we feel 
convinced, take their stand among the more original poetry of the 
country. Time will again bring the love of verse into the human heart. 
The world will not abandon its earlier language, in its age it will return 
to it, as truly as Solomon remarked of a child trained ‘in the way he 
should go, and when old he will not depart from it.” In middle life he 
might, but when old he will return to his first love; and so of poetry 
in the human heart, even in the last age of the world it will return to 
what it loved in the first, for to borrow from the impressive lines of Mr. 
Reade : 


There is a spirit watching here 

O’er mightiest poets ; they depart, 
But their songs shed like blossoms sear, 

Are gathered by the reverent heart. 
Their prophecies all vainly spoken 

Are heard at last, and truth atones, 
The ruins of false idols broken, 

Become the footsteps to their thrones! 


“Our Saviour’s Passion,” by the lady who is married to immortal 
verse, ‘* Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” has at length been printed. 
It had remained unpublished in the British Museum among the Sloane 
manuscripts. She published several works. It was for her that Sir 
Philip Sidney wrote his Arcadia. She was able to translate the Psalms 
out of the Hebrew into English; she translated Mornay’s discourse on 
life and death out of the French, and also wrote the tragedy of “ An- 
tonie ;” an Elegy on the Death of Sir Philip, her brother ; and a “ Pas- 
toral Dialogue, entitled ‘ Astrea.’” “ Our Saviour’s Passion” is sometimes 
styled the “ Countess of Pembroke’s Passion.” ‘This last is her longest 
work, and we feel indebted to Mr. Wilson for its publication. The poem 
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is a curiosity, and a good specimen of the manner of the age when it was 
written, but otherwise it is of little moment except as affording another 
example in part of the poesy which Sir Philip Sidney so well defended 
as an art. It is in stanzas of six lines, and abounds in those conceits 
which are so often found in writers of that time, and of which Shak- 
speare was so fond. Speaking of Christ, she writes : 


He healed the sick, gave sight unto the blinde, 
Speech to the dumbe, made the lame to goe. 
Unto his love he never was unkinde, 
He lov’de his friendes, and he forgave his foe, 
And last his death for our love not refused— 
What soule can live to see such love abused. 


To note his wordes what wisdom they containe, 
To note his. wisdom of all worth the wonder, 
To note his workes, what glorye they doe gayne, 
To note his worth would heaven and earth come under, 
To note his glorye that his angells gave hm— 
F ye that the world to such disgrace should leave him ! 


Of the quaintness of this accomplished lady’s style the following is a 
fair specimen, and valuable as an addition to the mode in which some 
other writers of the time of Elizabeth wrote, in the way of comparison. 
When, however, we remember the perfect English of Shakspeare, and 
how little, comparatively, it differs, except in the spelling, from the 
English of our own time, we must conclude that the courtiers then were 
behind the less courtly of their time, as they have generally been, and 
were even in the reign of George III. We will only quote another 
stanza from the subject of Ben Johnson’s delightful epitaph, which all 
the world knows. We remember her portrait at Penshurst many years 
ago with a melancholy pleasure, for we were in company with those 
whom the grave has taken as well as “ Sidney’s sister.’’ The stanza to 
which we allude runs into concetto, after the fashion of the time : 


Blest was the fishe that but the figure swallowed 


Of my sweet Jesus, but in Jonas’ name, 
More blessed toumbe by that sweete bodye hallowed, 
From whence the grounde of all our glorye came, 
Might not my soule be sinner for a wishe, 
Would I were such a toumbe or such a fishe ! 


We must not suffer the poetical conceit of the age in which the 
countess lived to disenchant us of our preconceived idea of any of her 
excellences, especially when we call to mind her brother’s high accom- 
plishments, his “ Defence of Poesy,” and Johnson’s, or Jonson’s (as the 
name is spelled, without regard to the derivation), tribute to her memory. 
The library of the literary student will be incomplete without this little 
poem among the specimens of the poesy of the age to which it belongs. 
Cyrus Reppine. 
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ORIGIN OF DEFECTS IN MILITARY ORGANISATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY W. BRODIE. 


THE inadequacy of republican institutions, from the natural weakness 
of the executive under them, to meet the requirements of a state in press- 
ing emergencies has been virtually recognised by almost every coun 
possessed of a republican form of government. History teems wi 
examples of this from the earliest periods down to the present time. The 
necessity of adopting some temporary remedy under such circumstances 
was acknowledged as well in ancient Greece as in ancient Rome. In 
both these countries the occasions of great wars led to the delegation, 
during their continuance, of the supreme authority to some statesman 
distinguished for his abilities. In Rome, iaieal, the creation of a 
dictatorship was the legally recognised expedient in cases of exigency, 
and the frequent recourse had to it in later times led ultimately to the 

aneut establishment of the empire under Cesar Augustus. Tracing 
events still further down, the petty republics of Italy, which succeeded 
the invasion of the Goths, afford new and continual illustrations of this 
fact, extending over a period of several centuries. The causes which pro- 
duced these effects in past ages continue still to operate in exactly the 
same manner. They may be seen now in action in the United States of 
America. The long abortive efforts of the Northern States, in spite of 
their vastly superior resources, to make any visible impression on the 
Southern States are to be attributed to them, whilst the latter owe the 
comparative success that has attended their arms to the greater concen- 
tration of power in the government of Mr. Davis than in that of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

When the Southern States seceded from the Union, and the Federal 
government determined on bringing them back by force to their allegiance, 
it was only by straining the power of the executive far beyond its con- 
stitutional limits that President Lincoln was enabled to call out even a 
small army for the defence of the capital. Meeting with no decided op- 
position from the people in the first instance, he went on to increase his 
military force, and his proceedings were passed over without remark, 
owing to the acknowledged necessities of the case, till Congress met, when 
it boldly went a step farther, legalising (to use a paradox) by an illegal 
act the past conduct of the president. The Northern States have thus 
virtually acknowledged the defective system of their government, and 
have in reality, though not nominally, modified that system for the time 
being. This mode of proceeding, however, is injudicious in the extreme, 
as it has most naturally produced but very imperfect results, whilst it 
leaves the door open for the introduction of any sort of constitutional 
changes under the sanction of so vague a precedent. The very jealousy 
with which the people have guarded their rights, by having induced them 
rather to allow the central government to usurp secretly the power neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of the war they are now engaged in, than 
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to endow it temporarily with absolute authority by an open and legal act, 
has thus defeated itself. The precedent on which a future government 
may at its own convenience, on the ground of necessity, violate the con- 
stitution is hereby afforded ; and as the government in this instance has 
been the sole judge of the force of the circumstances which in its judg- 
ment constitute a necessity, so it can at any future period - in the same 

lea. Nor would the people have any just right to complain, since they 
have allowed the constitution of the country to be openly disregarded by 
Congress, instead of forcing that body to refer the matter to them, when 
they, the sole sources of power in the United States, might by their own 
act have legally suspended that constitution during pleasure, retaining the 
right to resume it when they pleased. The matter, however, does not 
rest here; each separate state has its own individual constitution, every 
one of which has been also set aside, and the independent sovereignty of 
every state in the Union has for many months been in abeyance, without 
the slightest notice of the fact having been taken by these states them- 
selves. The country may, and most probably will, return quietly to its 
old system of government at the end of this contest, even if divided ; but 
as the matter now stands, the Federal Union, as existing under the con- 
stitution, is, in reality, abrogated, and to reconstitute it legally, a recon- 
struction of the whole fabric, beginning with the separate states and ter- 
minating with the central government, is just as necessary now as it was 
after the War of Independence. 

A nation when engaged in a war of any magnitude must often, from 
motives of expediency, be kept in partial ignorance of the details con- 
nected with the outfit of expeditions, temporary reverses, and proposed 
movements. To effect the first with secrecy, the government must have 
the power to command both money and men. If it has not, and is forced 
to expose its plans to the public, the object will in very many instances 
be defeated by the very publicity thus rendered necessary ; in the second 
case, what to persons unacquainted with military operations might appear 
a loss decisive in its character, may to those acquainted with such matters 
be only a necessary sacrifice essential to the attainment of some great 
ulterior end ; and in the last, the whole advantage to be derived from at- 
tacking an unprepared foe would be lost by its being made generally 
known that it was proposed to proceed in any certain given direction. 
These are only a few of the disadvantages brought forward, for example, 
under which the armaments of a republic labour in the prosecution of a 
war; but it will be seen that even these have their thousand ramifications, 
each acting as a clog on its success; and this which holds good in a single 
republic is of course increased in a federal one in exactly the proportion 
of the number of states which go to constitute its total. 

The Southern States, from the very nature of the position in which 
their act of secession placed them, have never had the same political 
difficulties to contend with as the Northern States. Their first act was 
to separate themselves from the rest of the Union, and that act in itself 
absolved them in a great measure from the obligations which continue 
to rest on the remaining states. They found themselves after seceding 


compelled to adopt some general form of government ; and, although in 
the selection they adhered to the system under which they had been 
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educated, they wisely conferred on their new president and his cabinet 
much fuller powers than aré atcdrded to these officers under the consti- 
tution of the United States; and by doing this at the commencement of 
the struggle they ensured for themselves all the advantages of a strong 
executive at a time when their opponents must have felt their movements 
hampered by the knowledge that what they were doing was in contra- 
vention of the constitution. Events have since that time so tempered 
the state of affairs, that in most cases the government of President Lin- 
coln has been, and is now, allowed to exercise an almost despotic 
authority; but still, in many details, much more essential to the success 
of military undertakings than the unlimited power of imprisoning sus- 
pected persons, seizing correspondence, raising loans, it is and has been 
so embarrassed by state rights, the undue weight of public opinion, 
and the unlimited licence of the press, as to have been forced to yield to 
the pressure of circumstances in several instances against the conviction 
of its own better judgment. 

What difficulties the Confederate government may have had to contend 
with in the carrying out of its different designs it is impossible to deter- 
mine with anything like certainty, as the news from that portion of the 
country has been very scanty since its secession ; and the general unani- 
mity of the inhabitants in favour of the war is such, that if they ever had 
any differences among themselves respecting the course pursued by their 
generals and government, they have taken very good care to keep them 
perfectly secret. Such, however, could not be the case with the Northern 
States ; and to the evils naturally arising from divided counsels may be 
ascribed the disasters they have suffered on several occasions. ‘This 
point, however, requires for its complete understanding that the course 
of events in the North should be traced from the breaking out of the war 
with the South in something like a regular order. 

The warlike feeling in the States of New York and Pennsylvania, as 
well as in those surrounding them, was, up to the time of the capture of 
Fort Sumter, at Charleston, exceedingly lukewarm; and, indeed, if New 
England be excepted, no part of the country seemed inclined to come 
forward and assist the Federal government in its pretensions over the 
seceded states till that event at once roused all their latent energies. It 
may truly be said that to it are referable the sacrifices both of men 
and money which have been made for the support of the Union. The 
spirit, however, thus raised was not stirred up till it was almost too late 
to defend the capital; and then every exertion was necessary to secure 
Washington from falling into the hands of the Confederates, who were 
getting together a large army on the opposite bank of the Potomac. To 
secure this object, the militia of all the Northern States had to be sum- 
moned to take the field; and this President Lincoln did on his own 
responsibility. His doing so was zot called in question; the raw levies 
that hurried to meet his appeal, came led by officers of their own selection 
—men very rarely chosen for their military knowledge, but rather for 
their political influence. The natural consequence was that the troops, 
scarcely drilled before their arrival, could not learn anything after it, from 
the ignorance of their commanders. Every state had its own uniform, its 
Own accoutrements, and its own system of exercise. To make from this 
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discordant mass a homogeneous whole would, under any circumstances, 
have been a herculean task ; its difficulties, however, were heightened by 
the pertinacity with which every state defended its peculiar rights, and 
objected to any interference in the internal organisation of its troops by the 
central government. There was thus, then, before the battle of Bull Run, a 
very large army collected at Washington, which had neither organisation, 
equipments, nor sufficient military experience to take the field against any 
enemy which had even the most superficial attainments in those respects. 
The people of the Northern States generally, however, were totally 

orant of these defects. They saw a very large number of men, terming 
themselves soldiers, assembled within sight almost of their enemy, and 
unable to appreciate the motives which induced General Scott to remain 
inactive, they pressed on the executive the necessity of at once striking 
the decisive blow. The consequences of this rash attempt are but tvo 
well known. The army on which such hopes had been built broke and 
fled the instant they were hard pressed, leaving their baggage, artillery, 
and even their small-arms lying on the field; and so great was the gener: al 
dismay for two days afterwards, that if the Southern troops had chosen to 
advance, Washington and Mary land must inevitably have been taken by 
them. Whether this conquest would have proved advantageous in its 
ultimate results to the Confederates is still a doubtful question, as although 
Maryland might have been a valuable accession to their cause, and w ould 
have furnished them with large supplies of both arms and men, as well as 
provisions, that state has, nevertheless, in its present character, proved a 
very heavy burden on the Federalists, requiring the constant presence of 
a large portion of their army to keep it quiet. It has thus acted as a 
most valuable auxiliary to the Southern States, by preventing the North 
from having the disposition of a large number of troops for the purposes 
of aggressive warfare, whilst it has cost the Confederate government 
nothing for its defence. 

The battle of Bull Run, although a serious defeat, has in its conse- 
quences proved of the greatest advantage to the Federal army. Terrified 
at the discomfiture their arms had met with, the Northern States willingly 
gave themselves up to the guidance of the government. Their troops 
were armed afresh. The rifles supplied to them by the central govern- 
ment were of a better fashion; many of them had only smooth bores pre- 
viously. It was seen, as soon as the arms could be provided, that ali the 
army should have uniform weapons. Before Bull Run it would have been 
very difficult to find even ten regiments which could use each other’s stores 
of ammunition in case of necessity. New officers were sent to replace the 
old and inefficient ones. But all this—now in a great measure effected— 
has had to be done as it were by stealth; and even at this moment there 
are many generals in the Federal army whose only recommendaticn for 
holding such a post is their political influence with the people. That the 
military organisation of the Federal army has been immensely improved 
in the last nine months is undoubted ; but that it is still very defective is 
equally clear, from the immense number of troops required for carrying 
on a war against an enemy which eannot, in the very nature of thines, 
be well supplied with any of the necessaries of war. The military officers 
who are at the head of this army are well aware of its defects, as is also 
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the government; but they both feel their own weakness and incapaci 
to remedy them, because to do so they would be forced to act with a 
decision and energy that might ill suit the masses to ‘whom they must 
refer for support. Money the people are ready to give, as they have 
proved already, most lavishly; the control of the expenditure of that 
money they do not even require. What, however, they must have, is a 
direction of the military movements to suit their own impatience; and 
reported successes, no matter how small, to feed their vanity. Slowness 
on the part of their generals in advancing to attack the enemy they 
cannot understand ; it is stigmatised as inactivity. ‘The prudence which 
dictates above all things circumspection in warfare, the necessity of 
securing a certain base of operations, and never leaving that base without 
the adequate means of keeping up a communication with it, and the pro- 
vision for a safe retreat in the event of being forced to fall back, are 
treated with contempt, or branded with some worse name. The best 
generals are, consequently, the most likely to meet the public disappro- 
bation, as has already been the case with regard to Generals Scott, 
Macdowell, and M‘Clellan ; the two former of whom had to be sacrificed, 
and the latter may, most probably, be so, as a peace-oflering to the 
masses, and this in spite of the conviction of the government that they 
are acting properly, and in the public interest. 

Whilst what has been detailed, about the time of the battle of Bull Run, 
and afterwards, was going on, its counterpart was being enacted in the 
West. There General M‘Culloch, with a small army of ill-equipped 
troops, kept the Northern troops for a long time in check, and even now 

e successes of the Federal army in that quarter are but little commen- 
surate with its strength and the constant support it is receiving. That 
army, however, has the immense advantage of being at so great a distance 
from the centres of observation that its organisation might be very easily 
perfected, were it not for the intrigues of one or two political men on the 
spot, and that the central government has used it as a sort of hospital to 
which it might send disabled political favourites whose services it would 
willingly dispense with in the army of the Potomac, but whom it does 
not dare openly to offend. 

The regular army of the United States possesses many and most 
excellent officers whom the government might well employ in places of 
trust from their capacity and military attainments, but with few excep- 
tions it has not been able to do so. A regular military man, from the 
very nature of his profession, is rarely in a position to acquire that 
political influence which may render him a popular favourite, unless he 
holds so high a position as to have achieved a military reputation. In 
European countries it is not necessary that he should do so, because he is 
a member of an honourable and distinct profession into which civilians 
cannot force their way; so that the good opinion of his chiefs is what he 
has to look to in order to secure a steady promotion. Such is not the 
case in the United States, nor, indeed, has it ever been so in any republics. 
The standing armies of republics (it is not meant here to embrace republics 
which, like that of France in 1790, sprang from the ruins of a despotism 
to flourish only for a short period, and then sank down again amidst the 
rubbish from which it rose, but regularly established republics) are always 
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small ; the staff of officers as limited as possible ; the profession generally 
disliked by the people. When such a republic is forced into a war it 
raises an army either by levies in its own country, or by enlisting foreign 
mercenaries into its service. To command these troops the officers of the 
country are rarely looked to. The people in many cases fear putting too 
great power into their hands, and the executive does not anticipate from 
their employment any political support. Leading politicians are more often 
placed in positions for which they are quite incapable, in order to secure 
their interest, and a few foreigners are added to them as counsellors and in- 
structors in the duties of their new offices. That armies thus constituted 
should be of little value is self-evident; yet such they invariably must be 
under a republican government, until the people, wakened from their 
apathy by some great misfortunes, cast themselves into the arms of a 
single and irresponsible ruler, and give to him the full power to act as 
he conceives best. Then, even should he be a man of only moderate 
abilities, he will be able to conduct military affairs much better than they 
can be conducted by a number of different individuals, as his plans, though 
perhaps defective, will at least have the advantage of being directed to 
the same object, as they will proceed from the same source. 

Since the period of Bull Run, though things have gone better with 
the Northern forces, yet the ignorance of the movements of the Southern 
troops which they have exhibited, and the thorough acquaintance with all 
that has been going on in their enemy’s camps which the latter have 
shown, prove the great disadvantages the Federalists labour under in being 
forced to publish a full account of all they are doing or intend to do. 
Their successes at Fort Donaldson and Roanoake Island cannot be quoted 
against this assertion, because the inability of the South to cope with the 
expeditions sent against them arose, not from want of knowledge of the 
danger which menaced them, but from want of the means of doing so. 
On the other hand, the secrecy with which the Merrimac was prepared 
for sea, and the unexpectedness of her attack, by which she obtained such 
wonderful advantages, all tend to prove the justness of the argument 
brought forward. 

It is generally supposed by persons who have not paid particular atten- 
tion to the subject that republican governments are those in which the 
least corruption exists, and in a certain degree this supposition is very 
natural ; but the history, as well of past times as of the present epoch, 
shows that when the territory is large it is very far from the truth. In 
both the extremes of an autocratical and thoroughly democratical form 
of government, when the country governed by either of them is large, 
state peculation is invariably to be found in every department, and in both 
cases is to be traced to causes which are of similar origin, though appa- 
rently differing in every respect. The rule, however, does not apply to 
small territories, as will be evident on mature consideration. 

The subjects of a despotic sovereign, depending solely on his will, 
naturally seek to propitiate their sovereign as the first essential to attain- 
ing the objects of such wishes as depend on his will. For this purpose 
they have recourse to those persons who, from the advantages either of 
superior abilities or of having had from an early period access to his 
person, are known to possess influence with him. In many instances 
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these are men of the most tried integrity, and have been selected by him 
on that account as his counsellors ; in others they may be corrupt, but 
have had the tact to conceal it. But whether they themselves are or are 
not accessible to the influence of bribes and flattery, they must each and 
all of them severally have in their turn confidential friends, to whom they 
occasionally refer for advice. Through these advisers, then, access is in- 
directly had to the head of the State ; and where the country ruled is of 
great extent and populous it is excessively difficult for the chief of it to 
keep so strict a watch over all that is done as to prevent many abuses 
gradually creeping in. Ina republic the people are the sovereign, and 
to the passions of the people the politicians address themselves, and 
having once established their reputation, they acquire such an influence 
over them as to be enabled to intimidate the legislature into obeying their 
behests. The people, besides, have also certain sops thrown tothem. In 
the changes of administration the officers of the government, down to 
those holding the very most inferior posts, are generally replaced by other 
persons, supporters of the new party come into power, and this naturally 
throws an immense quantity of patronage into the hands of the executive, 
who are enabled in this way to bribe those whose interest they desire to 
propitiate, and these latter in turn have the means thus to requite their 
followers and gain over their enemies. The frequent changes of ad- 
ministration afford, also, ample opportunities for getting hold of the public 
moneys by indirect methods, as in whatever may be done for public 
works most profitable contracts are always easily arranged, the defec- 
tive and expensive nature of the objects constructed on expeditions of 
a military or other nature being rarely discovered till after the adminis- 
tration during whose rule they may have been undertaken is out of 
power. Its successors may then point out the defects of those that 
went before them; but it is little likely that they should do so very par- 
ticularly, as they are generally only too ready to profit by such experience 
for their own private benefit. The state of affairs just pointed out is no 
mere imagination ; it exists in full vigour in the United States, and is not 
even denied by the politicians of that country themselves, who are for the 
most part needy adventurers, following politics as a profession, and that 
in a country where the known remuneration of government officials, if 
limited to their salaries, would barely afford them a means of sustenance. 
Yet most of these men are wealthy, and live in a style to show that they 
do contrive to get hold of very considerable sums for their daily expen- 
diture. 
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THE LATER YEARS OF PITT.* 


In a former article on Lord Stanhope’s recent work,t we traced the 
life of Pitt through his “early years” to the time of his first taking 
office, as prime minister, in 1783. We confined ourselves as much as 
possible to his personal history, and in the present notice we shall 
endeavour to do the same. It may be difficult, for few lives have been 
so exclusively political; but we are now supplied with more ample 
materials for our immediate purpose than have hitherto been laid before 
the public. To consider the policy of his wars with France, or his 
alleged disinclination to make peace ; the stringent measures adopted for 
the repression of opinion at home; or the wisdom of his financial ad- 
ministration, would each require a greater space than we can at present 
devote to the entire subject. He cannot be supposed to have willingly 
involved England in the revolutionary war, as he had plans with which 
it was certain to interfere. For some time he avoided it. The course 
he had marked out for himself as a statesman lay in a very different 
direction. Pitt was honestly and upon principle a reformer. He did 
not raise the cry for temporary popularity, or to mislead a mob; his 
sincerity was shown in his early intercourse with his royal master; and 
we are indebted, amongst many other things, to Lord Stanhope for the 
publication of the letters which place it beyond a doubt. Reform was 
to be one of the principles of his administration. He had explained it 
to an unwilling listener; but his majesty had consented, “ out of personal 
regard,” that he might “lay his thoughts before the House ;”{ and it 
was a cause that, if circumstances had permitted, might have been safely 
left in his hands. But, as Lord Macaulay has well observed, “ Pressed 
at once by his master, and by his colleagues, by old friends and by old 
opponents, he abandoned, slowly and reluctantly, the policy which was 
dear to his heart. He yielded to the current; and from that day his 
misfortunes began.”§ His benevolent intentions towards Ireland, ham- 

red as he was, were imperfectly carried out; and he had to lend 

imself to measures which he unwillingly promoted and in his heart 
condemned. 

It was but a brief interval in history between Burke’s vision of “ the 
Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles” and the outbreak 
of the revolution ; and a still shorter period had elapsed from the time of 
Pitt’s visit to the court of France. 

The grievous and increasing wrongs which the people of that country 
had long been suffering, are more strikingly brought before us in such 





* We had adopted this title before a similar one had been used elsewhere; and 
we retain it because it forms a counterpart to that of our first notice of Lord 
Stanhope’s work. 

+ Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt, by Earl Stanhope. Four Vols. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1861-2. The first and second volumes were noticed in the 
New Monthly Magazine, vol. cxxii. p. 253. 

Letter from George III. to Mr. Pitt, March 20,1785. Earl Stanhope’s Life 
of Pitt, vol. i. Appendix, p. 15. 
§ Miscellaneous Writings, vol. ii. p. 350, first edition. 
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stories as “ The Peasant and the Prince,” by Miss'Martineau, and in 
Dickens’s “ Tale of Two Cities,” than in more ae ein The 
ordinary writers of history describe such things in and impression- 
less generalities, and the more eloquent are ae always the most trathful. 
In this case, however, it would have been almost impossible to ex 

Could the people have appealed “from petty tyrants to the throne” we 
do not believe that they would have appealed in vain; but the only 
means they found of approaching the throne was over the ruins of its 
authority. That the wrongs of which they complained existed, that they 
were no longer sufferable, did not admit of a question. Whether they 
would have yielded to any other remedy than the red ordeal of the 
Revolution it is more difficult to decide. 

At first we hailed their triumph : 


O’er the vine-covered hills and gay valleys of France 
See the day-star of liberty rise ! 


was a strain that found its echo in English feeling, but more from sym- 
pathy with a people who had risen in the cause of freedom and of right, 
than from a sense that, in our own country, there were similar evils to 
be redressed. It is true—and it began to be felt—that we had much 
to complain of. There was the revolting tyranny of impressment; 
there was arrest on mesne process for debt, at a time when the state of 
our prisons was so little eared for as often to make the debtors’ imprison- 
ment a punishment too severe even for ordinary criminals; there were 
judicial butcheries that we now scarcely believe eould have been possible; 
there were a costliness and delay in our legal proceedings almost amount- 
ing to a denial of justice, for they gave the law as a privilege to the 
wealthy ; and yet, in our boroughs, even men of wealth and position had 
themselves no voice in choosing their representatives in parliament, and 
could only influence a choice through those who openly and shamelessly 
sold the votes confided to the few by some antiquated monopoly.* Po- 
litieal privileges of various kinds were withheld, and bad laws of various 
kinds were unrepealed ; and the few who gave their minds to such things 
may busily, perhaps, and not unreasonably, have expressed their discon- 
tent. Beyond this there was little more to have been really apprehended 
from their movements than we at present fear from the ‘‘ Committees of 
Foreign Affairs” or “ Associations for Financial Reform” which exist in 
most of our manufaeturing towns. A knot of pale mechanics may have 
varied the dull current of their days by the exeitement of discussions at 
clubs and in debating-rooms ; some second-rate men of letters may have 
sought a new field of notoriety; or a fiery noneonformist may have ex- 
pounded his theories of better government in places where ‘no sound 
ought to be heard but the healing voice of Christian charity ;”+ but there 
was nothing that pervaded the great body of the ats to such an 
extent as to justify the coereive measures which were then adopted. 





* When it was remarked to the wife of a freeman, who was making the best 
bargain she could for her husband, that all these things would soon be reformed: 
“That would be hard, sir,” she replied ; “an election does not happen so often 
that we should be hindered from making a little money by it.” 

t Burke, on Mr. Price’s Sermon in the Old Jewry Chapel, Nov. 4, 1789. 
Reflections,” p. 17. 
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It was not thought sufficient by those in power that the Habeas 
Corpus Act should be suspended whenever they required it, or that the 
yer of the Press should be crushed by prosecutions more intolerable 
and oppressive than a censorship. In addition to these a system was in- 
troduced which violated the sanctity of private intercourse, and led to a 
series of petty persecutions that were sometimes ludicrous, but more 

uently involved very painful consequences. “Those who, in the 
first burst of enthusiasm, had sympathised with a nation which had risen 
to assert the rights so long withheld from it, were regarded as revolu- 
tionists, and watched with suspicion. Words lightly or innocently 
spoken were reported to the authorities, and though the parties who 
uttered them might not have brought themselves under the penalties of 
the law, they became marked and often ruined men.”* Many, both 
tradesmen and professional men, were reduced to poverty under the ban 
of these suspicions. We are told, in a work recently published, that a 
Mr. Feltham, a gentleman well known to the father of Sir Benjamin 
Hawes, was arrested and his papers, &c., seized, at Bath—the proceed- 
ings, as he supposed, being instigated by government—merely for having 
given 2s. 6d. and a breakfast to a poor Turk, or’ Persian, who was 
taken up as a spy, a letter, copied for him by his benefactor, having 
been found in his possession which contained the word “ citizen.” Mr. 
Feltham underwent a long examination before the magistrates, and was 
released on bail.t To the proceedings dignified as ‘ State Trials” we 
do not now refer. We ilhes ourselves to lesser matters, but often not 
attended with less of suffering. In the only two readable volumest of 
a very dull life of Montgomery, we have several instances of the pressure 
of those unpleasant times. Daniel Holt, a printer at Newark, was im- 
prisoned two years for having republished a hand-bill which Mr. Pitt 
and the Duke of Rutland had first had printed in advocacy of a reform 
in parliament. Amongst other means adopted to punish the expression 
of opinion, the “spy system,” as it was called, is still remembered in 
Lancashire and West Yorkshire, if nowhere else. Nothing, indeed, 
could have been devised more likely to have caused the evil it was 
intended to remedy : and it seedenel: a feeling of disaffection which, in’ 
some parts of the counties we have named, has not yet entirely disap- 
peared. Montgomery himself had cast his lot with the popular party at 
Sheffield, and the first risk of his “ getting into trouble” was his having 
been present at a public meeting, where the most violent of the speakers 
was an adventurer to whom government afterwards gave a lieutenant- 
coloneley. Though tried and imprisoned, we may at least suspect the 
nature of his vocation, nor was he the only one who played a similar 
part.§ But the poet’s sufferings as an editor and printer, in those 
troubled days, were yet to come. For merely reprinting some very 
stupid verses||—of which the writer, for his dulness only, deserved the 
punishment that was inflicted on the printer—Montgomery was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment in York Castle, and a fine of 





* From a Lecture on the late Edward Baines. 

t+ Beamish’s Life of Brunel, p. 43. 

¢ Vols. I. and Il. of Memoirs of James Montgomery, by John Holland and 
James Everett, in six vols. octavo. 

§ Memoirs of James Montgomery, vol. i. p. 162. | Ibid., p. 192. 
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twenty pounds; and only twelve months later, for giving a very tem- 

rate account of a riot, attended with bloodshed, originating with the 
military themselves, he was sentenced to an imprisonment in York Castle 
of six months, a fine of thirty pounds, and securities for two years. But 
a circumstance, connected with his first offence, shows more clearly than 
his own punishment the character of the times. When the indictment 
was traversed from Sheffield to Doncaster, a hosier, named Palfreyman, 
volunteered as his bail. The magistrate who took his recognisance 
expressed a hope that “that d—d stockinger would himself also be got 
hold of.” An occasion was not long wanting. Some shopkeepers at 
Sheffield were summoned for using light weights. Palfreyman was 
heard to give his opinion that the law was a beneficial one, sper: wt 
was impartially administered, and for this constructive libel on the 
integrity of the local bench, he too was imprisoned in York Castle for 
three months.* 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that these measures of severity, 
so vexatiously applied, were necessary; nor are we alone in our dis- 
belief. t 

If we purposed entering upon an inquiry as to the conduct of the war, 
we should rather blame the perseverance in subsidies to imbecile and in- 
efficient allies than the obstinate continuance of hostilities. Their only 
cessation, from the commencement, was under the treaty of Amiens, 
during the brief administration of Mr. Addington ; and its results were 
not so satisfactory as to encourage another attempt. To the negotiations 
which led to it, Pitt showed no unwillingness to give his assistance and 
assent.t In the first five or six years of the war, he had been continually 
harassed by the Opposition with motions which, under various forms, were 
virtually for entering into negotiations with France, but they were either 
negatived without a division or by very large majorities ; and the attempts 
at effecting a peace that were made in 1796, 1797, and 1800 were sig- 
nally unsuccessful.§ During the remainder of his life no charge of a 
neglected opportunity could be brought against him. Mr. Fox, by de- 
nouncing an assassin, had entered (in 1806) into friendly communica- 
tions with the Emperor, but they ended in a mortifying failure. It was 
hot till the year following that overtures, through the medium of Russia 
and of Austria, were renewed; and if it were wrong to have rejected 
them, the disciples only of Pitt were now responsible. 

The friends of peace contended that war to be justifiable must have a 
defined and adequate object, and that “the only just and legitimate reason 
for its continuance was the establishment of peace.’’|| Their opponents 





* Memoirs of James Montgomery, vol. i. p. 195. 

T See Lord Stanhope in reply to Lord Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 187. 

+ Life by Earl Stanhope, vol. iii. pp. 351, 352. 

§ Appendix I. to a paper by Mr. Newmarch. Journal Statistical Society, 
vol. xviii. pp. 260-262. 

| Roscoe on the War. “We might have continued,” he says, “at peace in 
1803, if we would have evacuated Malta, as we had agreed to do at the Treaty of 
Amiens; or would even have been satisfied by a ten years’ possession of it. We 
might have had it in 1806, with the cession of Hanover, Malta, and the Cape, with 
the possessions of the French in the East Indies, and the Island of Tobago in the 
West, and with an acknowledged right of interference in the affairs of the Con- 
tinent, if our connexion with Russia had not prevented us. We may have it yet 
(1807) if we can subdue our exasperated passions.” —But this does not embrace 
the whole question. 
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asserted that, whatever were the evils of war, it was necessary they should 
be borne “till it could be put an end to with safety, because without dis- 
grace.”* Both of these were axioms that were, in the abstract, incon- 
trovertible. It is not, however, by axioms that these things are decided. 
Years of failure and success on; and the name and influence of 
Great Britain were mightier after the battle of Waterloo than they could 
possibly have been after a peace concluded earlier under the mediation of 
any continental power. . 

As regards the mode of providing for the expenditure by loans, Lord 
Stanhope considerst that the able and elaborate paper by Mr. Newmarcht 
has established beyond question that Mr. Pitt’s plans were the best which 
at their respective periods could have been carried into effect. If any man 
could make this clear, it would be Mr. Newmarch ; but when we see 100]. 
in Three per Cent. Consols, and 87/. 9s. 6d. in Three per Cent. Reduced 
(1877. 9s. 6d., at a rate of interest the most difficult to be diminished), 
given for 100/., if not something less, in money, we cannot help thinking 
that the Stock Exchange must have been too powerful for the statesman. 
It would be well, perhaps, if a greater portion than hitherto of all war 
loans were to be taken in Long Annuities. Mr. Gladstone is understood 
to have urged that the expenses of a war should, in justice, be borne by the 
generation that undertakes it. This would involve old Kaspar’s difficulty§ 
of what it was about. But, under any circumstances, it is desirable to 
remove the pressure as soon as possible. The falling in of Long 
Annuities in 1860 was equal, in round numbers, to the extinction of 
about seventy millions of debt;|| and as the investors in such securities 
are continually becoming more numerous, a loan of this kind may be 
effected with less difficulty than formerly. Though only granted for 
thirty years, the Long Annuities issued in 1855 were taken at about 161. 
— for one pound yearly, and they afterwards rose in the market to 
182. 10s. 

Mr. Newmarch is undoubtedly right that, in the loans of Pitt—when 
nearly a hundred and sixty-five millions (exclusive of Irish loans and 
other lesser amounts) had to be borrowed in about nine years—it would 
have been impossible to have raised the sums required “exclusively or 
mainly in Long Annuities.”"§f We only complain that they were scarcely’ 
resorted to at all. The more tenable objection to his financial policy is 
that he should have borrowed principally upon a description of stock 
which entails its annual burden undiminished to the present day,** and it 
must have been forced upon him by circumstances; for, in his first great 
= of finance, he announced as one of the principles that would guide 

im, “ That a fund at a high rate of interest is better to the country than 
those at low rates ; that a four per cent. is preferable to a three per cent., 
and a five per cent. better than a four. The reason being that in all 





* Canning’s speeches at Liverpool. + Life, vol. iv. p. 414. 
Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xviii. (1855), p. 104. 
In Southey’s Battle of Blenheim. 
We take the amount stated in parliament. Some of the Stock Exchange 
“ Epitomies” make it less. 
{ Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xviii. p. 135. 
** Mr. Gladstone is the first of his successors who has hazarded even an 
attempt to reduce the interest on the ‘Three per Cents. 
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ions of finance we should have in view, a, plan of redemption. 

ually to redeem and extinguish our debt ought ever to be the wise 

ursuit of government. Every scheme and operation of finance should 
be directed to that end, and managed with that view.”* 

We have briefly noticed these subjects, because we shall rarely advert 
to them as we proceed. 

“ When at the age of twenty-four,” says Lord Stanhope, “ Mr. Pitt 
was called upon to fill the highest place in the councils of hie sovereign, 
he found himself surrounded by difficulties—the greatest, perhaps, 
any prime minister of England ever had to grapple with.” Everything 
was in disorder. His opponents in the House of Commons had a for- 
midable majority ; and they were led “by Burke and Sheridan, by Fox 
and Lord North.” Amongst the friends of his “early years” who—in 
addition to the Duke of Rutland—supported the new premier in his time 
of need, we find his old associates at Wimbledon—Arden and Eliot and 
Wilberforce. Dundas had become his firmest adherent, his constant com- 
panion, and the sharer of his social indulgences ; but it was to his own 
extraordinary firmness, and the inflexible will of the king his master, that 
he chiefly owed the victory he achieved. He was popular in the City, and 
its freedom having been voted to him, to be presented in a gold box of 
the value of one hundred guineas, it was brought for that purpose to his 
brother’s house in Berkeley-square, where he then resided, by a deputation 
of the civic authorities, and he accompanied them on their return to par- 
take of a dinner at Grocers’ Hall. Both going and coming back he was 
welcomed by an immense concourse of the people, whose loud acclama- 
tions of applause were “ gall and wormwood to his enemies,” more espe- 
cially, it would appear, to the members of Brooke’s, which at that time 
“ was the stronghold of his political opponents.” In front of the club he 
was attacked—after the fashion of a century earlier—by a riotous crowd 
armed with bludgeons and broken chair-poles ; the carriage he rode in was 
nearly demolished ; the blows intended for the prime minister were warded 
off by Lord Chatham ; and with great difficulty he escaped into White’s. 
That any but the lowest retainers of the party had mixed themselves up 
in this disgraceful outrage, we cannot believe, though Lord Stanhope tells 
* us that the contrary ‘ was asserted and believed at the time.” 

His popularity in the City may partly, we think, have been attributed 
to a noble instance of self-denial, which he had shown soon after his 
accession to office. By the death of Sir Edward Walpole, the clerkship 
of the Pells fell in—a sinecure place for life, worth 3000/. a year. Every 
one expected that he would have taken it for himself. The struggle in 
which he was engaged was of doubtful issue. If he failed as a statesman, 
there was nothing for him but a return to the bar and to his patrimony 
of 300/. a year. But he preferred that the sinecure should be given to 
extinguish a pension of 3200/. a year, which had been granted by Lord 
Rockingkam to Colonel Barré, under rather questionable circumstances ; 
and he himself gave up the splendid prize. ‘ I must acknowledge,”’ said 
Lord Thurlow, with manly frankness, “that I was shabby enough to 
advise Mr. Pitt to take this office, as it had fairly fallen into his hands; 
and I believe that I should have been shabby enough to have done so 





* Life, vol. i. p. 219. 
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myself, since other great and exalted characters had so recently set me 
the example.” Barré, while grateful for its having been conferred upon 
him, spoke of it in a public view as “the act of a man who felt that he 
stood upon a high eminence in the eyes of the country which he was 
destined to govern;’’ and it is clear that upon this eminence he had 
determined to remain. 

In the House of Commons he had still to fight his way. Some fifty, 
of what were known as the Independents, endeavoured to effect a union 
between the leaders of the two great parties, but their well-intended 
efforts led to no satisfactory result ; the chiefs were both confident of 
victory. A dissolution of parliament was what the opposition chiefly 
dreaded. While they had yet the power they moved and carried Ad- 
dresses to the king, praying him to | enctea his ministers; but the replies 
were firm and dignified refusals. “Not a century ago,” exclaimed Mr. 
Powys, “a vote of the Commons could bestow a crown, now it cannot 
even procure the dismissal of a minister.”” In the mean time addresses 
of approval and confidence were presented to the king, in numbers that 
gave sufficient proof of the feelings and opinions of the nation. The 
adverse majority, which at Pitt’s accession to power had been as 
many as 54, was at last reduced to 1; and a dissolution was determined 
upon. 

It was near being delayed, for a time, in a rather extraordinary manner. 
Before morning of the day that it was to have taken place, the Great Seal 
was stolen from the house of the Lord Chancellor; and without the Great 
Seal there could be no dissolution. An order was issued for a new one, 
bearing the date of 1784; and by working throughout the night, the 
able artists who were employed had completed it by noon the following 
day. Parvis componere magna, we are reminded that, during the poli- 
tical excitement of 1841, the commission of the peace for an ancient 
borough was stolen from the boot of a mail coach, under similar suspicious 
circumstances ; but we do not believe that, in either case, complicity could 
have been fairly imputed to the political parties likely to have practised 
so “ curious a manceuvre.”* 

To the minister the result of the new elections was a splendid triumph. 
It seems strange to read of the election for Westminster lasting forty 
days, or of a scrutiny being demanded against a majority of 635 votes, or 
of the whole of Yorkshire as a single constituency. The changes since 
then have not been trifling. Pitt, who had been put in nomination for 
London, without his consent, and had been invited to stand for Bath and 
other places, determined again to offer himself for the University which 
had been the scene of his studies and of his earliest friendships. He was 
returned at the head of the poll, and continued to represent it during the 
remainder of his life. Of the supporters of his adversary, who were now 
called F'ox’s Martyrs, a hundred and sixty lost their seats. 

When the parliament thus chosen assembled, the ministry was found 
to have a majority, against which it soon became useless to divide. The 
India Bill that had been lost at the beginning of the year, though by a 
majority against it of only 8 votes, was now carried by 271 to 60; and 
it established that control over the government of our possessions in the 
East which, “with some modifications,” continued, till it became unsuit- 





* The words used in a letter from Pitt to Wilberforce, vol. i. p. 201. 
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able for the complicated interests it embraced, and till the entire power 
was transferred from the Company to the Crown. The revenues of our 
own country—then greatly disordered—were placed on a satisfactory 
footing. It was attempted to destroy the great evil of smuggling, by 
reducing the heavy duties on tea; but it was an evil that required more 
werful measures than could then, or long after, be applied. Many still 
fiving remember having seen parties of armed smugglers, with kegs of 
brandy at their saddle-bows, galloping through the lanes of Kent in open 
day, in defiance of all authority. Amongst the minor reforms to which 
the minister’s original hatred of peculation directed his notice, was a 
limitation of the privilege given to members of parliament of franking 
letters. Some have computed that the yearly loss to the revenue, by the 
ss abuse of this privilege, was little fhe of 170,0007. Several bank- 
ing firms had whole “ box-fulls” of blank covers, with the signature e 
of a member, to be dated and filled up as required. It was provided, 
therefore, that in future no member of either House should frank more 
than ten letters daily, and that they should be dated and entirely addressed 
by himself. Still the system worked badly. ‘ No amount,” Lord Stan- 
hope reminds us, “ of public forethought is ever quite a match for private 
skill, and many cases of most ingenious evasion are recorded.” Against 
the charge of forging the franks of Sir John Hope, the party accused 
ore that he had merely written on his own letter, “ Free, I hope.” 
he death of a peer was announced in a frank under his own hand. He 
had written it ) glee Sree that he died, and it was used, from habit, by 
his family. 

Some of the most important public events which took place between 
this time and the breaking out of the revolutionary war—in addition to 
the great measures of finance—were the trial of Warren Hastings; the 
eommgest = that were rendered necessary by the mental alienation of the 

ing; and the occasional disturbance, though without resort to hostilities, 
of our pacific relations with the continental courts. These we, for the 
most part, lay aside as matters of history. Our attention will be chiefly 
directed to what is personal: or immediately connected with the wishes 
and feelings of Pitt. 

In the first session of the new parliament, notwithstanding his com- 
manding majorities, the premier, whose youth was made a byword, ex- 
perienced some vexatious defeats. Eden, writing of this to a friend 
rather later, said, “‘ It proved what he had told him, that it was a very 
loose parliament, and that government had not a decisive hold of it upon 
any material question.” We have had such “ very loose parliaments” 

even in our own day. Pitt, as we have seen, had obtained the king’s 
— to bring in his measure for parliamentary reform. His majesty 

ad promised to use no influence against it.* No one would now sup- 
pose such influence possible. Wilberforce came from Nice at Pitt’s re- 
quest to support it, and was his guest in Downing-street, ‘“‘as he was 
also on many subsequent occasions.” Dundas, too, spoke in its favour. 
“But the minister had the mortification to find himself defeated by 248 
votes, there being on his side only 174.” Even the proposal to give 
compensation to the proprietors of disfranchised boroughs could not 
make it acceptable. 





* We would refer to his whole letter, Appendix, vol. i. p. 15, 
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He was still more vexed, perhaps—he is described, indeed, as havin 
been “most bitterly disappomted”—at the rejection of his in 
measures for i the commercial intercourse between Great Britain 
and Ireland. change was to have been a very moderate one. It 
was chiefly to have equalised the duties: so that if, on any article im. 

into either country from the other, they were different, they were 
to be reduced “in the kingdom where they were the highest down to the 
lower scale.” “Of all the objects of my life,” he said, after a statesman- 
like exposition of his views as to the government of Ireland, “ this is, in 
my opinion, the most important that I ever have engaged in.” And he 
expressed in strong language his deep interest in its success. But from 
the manufacturers of England “a loud and angry cry arose ;” and 
it was nowhere more violent than at Manchester. The ancestors of the 
great apostles of free trade were amongst its most determined opponents. 
In Ireland—for in Ireland, strange to say, it was strongly opposed—its 
defeat was celebrated by a general illumination. With a doubtful sup- 
port in parliament, me | with a double opposition from without, it was 
useless to struggle any longer; and the measure to which, for almost a 
year, he had devoted himself, was reluctantly abandoned. The public 
that he had in view was unaccomplished; in both nations fresh 
jealousies were excited; and he himself, for a time, felt a decline in public 
favour.* 

Pitt,” writes Wilberforce in his journal, “does not make friends.” 
In public life he does not seem to have had the faculty of making them. 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall (as quoted by Lord Stanhope) describes his ap- 
pearance in the House of Commons in words which bear evidence of their 
truth. After speaking of his person as “tall and slender, but without 
elegance or grace in his manner,” he says, “if not repulsive, he was 
cold, stiff, and without suavity or amenity. He seemed never to invite 
approach, or to encourage acquaintance, though when addressed he could 
be polite, communicative, and occasionally gracious. Smiles were not 
natural to him even when seated on the Treasury bench. . . . From 
the instant that Pitt entered the doorway of the House of Commons, he 
advanced up the floor with a quick and firm step, his head erect and 
thrown back, looking neither to the right nor to the left, nor favouring 
with a nod or a glance any of the individuals seated on either side, among 
whom many who possessed 5000/. a year would have been gratified by 
so slight a mark of attention. It was not thus that Lord North or Fox 
treated parliament.”’ 

Out of parliament his whole mind was devoted to his high responsi- 
bilities. He could not, it is true, relinquish his habit of sleeping in the 
country, and at first he had a house on Putney-heath ; sometimes in- 
dulging himself with a day or two at Brighton. In 1785, he purchased 
Holwood, in Kent, a mile or two from Hayes. He had long desired it. 
When a boy he used to go a bird-nesting in its woods; and “told me,” 


——_ 





* Fox tried to make what has since been called political capital of this defeat. 
While staying at Knowsley, with Lord Derby, they visited Manchester, and were 
escorted by crowds, wearing blue and buff cockades, to a public dinner. “ A pro- 
cession,” wrote Fox, “as fine and not unlike that upon my chairing in West- 
minster.” . . . “J never saw more apparent unanimity than seemed to be in 
our favour.” It led, however, to no result. 
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said Lord Bathurst to Rogers, “that it was always his wish to call it his 


own.”* : 

“ As the cares of office grew upon him, he went of course much less 
into general society. He would often, for whole hours, ride or sit with 
only Steele,t or Rose,t or Dundas, for his companion. Nor was this 
merely from the and rest of thus unbending his mind. Men who 
know the general habits of great ministers are well aware how wens 
details may be expedited and difficulties smoothed away by quiet chat wi 
a seanaa Ae trusted friend in lesser office. Pitt, however, often gave, 
and often aceepted, small dinner parties, and took great pleasure in 
them.” Lord Wellesley, to whose opinions we referred in a former 
article, says of him, that “his constant delight was society,” that ‘ his 
manners were perfectly plain, his wit quick and ready;” and that he 
was endowed beyond any man whom his lordship had known, “ with a 
4 ye and a social spirit.’ § 

is habits in Downing-street “were very simple. He breakfasted 
every morning at nine, sometimes inviting to that meal any gentleman 
with whom he had to talk on business, and it was seldom when the 
House of Commons met that he could find leisure for a ride.” || 

But at Holwood there seems to have been a renewal of the happy 
hours he had passed at Wimbledon. When Wilberforce and Grenville 
were his guests, ‘‘ after breakfast,’ writes Wilberforce in his Diary, “‘ we 
sallied forth, armed with bill-hooks, cutting new walks from one large 
tree to another, through the thickets.” On another and later occasion 
we have an entry: “'l'o Holwood by half-past four. Pitt riding out. 
Lord Camden and J. Villiers came, with whom walked. Pitt, Canning, 
and Pepper Arden came in late todinner. . . . Evening: — 
and Pitt reading classics.” Lord Grenville told Rogers that Pitt “ showe 
taste in the planting ; but he mismanaged the water sadly ; and laughed 
when I remonstrated against his levelling, as he did, part of the fortifi- 
cation in the Roman camp there. All the Roman remains amongst us, 
and whatever related to Gothic or ancient times, he held in no great 
respect."4{ The purchase of the property at Holwood was not made at 
once, but at intervals from 1785 to 1794, and its cost was 89501., of 
which 4000/. remained unpaid, as a mortgage on the land. The build- 
ings he erected were said to have been very slightly constructed, on the 
plea that they would last as long as he required them. As it now stands 
it was rebuilt by a subsequent proprietor. Lord Stanhope** describes it 
as in a beautiful country, the view extending over a varied and undu- 
lating plain, from the heights of Sydenham on the one side, to the 
heights of Knockholt Beeches on the other. In the grounds are consi- 
derable remains of the Roman camp referred to by Lord Grenville, in 





—_ —— — — 


* “ Recollections,” p. 189. 

+ Steele was Secretary of the Treasury in Pitt’s first ministry. “He must 
take care,” said Wilberforce, “ whom he makes Secretary of the ‘Treasury ; it is 
rather a roguish office.” “Mind what you say,” answered Steele, “ for I am 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

} Cobbett used to describe George Rose as so completely an office-fixture, that 
the clerks might by mistake have hung their hats upon his nose. 

§ Life by Lord Stanhope, vol. i. p. 250. | Ibid. 
{ “Recollections.” Second edition, p. 189. ** Vol. i. p. 279. 
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part overgrown by some fine trees. We write with the same line of 
country before us. At present Holwood belongs to Lord Cranworth. 
He is said to cherish its memorials; but all that exist are a writing- 
table used by Pitt, a tree beneath which he often sat, and the “ Wilber. 
force oak” of the abolition. He could now rarely find time for 
a visit to Burton Pynsent, but his letters to LadgChatham show the 
same kind attachment as ever; the same deep interest in her affairs; and 
an anxious desire to relieve her from embarrassments which a delay in 
the payment of some dividends had for a time occasioned. He freely 
places his means at her disposal, and assures her that he can do so 
“without its coming across any convenience or pleasure” of his own.* 
Yet even then he was himself falling into similar difficulties. As may 
be supposed, his mind was too much engrossed with public business to 
allow of his giving attention to his private affairs. Amongst his servants, 
therefore, “‘ there was very great waste, and probably worse than waste ;” 
and his friend Mr. Robert Smith,t whom he had requested to look into 
his accounts, does not seem to have succeeded in introducing any better 
system. It was destined to be an accumulating evil. 

In 1785, his sister Lady Hariot, to whom he was much attached, was 
married to his friend Mr. Eliot, and the following year she died in child- 
birth. He alludes to this, on more than one occasion, with deep feeling. 
He was accused of writing coldly of his father’s death, but it was the only 
time that such a charge could ive been brought against him. There 
. Was manly tenderness in his letter on the death of his brother James, and 
he never mentions the illness or death even of a domestic except with 
kindly interest. From the time of his bereavement, Mr. Eliot, we are 
told, “‘ took up his residence in Mr. Pitt’s house, and they continued to 
live like brothers. But Mr. Eliot never recovered his former cheerful- 
ness and spirits, nor could he bring himself to mix again in general 
_society.”t{ He resigned his seat at the Board of Treasury in 1793, and 
in 1797, “at the early age of thirty-nine,” he died. Wilberforce, 
writing on this sad occasion to Lord Muncaster, says: ‘ To Pitt the loss 
of Eliot is a loss indeed—and then his poor little girl.”§ The friend 
whom Pitt had described, when they were preparing for their visit to 
France, as “ the robust Eliot,” was to die even younger than himself. 

His own health, which had been restored when at Cambridge by the 
pleasant prescriptions of Dr. Addington, soon began to give way under 
that double wear in Downing-street and the House of Commons which 
only one man living seems to encounter with impunity. “It was very 
delicate in his early youth, and it again became so ere he had passed the 
ae of manhood.” Bishop Tomline was wrong in telling us that, after 

is recovery at Cambridge, he was “a healthy man for many years.” On 
the occasion of carrying one of his India bills of 1788 by only a small 
majority, Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquis Wellesley) writes to the 
Marquis of Buckingham: “‘ What hurt us, I believe materially, last 
night, was that Pitt, who had reserved himself to answer Fox, was, just 





* Letter to Lady Chatham, Life, vol. i. p. 280. 

+ Raised to the peerage as Lord Carrington in 1796. 
{ Quoted from Dr. Pretyman’s Biography. 

§ Lord Stanhope, vol. iii. p. 63. 
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at the close of a very able — of Fox’s, taken so ill as not to be able 
to speak at all, so that the House went to the division with the whole 
impression of our adversaries’ arguments in a great degree unanswered. 
. . . I think this is the most unpleasant thing of the sort that has ever 
happened to us.”* About the time of Mr. Eliot’s last illness we also find 
Pitt himself, “ almost for the first time for many years,” Lord Stanhope 
says, referring to his failure of health.f ‘The toils of office and of par- 
liament” (continues his biographer)t “at a most arduous crisis told at 
last severely upon a@ constitution that was never strong. He suffered 
tly, as did Sir Robert Peel in 1846, from heniinaienrt He says 
imself that he had “ not been able to get rid of them for several days.” 
Previous to 1797 there are passages to a like effect; and it was with 
diminished strength that he had to bear nine years more of the same ex- 
hausting toil. 

We have merely referred to public events as they personally affected 
himself. But, in every way, there is still so much that is interesting in 
these volumes, and we feel such reliance upon the authenticity of the 
materials they afford, that, pausing for the present, we shall recur to 
them in future pages. 








THE WAR IN AMERICA.$§ 


Ir has been justly remarked of the incidents enacted and the events 
pending in North America, that the whole story is a mystery as well as a 
marvel, But what but marvels can be expected of a new country and a 
new people? It will be well if the old nations are warned in time and 
prepared for that which is most likely to ensue. The lapse of twelve 
months changed an untaxed Republic into two military Confederacies 
engaged in desperate war with each other, and burdened already with 
debts exceeding in charge the national debt of Britain. The number of 
men actually mnieodinalt te arms for upwards of a year is something in- 
credible. From a population smaller than that of these islands the 
Northerners have not only sent seven hundred thousand volunteers into 
the field, but have kept them there since last summer. No wonder that 
trade is paralysed sie industry neglected. There is now but one trade 
in America, and that is the trade of war. We know that it is a traffic 
that can never end in gain, but the Americans are embracing it, with all 
its costs and consequences, as the most enrapturing pursuit in the world. 
The people are intoxicated with the successes of their troops and delirious 
with visions of military glory. The South is to be crushed outright, and 
held as conquered territory, or partitioned among military colonists. 





* Lord Stanhope, vol. i. p. 361. + Letter to Dundas, vol. iii. p. 64. 
t Ib., same page. 
§ North America. By Anthony Trollope. Two Vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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That which is almost of as great importance to us as the destruction 
of the cotton-growing territories is the opinions of the Northerners, 
upheld by the temper of the moment, to the effect that armies 
which have conquered at e can conquer everywhere else. We are 
expressly apprised of “one certain consequence of the strife, on which 
may safely calculate,” and that is that Americans “will never 
in be the peaceable people they were.” And then we are told openly 
that all pending hostilities will be directed against us. in an article of 
ealm argumentation, most rare on the other side of the Atlantic, and the 
object of which is professedly to still unquiet spirits, the New York 
Journal of Commerce tells us that “there is to-day one sentiment in 
which the whole American people, North and South, seem to agree, and 
that is a sentiment of hostility to England.” “ With an immense army, 
a triumphant general, a splendid military equipment, an iron-clad navy 
already superior to any in the world, and rapidly increasing, our people 
are impressed with an idea of their own prowess.” “England will 
terribly mistake the tone and temper of the American people if she 
imagines that the Mason and Slidell affair has passed off our minds, or 
that we regard it to-day in any other light than that in which we viewed 
it when they were brought into our ports.” 

There seems every probability that America will bring about a rupture 
with the old country simply because she has always envied and disliked 
us, because she has always coveted America for the Americans, and 
abhors the independent attitude of Canada as much as she does that of 
Great Britain, and because she has now, or is supposed soon to have, a 
great and triumphant force in hand. When she has annexed New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Canada, and British Columbia, and utterly 
extinguished the old country, the same unchristian feeling would, no 
doubt, prompt a crusade all round the world, or the trampling under foot 
of all the great powers of Europe. 

But the causes of rupture avowed by the Americans are more. The 
hostility of feeling, the great and irresistible forces, naval and military, 
flushed with triumph, and the hankering after Canada, are all admitted ; 
but the immediate eause of these very angry passions attaches itself to 
the fact of our neutrality. The very steps that we have taken to ensure 
peace, and the attitude we have assumed to avoid embarrassment, are 
made the basis of hostility against us! The policy of America is as great 
a marvel as the kaleidoscopic phases through which it is incessantly 

ing. “ The hour is now at hand,” we are told, “when we must 
Donia the cessation of neutrality, and England must be friend or 
enemy.” Neutrality is not a permissible thing with so domineering a 
power. We must not only disavow, but we must suppress Southern 
sympathies—modern absolutism is made to extend itself to men’s con- 
sciences ; we must withdraw our recognition of the Southerners as belli- 

nts, and admit that they have passed under the yoke; we must 
, rere ie abolitionists as if there were no “ American abolitionist 
Unionists !” we must overthrow our ministry, and we must “ rapidly 
assume a position of friendly feeling” towards the American government, 
abhorring all neutrality. That is to say, we are to go down on our 
knees, attest to a sympathy that does not exist, and most contritely beg 
to be forgiven. As if abject concession ever yet preserved a people, or as 
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if the most humiliating adulations were made to the most uncertain of all 
tyrannies—that of a democracy—such could be expected for a moment 
to turn the tide of feeling, to allay angry passions, to ward off rancour, 
or to stay the preriee - passion for subjection and conquest that is now 
rampant from Maine to New Orleans! 

Had we assumed another attitude with respect to the Northerners ; 
had we, instead of allowing our manufacturing population to suffer and 
starve, not only sympathised with the Southerners, but have broken the 
imperfect blockade established in the earlier period of the civil war, set 
trade at liberty, and lent our moral support to the cause of the South, 
we should justly have exposed ourselves to a feeling of hostility on the 
part of the North; but we should have gained a double advanta 
should have stemmed the enmity of the South, and we should have thrown 
impediments in the way of that triumphant progress, the end and aim of 
which must, we are incessantly warned, be the humiliation of Great 
Britain! As it is, we are told by the Northerners, who discount the 
enmity of the South before they have the bill in their possession, that, 
“from Maine to Texas, loyal citizens and rebels unite in the feeling 
which has been engendered by the course, right or wrong, which Eng- 
land has pursued. It is about the only thing on which North and South 
agree, and this fact is of profound importance at this moment. A hostile 
feeling on the one side, and a deep chagrin, or possibly a decided enmity, 
on the other, must lead to war in the course of time.” As it appears 
from this statement that hostility has been engendered, and has attained 
its acme without regard to right or wrong, it is difficult to argue against 
its wisdom or justice, its policy or its humanity. It shows one thing, the 
wisdom of which is attested by all history, that half measures never 
answer, and that it would have been better for Great Britain to have 
buckled on its armour at once and to have taken the part of one belli- 
gerent or another, than wait to be attacked by both ; not that we enter- 
tain any apprehension as to the result. (First of all, we have right on 
our side, and, therefore, before Heaven, we have preserved a strict 
neutrality, and no code of religion, morality, or policy—save an American 
one—can make us amenable for that; again, it is true that America has 
seven hundred thousand men in arms, and when joined by the South may 
have half a million of men, as well as the largest iron-clad navy in the 
world. But her ports are open to reverses; her trade may be made to 
suffer; her line of frontier to the north is as exposed as that of the 
regions which she threatens ; and, indeed, if Great Britain and Canada 
had half the energy of the Northerners, would be far more so, for means 
of defence exist that have not been utilised. 

But above all things, even if conquered or subjected, the South is 
neither pacified nor amalgamated as yet. Virginia and Tennessee lost, 
the lines of Corinth abandoned, Richmond, Memphis, and New Orleans 
in the hands of the Federals, the Confederates can still retire into a ter- 
ritory of eight hundred thousand square miles. The Northerners are 
closing in, not upon a city, or a fastness, or a stronghold, which might be 
surrounded and taken, but on a vast extent of territory, with only river 
and railroad communication, and without those roads by which alone a 
country can be permanently subjugated. If the Southerners refused 
terms when half Washington was in their favour, and the Federal Presi- 
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dent himself dis to temporise and treat, they can hardly be expected 
to capitulate as beaten traitors while they have a boundless territory be- 
hind them. The Spartans subdued the Athenians, but spite of Cleomenes 
and his troops, the virgin city reasserted its independence. If success 
attended ultimately upon the Lacedemonians after the long-continued 
Peloponnesian war, the pride and arrogance of the Spartans lost to them 
the empire of Greece. The Southern States may also yet have their 
Epaminondas. So many unanticipated events rise up in the times of 
civil wars, that it does not argue an available historical learning, or the 
possession of either practical religion or a sound philosophy on the part 
of the Americans to arm themselves as they are doing, morally and phy- 
sically, in the midst of civil war, against European powers, and to put 
forward their own irresistible successes as certain. A diversion may arise 
in the South, from the confusion and intervention in Mexico, which the 
Americans, in their passionate hostility to us, are not quite alive to. Again, 
out of the civil war, therg may arise an abolitionist, or an anti-abolitionist 
dictator, one of whose first objects, to ensure stability to a new order of 
things, may be to put down the violence of demagogic passions and ambi- - 
tion. If, as we are warned, the ‘“‘ Americans will never be the peaceable 
people they were,” so also, if the lessons of history are of any avail at 
all, it is impossible for America, turbulent as it always has been, to be- 
come a great warlike and aggressive nation, and not to undergo a radical 
change in its form of government and mode of existence. Above all, a 
regular government is likely to weigh well, which a populace is not, 
whether Providence will be on the side of a nation that enters upon a 
sanguinary warfare merely to gratify the vulgar ambition of beating 
“all creation.” There is decidedly no tyranny so perverse, so un- 
manageable, so reckless, so unprincipled, and so irreligious, as your 
thorough democracy. 

This remark does not apply itself solely to the threatened war with 
Great Britain, but it has also been applied by abolitionists all over 
Europe, and in America itself, to the civil war actually being carried 
on. A French Unionist, who writes strongly in favour of the North- 
erners, and who declares that success alone is wanting to ensure every 
credit being given to them—Count Agénor de Gasparin, in his work, 
“ L’Amerique devans |’Europe Principes et Intéréts,” p. 267, says: 
“The United States will only triumph the day that they shall come to 
an understanding with God, if I may be permitted to use the expression. 
Their cause is good; it will be better when they shall have finished 
seeing it and presenting it as they do at this moment. God awaits that 
time. There are infamous laws to revoke, and ignominious deeds to be 
wiped away. This may be done without adopting radical plans of 
abolition, and without fomenting an insurrection of blacks. It can be 
done, and it ought to be done. If not, God will, I fear, use the South 
as a rod, and, under one form or another, the punishment will last until 
the very last traces of the old complicity shall have been annihilated, 
until the North shall have written something on its flag.” ' 

“ Sufferings and checks have a providential meaning here below. The 
plagues of Egypt continued so long as Pharaoh refused to allow Israel 
to depart. It was after Bull’s Run that the first considerable act of 
enfranchisement was voted at Washington. It was after Cheronea 
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that the liberation of slaves was proposed at Athens, and the orator who 
made the proposition had a right to say, ‘It is not I who pro it, it 
is Cheronea.’” The last quotation is from the distinguished abolitionist, 
Mr. Sumner; and the Northerners must know that had they adopted 
Emancipation on their banner, all Europe would have been with them in 
sympathy, albeit sage pac | neutral. 

In the presence of such portentous anticipations, we turn, with no 
small amount of curiosity—a curiosity which will be largely participated 
in by the public, and, we are happy to be able to say at the onset, most 
extensively gratified —to see what Mr. Trollope’s late excursion to 
North America, at so opportune a moment, has enabled him to glean 
upon the subject, confining ourselves, however, to the all-important 
questions now in abeyance. And first, as to the causes of the war. Mr. 
Trollope, after noticing the way provided by the constitution of the 
United States for secession, remarks : 


South Carolina and the Southern States no doubt felt that they would not 
succeed in obtaining secession in this way, and therefore they sought to obtain 
the separation which they wanted by revolution,—by revolution and rebellion, 
as Naples has lately succeeded in her attempt to change her political status; as 
Hungary is looking to do; as Poland has been seeking to do any time since her 
subjection ; as the revolted colonies of Great Britain succeeded in doing in 
1776, whereby they created this great nation which is now undergoing all the 
sorrows of a civil war. The name of secession claimed by the South for this 
movement is a misnomer. If any part of a nationality or empire ever rebelled 
against the government established on behalf of the whole, South Carolina so 
rebelled when, on the 20th November, 1860, she put forth her ordinance of 


so-called secession ; and the other Southern States joined in that rebellion when’ 


they followed her lead. As to that fact, there cannot, I think, much longer be 
any doubt in any mind. I insist on this especially, repeating perhaps unneces- 
sarily, opinions expressed in my first volume, because | still see it stated by 
English writers that the secession ordinance of South Carolina should have been 
accepted as a political act by the government of tlie United States. It seems 
to me that no government can in this way accept an act of rebellion without 
declaring its own functions to be beyond its own power. 

But what if such rebellion be justifiable, or even reasonable? what if the 
rebels have cause for their rebellion? For no one will now deny that rebellion 
may be both reasonable and justifiable; or that every subject in the land may 
be bound in duty to rebel. In such case the government will be held to have 
brought about its own punishment by its own fault. But as government isa 
wide affair, spreading itself gradually, and growing in virtue or in vice from 
small beginnings,—from seeds slow to produce their fruits, it is much easier to 
discern the incidence of the punishment than the perpetration of the fault. 
Government goes astray by degrees, or sins by the absence of that wisdom 
which should teach rulers how to make progress, as progress is made by those 
whom they rule. The fault may be absolutely negative and have spread itself 
over centuries ; may be, and generally has been, attributable to dull good men ; 
—but not the less does the punishment come at a blow. The rebellion exists 
and cannot be put down,—will put down all that opposes it ; but the govern- 
ment is not the less bound to make its fight. That is the punishment that 
comes on governing men or on a governing people, that govern not well or 
not wisely. 

As Mr. Motley says in the paper to which I have alluded, “No man, on 
either side of the Atlantic, with Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins, will dispute 
the right of a people, or of any portion of a people, to rise against oppression, 
to demand redress of grievances, and in case of denial of justice to take up arms 
July—voL. CXXV. NO. CCCCXCIX. 2A 
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to vindicate the sacred principle of liberty. Few Englishmen or Americans 
will deny that the source of government is the consent of the governed, or that 
every nation has the right to govern itself according to its will. When the 
silent consent is it to fierce remonstrance, revolution is impending. The 
right of revolution is indisputable. It is written on the whole aed of our 
race. British and American history is made up of rebellion and revolution, 
Hampden, Pym, and Oliver Cromwell; Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, all 
were rebels.” Then comes the question whether South Carolina and the Gulf 
States had so suffered as to make rebellion on their behalf justifiable or reason. 
able; or if not, what cause had been oy bagi = to produce in them so 
strong a desire for secession,—a desire which has existed for fully half the term 
through which the United States has existed as a nation, and so firm a resolve 
to rush into rebellion with the object of accomplishing that which they deemed 
not to be accomplished on other terms. 


Mr. Trollope, after discussing this part of the question at length, gives 
his verdict against the South, in his own curt phraseology : ‘‘ The South 
has been the husband, drunk with slavery, and the North has been the 
ill-used wife.” But he admits elsewhere, “the Southern gentry have 


been Uncle-Tommed into madness.” 
With regard to the steps taken by the Northerners, Mr. Trollope 


speaks thus : 


I think that history will agree with me in saying that the Northern States 
had no alternative but war. What concession could they make? Could they 
promise to hold their peace about slavery? And had they so promised, would 
the South have believed them? They might have conceded secession ; that is, 
they might have given all that would have been demanded. But what in- 
dividual chooses to yield to such demands; and if not an individual,—then 
what people will do so? But in truth they could not have yielded all that 
was demanded. Had secession been granted to South Carolina and Georgia, 
Virginia would have been coerced to join those States by the nature of her 
property, and with Virginia Maryland would have gone, and Washington, the 
capital. What may be the future line of division between the North and the 
South I will not pretend to say ; but that line will probably be dictated by the 
North. It may still be hoped that Missouri, Kentucky, Virgimia, and Mary- 
land will go with the North, and be rescued from slavery. But had secession 
been yielded, had the prestige of success fallen to the lot of the South, those 
States must have become Southern. 


This is the view of the subject that is taken by the French author of 
“ L’Amerique devant !’Europe,” the Count Agénor de Gasparin, and it 
is the most fair and reasonable one that has been advocated. And now, 


with regard to the war itself : 


Of all countries in the world one would say that the States of America 
should have been the last to curse themselves with a war; but now the curse 
has fallen upon them with a double vengeance. It would seem that they could 
never be great in war: their very institutions forbid it; their enormous dis- 
tances forbid it; the price of labour forbids it ; and it is forbidden also by the 
career of industry and expansion which has been given to them. But the curse 
of fighting has come upon them, and they are showing themselves to be as eager 
in the works of war as they have shown themselves capable in the works of 

ace. Men and angels must weep as they behold the things that are being 

one, as they watch the ruin that has come and is still coming, as they look on 
commerce killed and agriculture suspended. No sight so sad has come _— 
the earth in our days. They were a great people; feeding the world, addin 
daily to the mechanical appliances of mankind, increasing in population beyon 
all measures of such increase hitherto known, and extending education as fast 
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as they extended their numbers. Poverty had as yet found no place among 
them, and hunger was an evil of which they had read, but were themselves 
ignorant. Each man among their crowds had a right to be proud of his man- 
hood. To read and write,—I am speaking here of the North,—was as common 
as to eat and drink. To work was no disgrace, and the wages of work were 
plentiful. To live without work was the fot of none. What blessing above 
these blessings was needed to make a people great and happy? And now a 
stranger visiting them would declare that they are wallowing in a very slough 
of despond. ‘The only trade open is the trade of war. The axe of the woods- 
man is at rest; the plough is idle ; the artificer has closed his shop. The roar 
of the foundry is still heard because cannon are needed, and the river of molten 
iron comes out as an implement of death. The stonecutter’s hammer and the 
mason’s trowel are never heard. The gold of the country is hiding itself as 
though it had returned to its mother-earth, and the infancy of a paper cur- 
rency has been commenced. Sick soldiers, who have never seen a battle-field, 
are dying by hundreds in the squalid dirt of their unaccustomed camps. Men 
and women talk of war, and of war only. Newspapers full of the war are alone 
read. A contract for war stores—too often a dishonest contract—is the one 
ath open for commercial enterprise. The young man must go to the war or 
fe is disgraced. The war swallows everything, and as yet has failed to produce 
even such bitter fruits as victory or glory. Must it not be said that a curse 
has fallen upon the land ? 

And yet I still hope that it may ultimately be for good. Through water and 
fire must a nation be cleansed of its faults. It has been so with all nations, 
though the phases of their trials have been different. It did not seem to be 
well with us in Cromwell’s early days; nor was it well with us afterwards in 
those disgraceful years of the later Stuarts. We know how France was bathed 
in blood in her effort to rid herself of her painted sepulchre of an ancient 
throne ; how Germany was made desolate, in order that Prussia might become 
a nation. Ireland was poor and wretched, till her famine came. Men said it 
was a curse, but that curse has been her greatest blessing. And so will it be 
here in the West. I could not but weep im spirit as I saw the wretchedness 
around me—the squalid misery of the soldiers, the inefficiency of their officers, 
the bickerings of their rulers, the noise and threats, the dirt and ruin, the 
terrible dishonesty of those who were trusted! These are things which made 
aman wish that he were anywhere but there. But I do believe that God is 
still over all, and that everything is working for good. These things are the 
fire and water through which this nation must pass. The course of this people 
had been too straight, and their ways had been too pleasant. That which to 
others had been ever difficult had been made easy to them. Bread and meat 
had come to them as things of course, and they hardly remembered to be thank- 
ful. “We ourselves have done it,” they declared aloud. “ We are not as 
other men. We are gods upon the earth. Whose arm shall be long enough 
to stay us, or whose bolt shall be strong enough to strike us ?” 

Now they are stricken sore, and the bolt is from their own bow. Their own 
hands have raised the barrier that has stayed them. They have stumbled in 
their running, and are lying hurt upon the ground; while they who have heard 
their boustings turn upon them with ridicule, and laugh at them in their dis- 
comfiture. They are rolling in the mire, and cannot take the hand of any man 
to help them. ‘Though the hand of the bystander may be stretched to them, 
his face is scornful and his voice full of reproaches. Who has not known that 
hour of misery when in the sullenness of the heart all help has been refused, 
and misfortune has been made welcome to do her worst? So is it now with 
those once United States. The man who can see without inward tears the self- 
inflicted wounds of that American people can hardly have within his bosom the 
tenderness of an Englishman’s heart. 


These are strong words, equal to the gravity of the subject. In America, 
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where a politician is synonymous with a black-leg, the science of states- 
manship ee et to be learned, and certainly the highest lesson of that 
science, which teaches that honesty is the best policy. Even President 
Lincoln himself, speaking of this frightful war, designated it as “a big 
job,” as if it had been felling so many acres of timber, and making a 
corduroy road to the Pacific! As to the soldiers, our author expresses 
himself as follows : 


It is very bad that soldiers should be dirty, bad also that they should treat 
their captains with familiarity and desire to exchange drinks with the majors, 
But even discipline is not everything; and discipline will come at last even to 
the American soldiers, distasteful as it may be, when the necessity for it is 
made apparent. But these volunteers have great military virtues. They are 
intelligent, zealous in their cause, handy with arms, willing enough to work at 
all military duties, and personally brave. On the other hand they are sickly, 
and there has been a considerable amount of drunkenness among them. No 
man who has looked to the subject can, I think, doubt that a native American 
has a lower physical development than an Irishman, a German, or an English- 
man. They become old sooner, and die at an earlier age. As to that matter 
of drink, I do not think that much need be said against them. English soldiers 
get drunk when they have the means of doing so, and American soldiers would 
not get drunk if the means were taken away from them. 


And he adds afterwards: “I am convinced that we in England can 
make no greater mistake than to suppose that the Americans, as soldiers, 
are deficient in courage.” There was certainly some quizzing current at 
the time of Bull’s Run, but it was mere quizzing ; we do not remember 
ever having seen the courage of the Americans questioned. From long 
travel and observation, we have been led ourselves to believe that nothing 
is more vulgar than physical, nothing more rare than moral, courage. 
The way in which this American army, which has exceeded any European 
one in numbers, was recruited, was purely by the influence of feeling, but 
which in its action became a tyranny, like everything that is forced by 
a majority upon a minority. “ Young men,” Mr. Trollope says, ‘ were 
ashamed not to go into the army. This feeling of course produced 
coercion, and the movement in that way was tyrannical. There is nothing 
more tyrannical than a strong popular feeling among a democratic 
people.” The prominent part that has been taken in the present war 
by the Germans is well known. Mr. Trollope says that their abolition 
enthusiasm is vehement, and that it is the same with all the Protestant 
Germans of the Western States, and to them is confined the political 
influence held by the German immigrants. They all regard slavery as 
an evil, holding in the matter opinions quite as strong as ours have ever 
been. Any one desirous to understand the present political position of 
the States, should realise the fact of the present German influence on 
political questions. But, regarding slavery, as they do, as a thing that 
is bad, and therefore cannot remain, they advocate instantaneous abo- 
lition, which is an impossibility without a servile insurrection and war. 
Hence it is that President Lincoln, whose “ proclivities” are abolitionist, 
has to restrain the enthusiasm of the great abolitionist leaders, Fremont 
and Hunter. A great future probably lies before the former man, how- 
ever much he may have been calumniated by his anti-abolitionist enemies 
—a future which Mr. Trollope, though he has entered with some detail 
into Fremont’s career, has not been able to perceive. Mr. Trollope 
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with us, that the time of secession will one day come with the 
West ; but he gives a rather unpromising account of the state of civilisa- 
tion in those remote regions. 


As the traveller goes southward into Maryland and Washington, the type is 
not altered to any great extent. The hard intelligence of the Yankee gives 
lace gradually to the softer, and perhaps more polished manner of the Southern. 
ut the change thus experienced is not so great as is that between the Ameri- 
can of the Western and the American of the Atlantic States. In the West I 
found the men gloomy and silent—I might almost-say sullen. A dozen of them 
will sit for hours round a stove, speechless. They chew tobacco and ruminate. 
They are not offended if you speak tg them, but they are not pleased. The 
answer with monosyllables, or, if it be practicable, with a gesture of the head. 
They care nothing for the graces—or shall I say, for the decencies of life ? 
They are essentially a dirty people. Dirt, untidiness, and noise, seem in nowise 
to afflict them. Things are constantly done before your eyes, which should be 
done and might be done behind your back. No doubt we daily come into the 
closest contact with matters which, if we saw all that appertains to them, 
would cause us to shake and shudder. In other countries we do not see all 
this, but in the Western States wedo. I have eaten in Bedouin tents, and have 
been ministered to by Turks and Arabs. I have sojourned in the hotels of old 
Spain and of Spanish America. I have lived in Connaught, and have taken 
up my quarters with monks of different nations. I have, as it were, been 
educated to dirt, and takenout my degree in outward abominations. But my 
education had not reached a point which would enable me to live at my ease in 
the Western States. 


And then he adds : 


I cannot part with the West without saying in its favour that there isa 
certain manliness about its men, which gives them a dignity of their own. It 
is shown in that very indifference of which I have spoken. Whatever turns u 
the man is still there—still unsophisticated and still unbroken. It has seeme 
to me that no race of men requires less outward assistance than these pioneers 
of civilisation. They rarely amuse themselves. Food, newspapers, and brandy- 
smashes suffice for life; and while these last, whatever may occur, the man is 
still there in his manhood. The fury of the mob does not shake him, nor the 
stern countenance of his present martial tyrant. Alas! I cannot stick to my 
text by calling him a just man. Intelligence, energy, and endurance are his 
virtues. Dirt, dishonesty, and morning drinks are his vices. 


And now as to the light in which the struggle is looked upon by both 
parties : 


In our civil war it may be presumed that all Englishmen were at any rate 
anxious for England. They desired and fought for different modes of govern- 
ment; but each party was equally English in its ambition. In the States there 
is the hatred of a different nationality added to the rancour of different politics. 
The Southerners desire to be a people of themselves,—to divide themselves by 
every possible mark of division from New England ; to be as little akin to New 
York as they are to London,—or if possible less so. Their habits, they Say, are 
different ; their education, their beliefs, their propensities, their very virtues 
and vices are not the education, or the beliefs, or the propensities, or the virtues 
and vices of the North. The bond that ties them to the North is to them a 
Mezentian marriage, and they hate their Northern spouses with a Mezentian 
hatred. They would be anything sooner than citizens of the United States. 
They see to what Mexico has come, and the republics of Central America; but 
the prospect of even that degradation is less bitter to them than a share in the 

lory of the stars and stripes. Better, with them, to reign in hell than serve in 
eaven! It is not only in politics that they will be beaten, if they be beaten,— 
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as one party with us may be beaten by another; but they will be beaten as we 
should be beaten if France annexed us, and directed that we should live under 
French rule. Let an Englishman digest and realise that idea, and he will com- 
prehend the feelings of peechem gentleman as he contemplates the probability 
that his State will be brought back into the Union. And the Northern feeling 
is as strong. ‘The Northern man has founded his national ambition on the terri- 
torial greatness of his nation. He has panted for new lands, and for still extended 
boundaries. The Western world has opened her arms to him, and has seemed to 
welcome him as her only lord. British America has tempted him towards the 
north, and Mexico has been as a prey to him on the south. He has made maps 
of his empire, including all the continent, and has preached the Monroe doctrine 
as though it had been decreed by the gods. He has told the world of his in- 
creasing millions, and has never yet known his store to diminish, He has pawed 
in the valley, and rejoiced in his strength. He has said among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha! He has boasted aloud in his pride, and called on all men to look at his 
lory. And now shall he be divided and shorn? Shall he be hemmed in from 
is ocean and shut out from his rivers? Shall he have a hook run inio his 
nostrils, and a thorn driven into his jaw? Shall men say that his day is over, 
when he has hardly yet tasted the full cup of his suecess? Has his young life 
been a dream, and not a truth? Shall he never reach that giant manhood which 
the growth of his boyish years has promised him? If the South goes from him, 
he will be divided, shorn, and hemmed in. The hook will have pierced his nose, 
and the thorn will fester in his jaw. Men will taunt him with his former 
boastings, and he will awake to find himself but a mortal among mortals. 


There is also, closely connected with the same subject, considerations 
of a financial nature, to which a serious importance is naturally attached 
in this country. Mr. Trollope disposes of all alarmists on such topics in 
a very off-hand manner. As to the question whether the United States 
will pay, and can the burden be borne, he disposes of it, indeed, in 
quite a summary manner : 


It appears that we were paying fourteen millions a year interest on our na- 
tional debt in the year 1796. 1 take this statement from an article in the 
Times, in which the question of the finances of the United States is handled. 
But our population in 1796 was only sixteen millions. I estimate the popula- 
tion of the Northern section of the United States, as the States will be after the 
war, at twenty-two millions. In the article alluded to these Northern Ameri- 
cans are now stated to be twenty millions. If then we, in 1796, could pay 
fourteen millions a year with a population of sixteen millions, the United States, 
with a population of twenty or twenty-two millions, will be able to pay the 
sixteen or seventeen millions sterling of interest which will become due from 
them, if their circumstances of payment are as good as were ours. ‘They can 
do that and more than that if they have the same means per man as we had. 
And as the means per man resolves itself at last into the labour per man, it 
may be said that they can pay what we could pay, if they can and will work 
as hard as we could and did work. That which did not crush us will not crush 
them, if their future energy be equal to our past. energy. 

And on this question of energy I think that there is no need for doubt. 
Taking man for man and million for million, the Americans are equal to the 
English in intellect and industry. They create wealth at any rate as fast as 
we have done. They develop their resources, and open out the currents of 
trade, with an energy equal to our own. They are always at work, improving, 
utilising, and creating. Austria, as I take it, is Sealine to monetary diffi- 
culties, not because she has been extravagant, but because she has been slow 
at progress ; because it has been the work of her rulers to repress rather than 
encourage the energies of her people; because she does not improve, utilise, 
and create. England has mastered her monetary difficulties, because the genius 
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her government and her le has been exactly opposite to the us of 
— And the States o hanasion will master thetr money difficulties, be- 
cause they are born of land, and are not born of Austria, What! Shall 
our eldest child become bankrupt in its first trade difficulty ; be utterly ruined 
by its first little commercial sellbaeneament ? The child bears much too strong 
a resemblance to its parent for me to think so. 


We wish we could have extracted a passage from Mr. Trollope’s work 
on the Confederation of British America under a British Prince. We 
have long argued that there is no safety for British North America save 
in such a confederation, whether with or without a prince, and in the 
immediate establishment of railway communication with a port open in 
winter as well as in summer. 








CONFESSIONS OF AN EX-JESUIT. 


Tue history of the Jesuit order has had its happy and unhappy 

riods. At one moment omnipotent, at another Ps. at one time 
fostered by the great and adored by the masses, at another persecuted 
by people or court—perhaps by both together—the sons of Loyola, under 
al chances and changes, have retained the laudable qualities of the cork, 
and have ever managed to float on the surface of the water. Hence we 
should not like to assert that the tribulation that has recently fallen on 
the order will be the last it will know. Firmly attached to the papacy, 
strong through an admirable organisation extended over the world, and 
supported by a large number of pupils, mentally bound to it for life 
through their education, the order may carry on for a long time its 
struggle with the new era, and will probably do so. 

Runaway scholars have given us perfect information as to the educa- 
tional system of the Jesuits. The order has purposely adopted the 
great defect of all non-Christian religions. Just as Muhammadism, 
Brahmanism, and Buddhism mentally develop a man, but do not raise 
him to that height where mental liberty begins, so the Jesuits will not 
allow their pupils to go the entire road to the great object of life. A man 
they educate is firmly held down in the lower mental spheres: he may 
become a grand dialectician and scholar, but never a thinker. The 
mystical cloud drawn across his mind in the exercises separates him from 
the higher and purer spheres of thought. Through these exercises, which 
play a great part in Jesuistic education, and are continued till the object 
is attained, the pupil is converted into a fakir, who loses his individuality 
in pious reflections. So powerful is the influence that the exercises obtain 
over the youthful mind, that it requires a very great determination to 
throw off the trammels. Several of such deserters have already explained 
the system in its fullest details, and that it has not altered we learn from 
a new volume which has just appeared.* The revelations made by the 





* Eriunerungen eines Ehemaligen Jesuiten-zoglings. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
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ex-pupil are, as we hope to show, worthy of serious consideration b 
others besides the regular visitors to Exeter Hall and the believers in Mr, 
Whalley’s mission. 

The opening of these Recollections takes us to a town in Rhenish 
Prussia. Inhabited by Protestants and Catholics, it had been selected by 
the Jesuits as one of the propagandist head-quarters. A nobleman livin 
in the vicinity of the town, and a secret convert, surrendered his chateau 
as the meeting-place of the priests, while in the town the house of our 
author’s father was selected for the same purpose. Special circumstances 
facilitated the entrance of the Jesuits to it: the eldest sou of the family 
had decided republican sentiments, and on his return home was mixed up 
in an unfortunate love affair. He was already in a desponding state, 
when the commencing prosecutions of the demagogues rendered him more 
unhappy. One after the other of his friends was imprisoned, and he 
might expect the same fate himself at any moment. Such a soil was 
admirably prepared for the Jesuistic seed: the young man was treated so 
cleverly and tenderly, such prospects of a haven in the bosom of the 
Church were held out to him, that he resolved to join the order. He had 
scarce started for Switzerland ere orders for his arrest arrived, and thus 
the bridge was broken down behind him. He lives at the present day at 
Rome as a respected Jesuit, is assistant of the general of the order, col- 
laborateur on the Index, and has displayed great activity in theological 
and philosophical study. With the help of this eldest son the Jesuits 
became settled in the family. His younger brother, our author, was 
destined for the priesthood, and two of his sisters were sent to a convent. 
The parents not only allowed this, but also the undermining of their own 
means of existence. Matters were carried on very liberally at the re- 
peated pious meetings in the house; the sermons, the discourses of the 
priests, and the recommended perusal of gloomy mystic books, soon had 
the result that earthly affairs were forgotten. The clergy and their 
adherents expected to be well fed, although they constantly warned their 
hearers against any sinful anxiety about earthly things, and as the father’s 
business continually fell off, the house was broken up. 

In his tenth year our author was received into the “ Parvum Germani- 
cum”—a school carried on upon the Jesuit plan, with this exception, that 
the maxim of the order to supply the pupils with good and sufficient food 
was not attended to. How this worked on our author will be seen from 
the fact that, when he left the “‘Germanicum,” he had the heretical idea 
of going into business instead of becoming a priest. His conscience, 
however, allowed him no rest after forming this resolution, and a letter 
from his brother sufficed to recal the straying sheep to the flock. It was 
the period of exhibiting the holy coat, and hence the pupil, when he set 
out for Freyburg, in Switzerland, thought a circuit through Tréves a 
God-pleasing action. He was accompanied by a wool-dealer, who had 
not come by all his money honestly, and byadean. The account of the 
ceremony is worthy quotation : 


No one who had not seen it could form an idea of the goings on at Tréves at 
that time. We made our way through thousands of people from one inn to an- 
other, but all were so pat Ih that we could not obtain room. After many 
futile attempts we found shelter at a baker’s, and then had to share our room 
with two strangers. In order to reach the cathedral, it was necessary to join 
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the procession, which occupied the entire square and extended deep into the ad. 
jacent streets. Order was maintained by police and gendarmes, assisted by the 
honorary civic guard, and the great point was to prevent people forcing the 
ranks, instead of joining the end of the procession. As the zealous pilgrims 
found their way to the front gates of the cathedral at two in the morning, those 
who started at seven o’clock would have to wait at least till ten before the 
cathedral gates opened to them, as only one hundred persons at a time were 
allowed admission. Moreover, the arrangement was made that the gates of the 
sacristy should be opened every hour, and those of the crowd who managed to 
squeeze in received a card and were thus spared joining the procession. No one 

ot in in any other mode, unless he had influential friends. In this matter our 
- did us good service, as he was recognised as a clergyman through his dress. 
The crowd we joined in the cathedral proceeded with hymns and loud prayers in 
the direction of the choir. On the right side of it was a flight of steps, up which 
we proceeded, and along a gallery, in the centre of which was a species of bay. 
Opposite to this, and at the back of the choir, was the glass-case with the holy 
coat. The pilgrims walked up to it in pairs, and handed to the priests, seated 
on either side, their rosaries, pictures, medallions, &c., which were laid against 
the coat, and then returned to the owners; after which the pilgrims moved on 
without interruption. Thanks to our clerical guide, we were permitted to 
remain for a while in the bay, where we could examine at our ease the coat, 
which was scarce five steps from us. . . . Wethen passed along the gallery 
again and into a chapel, where a priest was seated at a table with piles of money 
on either side of him, which was carried away from time to time in troughs. 
This money represented the payments of the pilgrims for masses, which were to 
be read in honour of the coat, and at the same time to relieve souls in purgatory 
whose names the priest carefully recorded. 


Some of the processions in Tréves, our author allows, produced consi- 
derable effect on him. This was especially the case with one he saw pass 
over the Moselle bridge into the town. In front walked three white- 
robed maidens, bearing gilt symbols of Faith, Hope, and Charity. The 
singing and praying crowd, with their flags and garlands, produced a 
very picturesque effect in crossing the bridge, and the scene, like so many 
ceremonies of the Roman Church, was of a nature to enchain the observer. 
Among the pilgrims our author noticed peasants from Spain. The trade 
in relics was also very lively; there were shops in the houses and booths 
in the streets, filled with rosaries, holy-water boxes, medals, representa- 
tions of the holy coat on silk and paper, &c., all bearing the inscription: 
“Touched by the holy coat at Tréves, 1844.” The dealers did a good 
trade, for every pilgrim was eager to possess one of these precious relics. 

From Freyburg the Jesuit pupil proceeded to Rome, where his brother 
received him kindly, but coldly, for the Jesuit must be dead to everything 
except his order. What the lad saw and heard here affected him so 
greatly, that he would very readily have turned back again. Even at 
San Pastore, the exquisitely situated holiday residence of the pupils, this 
feeling did not at once leave him. He proceeded to the villa in the suite 
of the Jesuit general Roothaan : 


What a strange sight it was! young men in fire-red long coats, descending to 
their ankles, with a black leather belt round their waist, holding three-corner 
hats reverently in their hand, with their hair cropped short, and the tonsure on 
their skull, pressed round the father-general, in order that they might in turn 
kneel before him, humbly kiss his proffered right hand, and then saluted the 
other fathers who were present. Most of them looked happy and healthy, and 
appeared externally to be merry, hopeful youths. During the ceremony, which 
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lasted about five minutes, and at which I looked in amazement, as I ha 
imagined that kneeling was only customary with the Pope, I looked in terror, 
first at my short black coat, and then at the long red gowns. “Oh!” I thought, 
“to live fike a monk already !” 


After dinner, which was followed by prayers in the chapel, the scene 
changed. The most unfettered, merry recreation began in the halls or 
in the loggia, the court-yard, the splendid shady garden walks, 
or the vineyard; there was not the slightest restraint, but all indulged in 
the freest movements. All sorts of jokes were played, the lads sang and 
danced, and when one of the red-gowned gentlemen, in ball-playing or 
other sport, was so awkward as to let his gown fly open and display his 
black knee-breeches, there was a general burst of laughter. After a 
merry hour, which almost reconciled the new boy to all that had pre- 
viously proved repulsive to him, and during which he formed the ac- 
quaintance of a few jolly fellows, a bell was rung, and all proceeded to 
the large common hall of recreation. Then a performance began of 
which our author had formed no previous conception. A pupil, seated 
at a pianoforte, played most splendidly: the general and his court took 
their places, while the rest grouped themselves as they pleased. Ere 
long several pupils were assembled round the pianoforte, with their hur- 
riedly-fetched instruments and music-books. One of them assumed the 
duties of director, and a concert began of violins, flutes, cellos, and other 
instruments. The new pupil was just taking a glass from a waiter on 
which a brother was handing round liqueurs, coffee, and cakes, when he 
felt a hand gently laid on his shoulder from behind. He turned round, 
and looked into his brother’s cheerful face, who laughingly asked him : 
“ Well, will you stay here or return with us? It will soon be time to 
start.” The elder Jesuit had been watching the boy quietly, and cer- 
tainly selected the best moment to obtain the answer he desired. ‘ You 
can be off without me.” The coachman smacked his whip, and the 
general gave the signal for departure. 


As we went down stairs I came accidentally quite near to the general, whom 
I had had no opportunity of examining before. I looked up at Jolin Roothaan’s 
long thin form; the gown and black cloak fell into a thousand folds over his 
almost skeleton body ; his face was sunken, and furrowed by age and anxiety ; 
his lips in constant movement, his eyes dull, and only half overshadowed by the 
lids ; a wig of dark reddish hair with a black skull-cap atop of it covered his 
head. His bony right hand played with the large rosary suspended at his side, 
while the other was concealed by his cloak. While I was thus} taking a side 
glance at the general, for whom I felt a great veneration, through the respect 
paid him by the others, he looked down at me: his eyes opened widely and 
seemed more fiery, a harmless pleasant smile played round his mouth, and he 
condescended to address me in French. I was not prepared for this, and it 
was a pleasant surprise, because he added my name to his inquiry after my 
health, although I had not been presented to him, and, as far as I was aware, 
this was the first time he had seen me. While I answered the kindly inquiry 
with the open confession that everything pleased me greatly here, he maiel, 
wished me all happiness, and kindly offered me his hand. Then the boy, a 
short time back so dissatisfied, bowed his head in humility, and his lips touched 
the thin hand of the black pope. 


When the villegiatura at San Pastore came to a termination, the new 


pupil began his studies in Rome. The house he inhabited was what is 
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called the Profession House of the Jesuits, a large, three-storied edifice. 
It contained everything usually to be found in a boarding-school, and in 
addition many holy ictures. Most remarkable were the rooms, converted 
into a chapel, which St. Ignatius had inhabited, and which were taken 
into the new building, because they must not be destroyed. From the 
general’s house a narrow passage led to this chapel, which was only 
ned on festive occasions, and the principal entrance was from the 
infirmary. The small entrance to the chapel was exquisitely painted, but 
the selection of subjects was peculiar. There, St. Ignatius could be seen 
standing in water up to his waist in mid-winter in order to cool his 
inflamed sensuality: here, he is on the point of finishing a game of 
billiards with a Florentine nobleman. It is reported that Ignatius once 
asked of this godless nobleman, as a reward for winning the game, that 
the latter should go through the exercises for eight days, which of course 
converted him. There, Ignatius lies in his bed, but gruesome forms of 
demons surround him and beat him fearfully with their scourges and 
knotted cords, because they are angry with him for robbing them of so 
many souls. But we now pass through the old small wooden door into 
the cells once inhabited by St. Ignatius Loyola himself. The doors and 
ceilings have still the old forms, and have been recently gilded extensively. 
There hangs on the wall the oldest Jesuit document—lIgnatius and his 
first comrades mutually bind themselves to establish the Company, and 
subscribe the document with their blood. We also see various manuscripts 
written by Ignatius, Lainez, Francis Xavier, Aloysius de Gonzaga, and 
others. ‘The spot where he died is now occupied by a small altar, before 
which but very few are allowed to read mass on the day of the great saint, 
July 31. There is the wide cavity of the old chimney: Ignatius, who 
had thrown off all the ties of natural love, regularly threw the letters he 
received from his family into that fire unread. There, too, is still the 
plain iron baleony on which the holy man was accustomed to study the 
stars with such edification. Let us open this large press in front of us. 
What a surprise! there stands Ignatius himself in the body, behind an 
iron grating. The wax figure, which is said to be a striking likeness, is 
dressed in the same clothes the saint used to wear. The right foot 
projects a little beyond the grating: the pupils kiss the shoe with holy 
awe, and are carried back to the period when this man of God formed 
his deep plans for the annihilation of the enemy of the holy Roman 
Church. 
Among the amusements of the scholars were excursions to outlying 
villas belonging to the order round Rome. At one of these, the Villa 
acao, a strange though authenticated event took place. Pater Rello, 
a Pole by birth, was, when a lad, brought to Italy by the Jesuits expelled 
from Russia, and himself became a Jesuit in the end. His zeal for the 
interests of the order and of the Roman Church, his remarkable eloquence, 
and his extensive knowledge of languages, induced the superior to have 
him trained for an Eastern missionary. He proceeded to Malta, the 
Lebanon, Bulgaria, &c., and made extraordinary progress. In addition 
to a hardened constitution he possessed a firm will. He frequently came 
to Rome from his mission, in order to hold consultations with Gregory 
XVL., of whom he was a great favourite. On one occasion he arrived in 
the garb of an emir: his long full beard hung down on his chest, he had 
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arkling eyes, features burned by an Oriental sun, and a splendid head. 

he valuable sabre he wore was the gift of an emir, whose daughter he 
had saved from a dangerous illness. In this garb he appeared before 
General Roothaan, who, in spite of all objections, ordered him to shave 
at once, and dress himself in the ordinary Jesuit garb, as he had selected 
him as rector of the Propaganda at Rome. The padre was forced to obey, 
but expressed an opinion that the general could not have selected a more 
unsuitable person for the post. Thus metamorphosed, he proceeded with 
a sad heart to his new duties, but he could not give up the habits of his 
irregular life: he went on smoking, lying on the boards, going to bed late, 
and broke the rules of the house in every possible way. His wild pupils 
became wilder, but the pater general remained firm. 

One day all the professors, with the general and the rector of the Pro- 
paganda, were assembled at Macao, when Gregory XVI. unexpectedly 
paid them a visit. The Pope took such delight in Rello’s stories that the 
latter suddenly begged him to surrender to him for a quarter of an hour 
his authority over the general of the Jesuits. Gregory consented to the 
joke, and Rello solemnly summoned Father Roothaan, bade him kneel 
down, and upbraided him in strong language for his unwise conduct in 
appointing such a man as himself rector. He was made to be a mis- 
sionary among savage nations, but unsuitable for a rector, owing to his 
temperament ; he could preach, endure fatigue, smoke, ride, drink, and 
swim, and yet the general had stripped him of all these qualifications, as 
well as of his carefully-trained beard, which was so necessary among 
the Muhammadans. Hence the general must correct his error, and send 
Rello back to the Lebanon, for what a man could not do he had better let 
alone. In order to give the general a practical meaning of the last 
maxim, Rello had a mule brought up, and ordered the general to mount 
it and gallop round the yard. Nolens volens, the latter was obliged to 
obey, and all laughed heartily when he mounted. But so soon as the 
poor thin general was seated, Rello gave the mule a tremendous lash, 
which caused it to kick and the pater to hold on and wildly cry for mercy. 
Gregory intimated to the merciless Rello that his authority was at an end. 
The general, on dismounting, good humouredly appointed Rello a mis- 
sionary again. He let his beard grow, went in his Oriental garb to his 
_ old scene of action, and, as is well known, greatly aided in propagating 

the Roman religion, and under French influence in paving the way for the 
Bulgarian revolution. 

The pupils of the Propaganda were never allowed to take part in the 
popular amusements. They were, however, taken to the announcement 
of the election of Pio Nono. Matters soon began to grow lively in Rome 
—too lively for the Jesuits, perhaps. Pius did not exactly display any 
aversion for the Jesuits, but, at the same time, the hoped-for support was 
not given them. Hence, while the paters urged the scholars to revere him, 
they began displaying a covert dissatisfaction with the Pope and his mode 
of government, and the unusual ovation seemed to them very suspicious. 
A Jesuit even said, in the first months of the rule of the new Pope, “A 
deal of pother is made about this man, and yet the rejoicings of persons 
who never knew anything about him before seems strange. What has 
he done to be so applauded and honoured? We must wait and see.” 

Ere long the hymn of praise to Gioberti, with its chorus, ‘ Evviva 
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Gioberti, viva la liberti!” was loudly sung in the streets, Not un- 
frequently the masses returning front the Quirinal would give a charivari 
before the Casa al Gesu. On such occasions they marched round the 
house, gave cheers for Clement XIV., who abolished the order, and abused 
the fathers. The noise was often most annoying; but the police and 

ndarmes generally succeeded in inducing the mob to disperse peaceably. 
On some occasions, however, the row round the house became so great 
that the Jesuits were frightened lest it should be carried by storm. In 
broad daylight mobs with cockades and tricolors marched up to the closely 
barricaded building. An old priest, in a French tail-coat, with a broad 
scarf across his shoulders, incessantly shouted, “‘ Viva Ganganelli!” and 
the populace joined in. Others yelled, “ Morte ai Gesuiti!” and similar 
execrations, which the crowd accompanied with shouts, groans, hissing, 
and whistling. The conclusion, however, usually was that the populace 
dispersed without any intervention of the police, after gers | the 
Jesuits for an hour or two with their uproar. An old pater, who believed 
that the house would be stormed every minute, ran from one room to 
another ; they tried to pacify him, but he suddenly fell dead on the ground 
with an ible fit. 

The most unlucky thing for the Jesuits was that the movement against 
them spread races | the whole of Italy. When expelled from Switzer- 
land in 1846 the majority fled to Italy, though a few proceeded to 
America. All at once the entire Peninsula rose against them : fugitives 
arrived from Sicily, Naples, and Genoa, and often in a very wobegone 
condition. Pocseedinn to the clerical city in the confident hope of finding 
an asylum there, they heard from their brethren that the ground was 
shaky there as well. They quitted Rome again as rapidly as they had 
arrived, in order not to excite the people by an augmentation of their 
numbers. Some met with a kind reception with English, German, and 
Russian families; others sailed to America, a few to France, while 
others, again, looked wistfully to Northern Germany. 

It is a well-known fact that when Pio Nono had once entered on the 
path of concession higher demands were constantly made on him. When 
the constitution was granted, and the Jesuits were denounced as hostile 
to it, the general issued a manifesto to the people, in which he asserted 
that there were no more natural friends of the constitution than the 
members of the Jesuit order, which displayed to the world the most con- 
stitutional principles in its inner government. As the people, however, 
would not listen to the insidious teaching, but became more violent 
against the order, Pius wasasked whether he desired, or thought it proper, 
that the paters should leave Rome,:at least for a season? He gave a 
reply in the negative, with the added remark, that the Pope was powerful 
enough to protect them in the case of need. The Jesuits, however, could 
probably read the future better than the holy father; they did not believe 
in their stay in Rome, and made their preparations. Night after night 
they toiled to get the valuables out of the churches, but, in order that the 
public might not notice it, strass was substituted for the jewellery, and 
false crowns were placed on the statues instead of the gold and silver ones, 
Some of the Jesuits were very clever at this sort of work. The most 
valuable chalices, the most splendid liburia were removed, and only what 
was absolutely wanted was left out. No one knew what became of the 
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precious articles: a prelate’s carriage daily drove to the porta rustica 
with the footmen standing up behind it, as if the owner were inside. The 
empty carriage was quickly packed, mostly with books and manuscripts 
from the Jesuit library, and then drove away again without any unne- 
cessary remarks. 

When the demonstrations increased and threatened soon to change into 
acts of violence, the Jesuits asked of Pio Nono either protection for them- 
selves or permission to leave Rome. The Pope declined either to give 
the guarantee or form a final resolution, and merely answered that the 
Jesuits could do what their good sense suggested. The general did not 
hesitate for a moment, but ordered the fathers and brothers to disperse. 
“We go first,” said an old Jesuist pater, “ but the Pope will follow us 
shortly.” 

The day was settled on which the colleges would be closed. An oppressive, 
melancholy feeling, which in some found vent in passion, possessed all of us. 
When I went for the last time to the lecture at the Roman college I only saw 
downcast faces, and many were weeping. Passaglia, the same man who has now 
left the order and professes liberal ideas, was the last to address us. He looked 
serious, pale, and sad. His tall powerful form, his true Italian face, his fiery 
eyes, and the firm step with which he even now mounted the pulpit, made him 
resemble an ancient Roman who, calmly defying fate, proceeded to do his duty. 
The sorrow of the audience did not prevent him delivering the address with his 
usual fluency, but with less zeal. ‘The last words he uttered with difficulty; 
his feelings overpowered him. He rose and tried to leave the lecture-room 
hurriedly, but many of his scholars got round him to take leave of him and kiss, 
for the last time, the hand of this phe and respected man. We hastened 
back through the passages of the Roman college to our home, where prepara- 
tions for departure were on all sides visible. 


As most of the students had sold their lay clothing, under the suppo- 
sition that they would remain six or seven years at Rome, others must be 
procured with all speed. But this was not so easy in the Eternal City; 
for, not only are the ready-made clothes-shops few in number, but the 
Jesuits had already gutted them. The equipment of some of the pupils 
was marvellous to look upon, and it was easy to see that they were in 
clothing to which they were unaccustomed. What most betrayed them 
was the coarsely-made shoes and pewter buttons on them, which the 
majority retained, because they could procure no others. In spite of 
the sadness in their hearts, they could not refrain from laughing at one 
another. 

It was late in the evening of March 31, 1848, that our author and others 

uitted Rome. Civita Vecchia was reached without any great obstacles, 
and some of the pupils proceeded to the hotel on the sea-shore, while 
others sought shelter elsewhere. The next morning, in pardonable curio- 
sity, some fifteen of them went about the town, but the events of the capital 
were imitated at the sea-port. As the strange clothing betrayed the 
Germans, and an Hanoverian even walked the streets in a dressing-gown, 
they were grossly insulted, and compelled to hurry back to the inn at full 
speed. As the steamer did not start till three p.m., many humiliations fell 
to their lot. When they appeared at the table d’hdte, an elderly gentleman, 
who looked like an Englishman, but was not one, declared that if the 
“‘Porchi di Gesuiti e Tedeschi’’ dined with him, his appetite would be 
destroyed. He prepared to rise, and several of the guests imitated his 
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example. The soup, which had already been served to the pupils, was taken 
back, and they were told that they had better be off. Hence, they were only 
too glad when the hour for departure had arrived. After paying the landlord 
heavily for the little they had consumed, they started in small parties for 
the port, for the purpose of reaching the steamer. As they passed by the 
vessels in the boats, they heard repeated shouts of “ Throw them into the 
water, the shameful Jesuits, the accursed Germans!” Still they reached 
the steamer with only the loss of a bundle, in which one of the pupils 
had been foolish enough to place his cash, consisting of three or four 
hundred frances. 


On board the steamer everybody, down to the waiters and boys, treated us 
contemptuously. At last the signal to start was given, and my heart leaped 
with joy. We looked about the ship, and gradually saw many well-known faces 
appear; they were Jesuits proceeding to France. When I went down into the 
cabin, I saw in the background old General Roothaan cowering in a corner, and 
dressed like a French priest ; by his side was Pater de Villefort, whom I had 
expected, as my brother told me, to find at Marseilles. I hesitatingly walked 
nearer; the general did not notice me, but repeated in a trembling voice the 
travelling psalms from a small Latin prayer-book. I conversed for a long time 
with Villefort, who highly approved of my plan of leaving Europe at this excited 

riod and proceeding to America; he told me I should learn more at the 
Scouit house of Marseilles. I felt sorry in my heart for the general; his berth 
was the topmost of the three, built against the side of the ship. When he 
clambered up wearily to rest, and had been lying for some time, I heard him 
sigh repeatedly. I climbed up, spread the blanket carefully over him, and, 
fancying him asleep, took his right hand to kiss it. “ Vi ringrazio, Signor 
N——” He mentioned my name. 


All the pupils had felt the greatest terror of France, but so soon as 
they had trod on Gallic soil all the insults were at an end. But the 
greatest confusion prevailed here too: the Jesuits had deserted their 
houses and had dispersed; but the farther-sighted fathers were full of 
confidence in a better future, which, in fact, soon arrived for them. 

From this time our young Jesuit fades out of sight, but the lesson 
taught by the record of his early life is not unimportant. It proves 
plainly enough that these formidable Jesuits, whose name is so often 
whispered with dread, are of the common clay after all. In the hour of 
danger and difficulty they slink away, not daring to offer even passive 
resistance ; and it is hard to believe that such men possess the influence 
with which they have been credited over hard-headed men. We are 
ready to admit that they are dangerous to some extent in society, but the 
day has departed when they could subvert thrones, as the second Empire 
fully proves. During the entire struggle which has gone on between 
Louis Napoleon and the Ultramontanists, the latter has been constant! 
defeated, and, worse still, have rendered themselves ridiculous by linking 
their fortunes with those of the lotus-eaters of the Faubourg de St. Ger- 
main, and of the pilgrims to Chambord. 
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TO-DAY IN SEBASTOPOL. 


Tue fair peninsula on the north coast of the Black Sea, which was 
joined by the Isthmus of Perekop to the immeasurable steppes of the 
continent, seemed destined for great things. When Russia acquired it in 
1783, she fancied she had found in it a means for improving and en- 
nobling Russian life. Covered with the chateaux and villas of the great, 
and cultivated by industrious German hands, the Crimea was to become 
the Russian Italy. At a later date the discovery was made that one of 
its bays was admirably suited for the great object of all the Russian 
czars, the conquest of Constantinople. On this bay Sebastopol was 
built, and it was made a first-class fortress and war-port. At the present 
day three parts of the Crimea are a desert, and its haughty fortress lies 
in ruins. 

Any one who has got as far as Odessa can hardly refrain from paying 
a visit to the Crimea. The voyage does not take a great length of time: 
from Odessa to Eupatoria occupies twelve hours, and from Eupatoria to 
Sebastopol six. But you cannot return for a week, for the steamer on! 
sails once a week, on Thursday, and does not start for Odessa again till the 
Friday of the next week. The passage-money, sixteen silver roubles, or 
nearly three pounds of our money, is also heavy. The steamer sails at 
four in the evening, and reaches Eupatoria by four the next morning. 
The sea in these open and consequently dangerous roads is of the most 
brilliant green hue, the shore is composed of fine sand, and the bathing 
is splendid. This Tartar-built town gives the traveller the first idea of 
the scene of desolation that awaits him. The town is almost empty: if 
you see any beings they are migratory Tartars, whose wives, wrapped in 
their thick veils, glide along like shadows on the wall. 

The reminiscences of the Crimean war commence at Eupatoria. On 
February 17, 1855, twenty-five thousand Turks, supported by the crew 
of the wrecked French ship of the line Henri IV., defeated here forty 
thousand Russians. Czar Nicholas was beside himself when he received 
the bulletin, and considered it a personal insult, for his dragoons, his 
favourite creation, had behaved worst of all in action. It is supposed 
that this defeat at Eupatoria dealt the last blow to his failing health. A 
few days after the arrival of the news he took to his bed, and was a dead 
man on the 2nd of March. 

From Eupatoria to Sebastopol you sail along the west coast of the 
Crimea. In the distance the majestic Tchatir Dagh is visible: its name 
means a tent, and is derived from its shape, though this mountain tent is 
of rather gigantic dimensions, and rises to a height of nearly six thousand 
feet. The Tchatir Dagh is one of the highest peaks of the small moun- 
tain chain whose branches cover the southern portion of the peninsula, 
and an interminable plain extends from the spurs of this chain to the 
Isthmus of Perekop. After a six hours’ voyage, a fort, the opening of a 
bay, and ruins, become visible: we are approaching Sebastopol. 

The fort situated at the northern angle of the bay suffered no damage 
in the siege, but it appears to be deserted ; at any rate, not even a sentry 
is perceptible in it. The bay, which separates it from the town, is about 
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a mile broad and about seven miles in length. To the south it has three 
or four indentations, the largest of whicl: bears the name of Southern Bay. 
A hill juts out in the angle formed by this bay with the great one, and 
Sebastopol is built on its ~ Opposite to the town and on South Bay 
formerly stood the splendid naval barracks, while behind them, again, 
were the docks. Hills run round in a semicircle, upon which the Russians 
improvised during the siege fortifications called the Mast Bastion, the 
Great and the Little Redan, the Malakoff, and the Selinghisk Redoubt. 

Prior to the siege Sebastopol contained forty thousand inhabitants, 
while at present scarce six thousand live in it. Entire streets lie in ashes, 
and no rebuilding has taken place. Out of twenty houses there is scarce 
one which is habitable. The bay, one of the iniionse and safest ports 
in Europe, is as empty as the town. The sunken Russian vessels of war 
lie like artificial reefs at the bottom, and daily become more dangerous, 
because sand and mud collect round their hulls. An American specu- 
lator has undertaken to raise these vessels, but up to the present he has 
only succeeded with the smaller ones. From the larger he has only 
raised the guns and cannon-balls, which lie on the beach as evidences of 
his activity. 

From the harbour the Malakoff can be seen at a distance of about two 
versts. The French reports have spread statements about the attack on 
this celebrated town which greatly need correction, and a recently pub- 
lished work* supplies us with some contributions to this effect. The 
author, a Belgian, bears a respected name as a professor of agriculture ; 
he proceeded to Russia to deliver some lectures, and made an excursion 
from Odessa to Sebastopol, where he derived some interesting details 
from a Russian staff-officer, who was collecting materials for a history of 
the siege. 

We a from other authorities that Sebastopol was but poorly de- 
fended when the allies made their appearance. The well-known Stock 
Exchange rumour of the fall of the fortress, which caused “ Tartar news” 
to compete with the elder name of “ Canard,” might have been converted 
into a truth, had an energetic storm been undertaken at once by the 


allied armies. Instead of this they set to work at a regular siege, and © 


talented General Tottleben thus obtained time to throw up fortifications 
in the midst of the fight. ‘Towards the end the Russians tircies greatly 
the worst of it, that their defence deserves greater admiration than the 
attack. The Malakoff is separated from the town by an open space, 
which is exposed to artillery fire, and ten minutes are spent in climbing 
the steep incline. On the top of this hill, which is longer than it is 
broad, there stood at the time when the allies arrived a stone redoubt 
armed with a few guns. A few hundred paces farther on you notice the 
Mamelon Vert, which commands the Malakoff, just as the Malakoff com- 
mands Sebastopol. The stranger can see at the first glance how all the 
disadvantages of position were on the side of the Russians, for while the 
hill is steep on the side facing the town, on the other it is almost level 
with the rest of the plateau. In order to strengthen the Malakoff and 
supply it with guns and ammunition, the Russians would be constantly 
compelled to cross the exposed ground between the tower and the town. 





* Lettres sur la Russie. Par Molinari. Bruxelles: Lacroix et C’. 
July—voL. CXXV. NO. CCCCXCIX. 2B 
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Guns, &c., must be conveyed along a steep unmacadamised road, which 
in rainy weather became almost unserviceable, and to this was afterwards 
added the cross fire of the enemies’ batteries. 

General Tottleben met these disadvantages in a way as simple as it was 
inexpensive: he had deep passages dug in the stony ground, and posts 
driven in on either side. On these perpendiculars horizontal beams were 
laid, on these again hurdles, the whole was rooted in with three feet of 
earth, and a covered way was thus made. These mole-passages also 
served as dwellings for the soldiers who were employed to work the guns 
in the Malakoff. At first there were only twelve guns in the tower, but 
in the course of time they were raised to one hundred. These passages 
protected the Russians tolerably well, although many a shell burst through 
the roof; but the great disadvantage—that the Malakoff on the side turned 
to the besiegers was only protected by a ditch a few inches in depth—could 
not be obviated. So soon as the French had stormed the Mamelon Vert 
they carried a parallel along from it, which was brought to within four- 
and-twenty yards of the Malakoff. The columns of attack, therefore, 
only required to traverse this insignificant level ground, leap down into 
the shallow trench, and then climb a wall fifteen feet in height, which 
was already breached in several places. The boastful pictures, in which 
the Zouaves are clambering like tiger-cats up a dizzy height, are not 
adapted to the actual localities. A frightful struggle took place inside the 
Malakoff: the Russians, who were from two to three thousand in number, 
defended their batteries and trenches inch by inch, until the ever-increasing 
number of the enemy compelled them to give ground. On the next morn- 
ing the dead were collected, and Russians and French were buried in oue 
grave. The spot is indicated by a cross of black wood, on which the 
following poor verses are legible: 


Unis pour la victoire 

Reunis par la mort, 

Du soldat c’est la gloire 

Des braves c’est la sort. 

8 Septembre, 1855. 

The whole butchery of the storm of September 8th was unnecessary, for 
the Russians, who had lost two thousand five hundred men a day by the 
last week’s bombardment, had resolved to evacuate Sebastopol. The 
Malakofi—the key of the fortress—had been rendered untenable by the 
loss of the Mamelon Vert. But the French were determined to have a 
brilliant finale, which would cause the leugth of the siege to be forgotten, 
and hence the Malakoff was taken by storm just eighteen hours before 
the Russians were about to evacuate it voluntarily. Sebastopol is now a 
pile of ruins: but is the Eastern question settled thereby, or are we one 
hair-breadth nearer to the solution ? 

The only new house which has been built since the peace is a gostinizza 
(hotel) near the landing-place ; the proprietor purchased the ground, as 
well as the foundations of the bombarded house which once stood here, 
for the trifling sum of two thousand roubles. The gostinizza is built 
against the hill, upon which the public garden is situated. On the road 
leading to it you pass three large stone slabs. They cover the graves of 
Admirals Korniloff, Nachimoff, and Istomin, who fell during the siege. 
* Si tchass” a chapel will be erected over their tombs. This si tchass plays 
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a great part in Russia, and is continually heard; it means “at once,” 
but is used in the sense of our “to-morrow,” which proverbially never 
arrives. 

The finest prospect in the public garden is by the side of the monu- 
ment of Kagarski, a captain of the navy, and hero of 1828. From this 
point you survey the bay, the sea, and the hills, which form the steps of 
the great amphitheatre which encloses the mortal remains of Sebastopol. 
The picturesque ruins of a church, built on the model of the Temple of 
Theseus, and the enormous ruins of the fotmer barracks, produce a very 
striking effect. In this garden the military bands still play; but when 
the merry sounds have died out, and the few hearers have retired with the 
musicians, all becomes once again solitary and dead—allis silent. In the 
town beneath a few lights glisten, and their fantastic gleam imparts some- 
thing of a fantastic nature to the heaps of ruins. “ I cannot remember,” 
says Molinari on this subject, ‘ever to have seen a more wretched or 
grander scene, which at once attracted and saddened the eye.” 

The human spirit of speculation manages to derive a profit even from 
desolation, and a large majority of the impoverished inhabitants carry on 
a trade, which is based on the effect produced by the siege. Cannon- 
balls, bayonets, gun-barrels, buttons, splinters of shells, are all offered for 
sale, and the price is regulated by the spot where they are found. A ball, 
which buried itself in the ground at the battle of the Tchernaya, after 
cutting off the span of a human life, is but poorly looked upon. A cannon- 
ball from the Redan commands a higher price; but the highest of all is 
fetched by reminiscences of the storm of the Redan. The great demand 
has rendered the article scarce, but the speculators contrive to find a wa 
of escape; they bury cannon-shot found elsewhere in the Malakoff, and 
find them again in the presence of the purchaser. The same thing used 
to take place once on a time at Pompeii, but solely in honour of princely 
visitors ; while at the Malakoff every stranger, no matter whether he be 
dressed well or ill, can have the pleasure of being cheated out of his 
money. A shell splinter fetches from fifteen to fifty copecks. To such 
a trade have the inhabitants of a town, which seven years ago was the 
Queen of the Black Sea, been reduced. 

The scenes of the battles round Sebastopol stand in no ratio to the 
magnitude of the events which were developed on them. The Tchernaya, 
on whose banks the Piedmontese by the side of the English and French 
plucked a few bioody laurels, is a small stream, while the battle-field of 
Inkerman is a barren plateau. The valley of the Belbek—through which 
the allies marched after the battle of the Alma—is a more attractive spot, 
for the silvery waves of the river water a number of paradisiac gardens. 
Splendid rose-trees, acacias, catalpas, and Judas-trees, serve as the orna- 
ment of real forests of cherry, pear, and apple-trees. Excellently guided 
water-courses, in which the Tartars displayed great skill, maintain a 
perennial green in these gardens. The ripe fruit is sold to dealers, who 
send it to Moscow and Petersburg. The Crimea is the orchard of Russia, 
and many a German gardener has become a well-to-do man there. 

Even in the valley of the Belbek blackened ruins show that war has 
passed that way: it dealt the peninsula the first wound, and the second 


is the emigration of the Tartars. Years will elapse ere the Crimea 
recovers from them both. 
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OLD TIMES IN RUSSIA. 


In Russia, as in most European countries, there is a very powerful 
conservative party, who look with horror on the German element as the 
cause of all the corruption now existing in their country. Before the 
Teutons arrived, say they, Muscovy was a land distinguished for the 
honesty and simplicity of the nation, and the milk of human kindness 
constantly flowed there. Any one who may consider this statement im- 
probable, need only read Aksakoff’s “Chronicles and Recollections,” 
which appeared some three years ago, and is now the most popular work 
in Russia. There is an opposition party, however, among the Russians, 
who have studied history more carefully, and attained the conviction that 
the good old times were in reality very bad times, and that those who 
praise them may bless their stars that they no longer live in them. To 
any reader who wishes to be better acquainted with these times, we can 
honestly recommend Pecherski’s “ Old Times,” a history in the shape of 
a journal, which recently appeared in the Russian Messenger. A few 
extracts will serve to confirm our appreciation. 

The author informs us how he was, a short time back, in the town of 
Zaboria, on the Volga. It is a pretty, busy little place, with half a dozen 
gilt steeples, some fifty two-storied stone houses, and a number of com- 
mon wooden huts, a spacious gostinoidvor, or bazaar, and a few factories 
and iron-works, Along the river bank runs a row of grauaries, while 
hundreds of boats and several steamers lie off them. On either side of 
the busy town two hills rise from the red clay: on one, a monastery 
church glistens with its painted walls and gilt domes; on the other, is the 
now ruined chiteau of the former Prince of Zaboria. The desolate 
tumble-down palace seems to be exchanging glauces with the monastery, 
as if the old walls were conversing about the noise at their feet, and 
lamenting the good old time, when life and jollity existed on the hills, 
and no one dared to speak aloud in the town below. The traveller is 
conducted through the palace and its weed-grown garden by the magis- 
trate, and learns that the chateau was deserted after many painful things 
had occurred in it. No one lived to remember them, but it was said 
that a report, written by one of the prince’s butlers, was still in existence. 
Our author discovered the manuscript, and found it to be a full account 
of the mode of life of Prince Alexis Yurivitch in the good old times, re- 
corded from the lips of a peasant, nearly one hundred years of age, by the 
steward of that prince’s grandson in 1822. According to Pecherski : 

Alexis Yurivitch was the type of a Russian noble, shortly after the time of 
Peter the Great, when the boyards began to combine the luxury and vices of 
the West with their innate contempt of the law and brutality. Alexis had lived 
at Peter’s court and eaten the stick of the great reformer. He had spent the 
wildest and most scandalous life in Petersburg, and, under Elizabeth, was mixed 
up in political intrigues, which led to his voluntary retirement to Zaboria, where 
he continued his former follies and villanies in a rather different style, and 
accustomed himself to recognise no other law than his good pleasure. At last, 
the devilries of this semi-barbarian attained such a height that his life appears 
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to us, of the nineteenth century, as the vision of a disordered brain. Even in 
the forests of Yakutsk there is no such contempt of the divine and human law 
as was visible in Russia during the first half of the last century. 


The old peasant, however, who dictated the manuscript, is not of the 
same opinion ; he considers his master’s conduct perfectly right, and far 
more reasonable than that of the later tenants of Zaboria. This is how 
the audator temporis acti serves up his jeremiad : 


Just look at Prince Daniel Borisovitch. THe has more than a thousand souls, 
and is consequently a great gentleman. But tell me, if you please, how such 
an one lives? He was educated at Moscow University, in the company of 
tailors’ and shoemakers’ sons, and how can a cobbler be a fit associate for a 
prince? And what was made of him? When he caine to Zaboria, instead of 
giving hunts, and balls, and banquets, he went about the peasants’ huts, played 
with the children, and let the old folk tell him stories a sing songs, which he 
wrote down. Now, I ask any man, is that the way in which a prince should 
behave? Further, he bought up old books and pictures; and when he learned 
that a peasant had such stuff, he would order his carriage, even in the middle of 
the night, and drive thirty or forty leagues to fetch it. Then he went digging 
with the people, and when he found an old pot or coin, he packed it in wadding 
and sent it to Petersburg, as if such rubbish could not be found there. Once 
he hears a blind beggar singing psalms, so he goes out of his mind, takes the 
fellow in his own carriage to the castle, seats him in a velvet-covered arm-chair, 
gives him meat and wine from his own table, and then bids him sing the psalms, 
which the prince writes down. Of course the old scamp was only too glad, so 
he began roaring like a bull. Now, was that pretty—was that right? When 
you play with mud you get dirty fingers, and was that the way of a prince ? 

The old man proceeds to describe how differently the great Alexis 
Yurivitch lived. ‘Those were great and glorious days,” he exclaims, 
“which will never return.” In proof of this statement he describes a 
great hunt which Prince Alexis held on the occasion of his marriage. 
It is true that in the end the prince fell into a passion with the recorder’s 
own father, Yashka, and ordered him five hundred blows—a mishap 
which, by the way, had frequently occurred to Father Yashka. But, for 
all that, “‘ the hunt was a splendid festival, and his highness an admirable 
prince.” At another hunt it suddenly became cold, and the Volga 
was covered with a sheet of ice. After the sportsmen had killed some 
fifteen hundred hares they halted at a rock by the river-side. Prince 
Alexis was in a good temper, and resolved to have a bit of fun. So he 
bestrode a cask of sweet wine, and began waiting on the others. When 
he had got a little in his head he resolved that his people should make 
some ‘‘reisaks.”” In this the victim dashes at the ice headforemost, 
dives, and comes up through another hole also made with the head. 
This was a great amusement of the prince: God grant him a share in a 
paradise! But on this day no one, unluckily, made a reisak to please 
him. Some stupid fellows fell sideways on the ice, or made what was 
called a “flat fish,” for which the penalty was fifteen lashes, to remind 
them where their heads were. One of them did not even reach the ice 
but tumbled on the rocks and broke his neck. Three of the leapers cer- 
tainly broke through, but did not come up again: as the deceased prince 
supposed, they had stopped down there to guard the carp. Prince Alexis 
got very angry over this, and said, “I will have you all flogged to 
death!” Then he told some gentlemen in his service to try their luck 
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with the reisaks. But they were more clumsy than the peasants ; only 
one of them got through the ice, but he, too, remained with the carp. 
Whereupon Prince Alexis began sobbing and crying; and it was, indeed, 
a real shame. “It is clear,” he exclaimed, “that my days are numbered, 
for there is not a man left who can make a decent reisak. But stay,” 
he added, “where is Yashka, the crop-ear? That’s my man; he will 
make three reisaks one after the other.” 

Croppy had obtained his name through the following incident: the 
prince had ordered him to wrestle with his favourite bear Mishka, and the 
latter got rather angry and bit off its opponent’s ear. “ My father,” says 
the narrator, “was unable to take this quietly, so he drove his knife in 
Bruin’s heart and settled it there and then. Alexis Yurivitch was 
annoyed at his permission not being first asked, and so he had my 
father’s other ear cut off as a warning for the future.” 

“ Where is Croppy?” the prince repeated. 

He was informed that Yashka had been in disgrace for ten years, and 
was living on a distant estate. “Fetch him here. Croppy will not 
make flat fish, like you scoundrels.” Men galloped off to fetch the hard- 
headed hero, but he lived far away, and when he at last arrived, the ice 
had frozen so thiek that had Yashka had a Jeaden head he would have 
been unable to make a proper reisak. When his own interests were not 
at stake Prince Alexis was a great admirer of justice. Thus, he heard 
once how a tradesman had cheated a peasant’s wife at the town fair. He 
went straight to the delinquent’s booth, carried off a roll of cloth, and 
forwarded it to the poor woman, with a message that tradesman Churkin 
sent it, with his compliments, to compensate her for the small sum he had 
cheated her of. At the same time he told the trader that, unless he 
looked after his people more closely, he, the prince, would find himself 
obliged to settle the sale of goods in his way. But scarce a week had 
passed ere the prince learned that the dishonest trader had again cheated 
some one who purchased linen of him. He at once mounted his horse, 
galloped to the fair, and entered the booth : 

“ Ah! Churkin, Churkin, you have forgotten my orders,” he began. 
“ What a fearfully bad memory you must have! But it is all of no use 
now. I gave you my word, and it must be kept; so march out of the 
booth.” 

Churkin and his assistants obeyed, and Prince Alexis walked behind 
the counter, took the yard measure in his hand, and shouted, in a voice 
that could be heard half across the fair, 

“This way, ladies and gentlemen ; pray inspect our goods. We have 
silks, muslins, and all sorts of lady’s clothing ; stockings, handkerchiefs, 
calico, linen, and all sorts of stuffs. We give first-rate measure, and our 
prices are low, and we do not take small coin from our customers. We 
sell our goods for exactly what they cost us for cash, and any one who 
has no money ean have credit. If you pay us, we thank you; if not, it 
cannot be helped.” 

Everybody hurried to Churkin’s shop; Prince Alexis measured off 
what was asked for, and in three hours everything was sold off; but the 
money received for it was anything but considerable. 

“There is the cash,” the prince said to Churkin when the sale was 
finished ; “but a good deal has been sold on credit. It will be your 
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business to get your debts in. My dient in the matter is completed, but 
you had better not forget the persons you have cheated.” 

Excellency then asked Churkin, in ‘the modest tone of an apprentice, 
to do him the honour of dining with him. The cautious trader declined 
this, whereon the prince remarked that he had no intention of thrashing 
him, for, had he such, he would do it at once. Churkin consented nolens 
volens to go to Zaboria, where the prince treated him as if he were his 
master, gave him the seat of honour, addressed him as sir, and waited 
on him at table. After dinner Churkin was dismissed with a noble pre- 
sent, namely, two pups which had just been whelped by Proserpina, his 
excellency’s favourite dog. 

Prince Alexis, himself tolerably brave and bold (when not suffering 
from delirium tremens), was naturally an admirer of these qualities in 
others. Once, when he was alone im the market-place, he noticed a 
tradesman who had insulted him—that is to say, after dining at 
Zaboria, he suddenly drove off, before waiting for the jokes Alexis was 
accustomed to play his guests on such occasions. The prince gave him 
a nod, as much as to say that he had a crow to pluck with him, but the 
other replied, 

“No, excellency, 1 beg your pardon, you can come to me, but I will 
not go to your house. I am not fond of your boxes on the ear and 
thrashings with sticks and whips.” 

“Oh!” Prince Alexis shouted, with anything but a respectful allusion 
to the man’s mother, and rushed at him. Now it happened that the 
long street in which this meeting took place ended in alarge pond, which 
was not passable on either side. The trader ran off, the prince after 
him, and at last the former reached the pond, into which he waded, after 
pulling off his boots. The prince did the same, and they advanced into 
the water, till Alexis, who was a short man, was up to his neck. 

“Come hither,” he said to the trader, “I have something to settle 
with you.” 

“No, highness,” the other answered, “ you can come to me.” 

“ But I shall be drowned,” said the prince. 

‘* The Lord’s will be done; but in no case will I come to you.” 

The conversation went on for some time, till both began to feel cold. 

“ Well,” said the prince, “I like honest men. Come and dine with 
me as usual. and I will overlook your insult.” 

“ You lie, highness,’’ the trader made answer; “ you only want to get 
hold of me and have me thrashed.” 

“T will not lay a finger on you,” the prince promised him. 

As the other was not pacified, the prince made stronger promises, but 
the trader did not feel disposed to trust him until Alexis Yurivitch crossed 
himself and called all the saints to witness that he meant no harm. The 
steward’s chronicle informs us that the prince ever displayed the greatest 
respect for the trader, took care of his family, and got him service in the 
state, in which he rose to be a vice-governor, and acquired an estate of 
one thousand souls. 

When Prince Alexis condescended to take his after-dinner nap, not 
even a cat must dare to miawl in the town. In summer, an easy-chair 
was placed in the palace balcony, wherein the prince slumbered, and 
before he woke not a soul in Zaboria, or on the Volga boats, must utter 
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asyllable. If this did happen, the culprit was taken by the collar and 
received his allotted dose of stick in the stables. In order that no one 
could allege ignorance, a flag was hoisted on the palace roof during the 
siesta of his highness. Now it happened one day that a ruined gentle- 
man of the vicinity, who lived as led captain with the prince, passed 
beneath the balcony at this sacred period. Noticing two ladies at a 
window, who also resided with the prince through their want of means, 
the parasite, who was desirous of a gossip, tried to get up a lively con- 
versation with them. They waved their handkerchiefs bidding him be 
silent, but he cut all sorts of faces to make them laugh loudly, and not 
succeeding he suddenly struck up the first verse of a popular ditty, and 
ran off. The palace sentries were asleep, and hence the disturber of the 
peace got away unnoticed. The prince awoke, and burst into the most 
violent passion at this impudent noise. 

“ Who was that singing in the street?” he thundered. The guards 
ran in all directions, but the scamp had already reached a hayloft, where 
he lay down, and pretended to be fast asleep. No one knew that he was 
the culprit save the two young ladies, and they would not have betrayed 
him for any amount. , 

“Who was that singing?” Prince Alexis yelled again. The servants 
ran about like madmen, but could not discover anybody who could have 
been guilty of this musical crime. 

“1 will know who it was that sang,” the prince roared, for the third 
time, as he came out on the steps with a hunting-whip in his hand; “ he 
must appear at once, or I will cut you all into ribbons.”’ But the chal- 
lenge was not taken up, and the furious highness disappeared again in 
the palace with slavering mouth. Soon after a cracking and smashing 
was heard, and there was an ugly destruction of mirrors and furniture. 

The steward and chief valet had a brilliant idea. They proceeded to 
Vaska, one of the prince’s band, and with many bows and entreaties, 
asked him to take the matter on himself, as the true criminal was not to 
be found. Vaska was at first foolish enough to decline this, for, as he 
said, his back was his own, and he did not feel inclined to enter upon 
such familiar terms with his lord’s double-thong. The suppliants, how- 
ever, assured him that if he would only declare he had been the disturber 
they would do all in their power to get him off, and in any case present 
him with ten roubles—a large sum in those days. The singer scratched 
himself behind the ear: he had no desire to sacrifice his back, and yet 
he would be glad of the money. At last he said: 

“Well, I am ready to take it on myself; but look you, if he does not 
flog me himself, just be merciful with the stick.” 

In the mean while the prince had worked himself into a fury, which 
was closely allied to mania. He threatened not only to give each of his 
servants a thousand lashes, but also to the parasites who lived with him. 
“ Go and ask the young ladies up there,” he yelled, “and if they do not 
know they shall be thrashed too.” Everybody was in fear and trembling, 
and scarce dared to breathe. ‘Fetch the knout!’? Alexis Yurivitch 
shrieked, so that it could be heard all over the town. 

At this moment came salvation for the seriously threatened backs. 
“They have got him!” several shouted together, when the butler and 
the valet dragged in honest Vaska with fettered hands and feet. The 
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prince seated himself on a sofa in order to pass sentence with due dignity. 
Vaska was brought before him, and the spectators, who expected some- 
thing fearful, were so frightened, that they did not know were they dead 
or alive. 

«Tt was you, then, who sang?” the prince asked, with the look of a 

nd inquisitor. 

“ Have mercy on me, most gracious lord—lI did it,” the poor sinner 
answered. 

The prince was silent for a moment, and then said: “ You have an 
exquisite voice.” Then he turned to his servants: “ Give him an em- 
broidered kaftan and two roubles.” 

(“« So you see,” remarks the old peasant who tells the story, ‘ what a 

ood-hearted man Prince Alexis Yurivitch was. The only thing was 
that he liked order, and those who neglected it were quickly and severely 
punished.”’) 

The prince’s hospitality was as lavish as it was barbarous. On grand 
festivals, such, for instance, as his saint’s day, several hundred persons 
were invited to dinner. Of these one hundred dined in the banquet-hall, 
and four to five hundred in the galleries round it. At one end of the 
high table sat the princess, with a number of the most noble ladies; at 
the other end the prince, supported by generals, governors, and other 
high officials. Each guest took his seat according to rank, and if he 
selected a chair too high for him the prince’s fool was sent to draw it 
from under him when he rose, or the waiters were told to pass him over 
when handing round the dishes. On the dais near the prince were a 
tame bear, the before-mentioned Mishka, and a Yurodive, or idiot, who 
are regarded in Russia, as in Turkey, as half saints. The latter had a 
plate in his hand, and wore no clothing beyond a torn dirty shirt. In 
this plate the prince put something from every dish, adding thereto 
pepper, mustard, wine, and kvas, and Spina would devour this strange 
ragout while singing nursery rhymes. Alexis Yurivitch also fed the bear 
with his own hands, and gave it so much wine that the brute could scarce 
stand. The ordinary guests dined on silver, the prince, his spouse, and 
a few important guests on gold plate. ‘Two footmen stood behind each 
chair, and in one corner of the hall were mountebanks, deaf mutes, 
dwarfs, and Calmucks, waiting for the conclusion of the banquet, and 
filling up the interval with quarrelling and fighting. Immediately after 
dinner the prince’s health was drunk in champagne at table, in mead and 
cherry wine in the galleries; then the orchestra began playing, and the 
choir sang. Cannon were fired, the mountebanks amused his highness 
with their postures, the dwarfs grinned, the guests in delight threw their 
glasses against the wall, while the bear stood on his hind-legs and 
growled. After this the guests proceeded to the drawing-room, where 
splendid tokay was drunk, and then hada nap. ‘The flag was hoisted, 
and through Zaboria no other sound was audible save the snoring of 
Alexis Yurivitch and his guests. 

When the sleepers woke again they proceeded to their apartments and 
dressed for the ball, which commenced at seven o’clock. Thousands of 
wax-candles were lighted in the ball-room, tar-barrels blazed in front of 
the palace, while across the Volga the country was illumined with 
enormous bonfires. So soon as the prince and princess made their 
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appearance the drummers and buglers struck up a Polonaise. Then the 
governor, dressed in a green kaftan, red waistcoat, and yellow breeches, 
with a mighty powdered peruke on his head, and his cavalry scarf across 
his breast, walked up to the princess, made as graceful a bow as he could, 
took her hand and led the dance, the other couples following in accord- 
ance with their rank. After the Polonaise the company entered the 
dining-hall, where Italian musicians played till all had taken their seats, 
A curtain was drawn and displayed a stage, upon which Dunyashka, a 
peasant’s daughter, and the prettiest girl in the town, presently appeared. 
She was dressed 4 la Pompadour, with tall powdered hair and beaut 
patches on her face ; in a word, it was the exact costume of the shep- 
herdesses at the court of Louis Quinze. Dunyashka began by reciting a 
congratulatory ode, written by Simeon Titisch, the palace poet. Then 
Parashka, another shepherdess, came in and said many pretty things 
about love and lambs, which also were the productions of Titisch. We 
may remark, in parenthesis, that this son of the Muses had very marked 
Bohemian tendencies, and when an ode was required of him he was locked 
up for several days for fear lest he should confound the Castalian spring 
with the vodki-bottle. 

After the performance of the shepherdesses, fireworks were let off, and 
a small scullion lad descended from the top of the theatre. He was meant 
to represent Phoebus, and consequently wore a yellow kaftan and light- 
blue breeches, with gold spangles. In his hand he held a piece of wood 
with a hole in the centre, over which twine was tied, and this represented 
his lyre. He had also yellow twine in his hair, which was indulgently 
supposed to indicate sunbeams. Finally, nine peasant girls appeared in 
hooped petticoats—the Muses—who crowned the prince with a garland 
of flowers obtained from the palace hothouse. Alexis Yurivitch would 
sometimes call for Simeon Titisch, in order that he might congratulate 
him, but the poet was never in a presentable condition: he was generally 
tied down in a chair in a cellar, because, when intoxicated, he was ex- 
tremely noisy. The supper was a repetition of the dinner, with fewer 
dishes and more bottles. When it was ended, the minor guests retired, 
and Prince Alexis proceeded with fifteen or twenty of the highest persons 
to a summer-house. As a sign that they should make themselves com- 
fortable, he took off his coat, and a booze began, which lasted till the 
next morning. 

Prince Alexis did not live on satisfactory terms at all with his wife ; in 
fact, he only saw her on grand occasions, like the one we have just 
described. One day, on returning from the chase, he found a letter 
awaiting him from his son, Prince Boris Alexievitch, who was residing at 
the capital. He took a glance at the contents, roared like a bull, and 
again could be heard the smashing of glass and tables. The servants 
fell on their knees and prayed that the storm might pass over their heads, 
while others ran out of the house in terror. The prince then inquired 
after his consort, and one of his valets was so incautious as to inform his 
master that her highness was confined to her room; whereupon the un- 
happy wretch was hurled to the ground (“like corn before the sickle,” 
says the deponent), and, when he rose again, made the painful discovery 
that five of his teeth were absent without leave. The prince, in the 
mean while, dashed up to his wife’s apartments, and found her lying very 
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ill on a sofa. At a table near her was seated one Koudratie Sergeyevitch, 
a pious, learned dweller in the prince’s house, who had sought shelter 
with him after being expelled from his estate by a powerful neighbour. 
He was at the moment reading to the princess the “ Life of Saint 
Barbara.” 

“Ha!” Alexis Yurivitch shrieked, ‘there youare! You who have so 
spoiled your boy, that he wants to marry a woman of light character, 
while you spend your time here with your lover.” And the prince gave 
full vent to his fury. 

The next morning not a trace of Sergeyevitch could be found in Zaboria, 
and the kind-hearted Princess Martha Petrovna was a corpse. The 
funeral was superb: it was performed by three archimandrites and one 
hundred priests, and, although hardly one of them had known the 
princess, ail wept, with the exception of her husband, who followed the 
coffin dry-eyed. Still, it was noticed that he had grown much thinner : 
his lips quivered, and every now and then he shuddered all over. For six 
weeks after the funeral all the beggars who came to Zaboria were regaled 
at the prince’s charges, and money was distributed to them on Saturday. 
The funeral cost altogether three thousand roubles. At the funeral banquet 
Prince Alexis spoke in the most edifying manner with the archimandrite 
about the Holy Gospels, the way of saving the soul, and the duties of a 
Christian. ‘ There was my poor princess,” he said; ‘she lived a life of 
humility and holiness, and prepared herself a place in the kingdom of the 
blessed.”” Then he added, that existence no longer had charms for him, 
that he could not endure the thought of living without his wife, and 
begged the archimandrite to take him into his monastery, and he would 
bring forty thousand roubles with him. 

“Do not make any premature resolution,” said the archimandrite ; 
“have you not a son to live for ?”’ 

“What, Boris?” the penitent prince and future monk yelled; ‘ if he 
cares for life he had better not show his face here. ‘The iniquitous vil- 
lain! he has ruined me, and is the cause of his mother’s death. He has 
brought eternal disgrace upon our name ; without our permission, or ask- 
ing for his father’s blessing, he has married some wench without a penny- 
piece to her fortune—a person for whom it would have been an honour to 
tend my swine. It was that scoundrel who brought the princess to the 
grave ; when she heard of it she had a fainting-fit, and passed away 
duritig the same hour—the dear dove !” 

“ You must bow your head before affliction, prince,” the archimandrite 
remonstrated. 

“What, bow myself before Boris?” Alexis Yurivitch said, with a 
laugh. ‘Nothing of the sort. I will marry again, and have other 
children. Boris and his beauty may go a begging, for they shall not 
have a kopeck from me. ‘There are plenty of girls who would be glad 
to have me, and were there no other 1 would marry Malashka, the goose 

irl.” 

“i At this moment the priest began drinking the “trisna,”* the deacons 
read prayers, and the choristers sang the “ Vetchnoiu Pamiat.” All rose 








* A potion of mead, rum, wine, and beer, which is drunk by all present, up- 
standing, after the pope has read the final prayer at a funeral festival. 
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and prayed excepting Prince Alexis, who fell down before the sacred 
images, and sobbed so bitterly that no one could gaze at him without 
bursting into tears. He was at length raised from the ground with great 
difficulty, and the next day his sorrow was so intense that he had a heap 
of peasants flogged, and thrashed half a dozen with his own hands. 
Everybody he came across had done something wrong. ‘The small 
gentry, who lived with him as sycophants and led captains, lost patience 
so entirely that in spite of their good entertainment they resolved to 
leave Zaboria. Fortunately, the prince only remained for a week in this 
terrible humour ; he again went out hunting, and no sooner had he killed 
a bear than his sorrow and grief disappeared as if by enchantment. Still, 
he could be seen to be ageing, and at times he fell into a state of despon- 
dency. Sometimes, when the hunt was at an end, he would still seat him- 
self astride on a cask of vodki, fill a beaker, and drink to the health of all 
present. But then it often happened that he suddenly became gloomy, 
let the glass fall, and a deadly silence would take the place of the noisy 
bursts of laughter a moment previously. After a few moments of 
brooding the prince’s face would brighten again, and he would say, “I 
have startled you, my friends. Ah, yes, brothers, I shall soon die.”’ After 
this he began singing, hundreds of voices chimed in, and then dancing, 
shouting, and drinking went on till nightfall. 

In spite of the paternal wrath, Prince Boris was not disposed to keep 
away from Zaboria for ever, and just a year after his mother’s death he 
wrote his father that he would shortly pay him a visit. Prince Alexis 
read the letter, and summoned his steward, who received the following 
instructions : 

‘ Boris will arrive here to-morrow with the creature he has made his 
wife. Let no one dare to raise a hat to him, but all who meet him must 
bark like dogs. They can come as far as the palace, but the horses will 
not be taken out, so that when I have given them a lecture they can be 
off again.” 

These orders were literally carried out, and Prince Boris and his young 
wife had every sort of humiliation to endure. Their kindly language 
and pleasant behaviour did not produce the slightest effect on the bru- 
talised serfs of Zaboria. Before they drove into the village they were 
assailed by a mob of one hundred and fifty peasants, purposely sent to 
meet them, and who thrust out their tongues and yelled at them. Prince 
Alexis was standing in the palace gate, whip in hand. His eyes burned 
like those of a wolf, and his whole face quivered with fury. The servants 
crept out of the way, anticipating a tempest such as they had never yet 
seen with their master. As a precautionary measure they had let in a 
priest by the back-door, for who knew what might happen, or who might 
require supreme unction ? 

The young couple got out of the carriage: Prince Alexis rushed 
towards them with upraised lash, but suddenly stopped as if chained to 
the ground at the sight of the extraordinarily lovely lady. The whip 
slipped from his hand, and his face glistened with delight. Prince Boris 
fell at his father’s feet, and the princess was about to do the same, but 
her father-in-law prevented it. He kissed and hugged her, paid her the 
most flattering compliments, forgave Boris on the spot, and at once com- 
manded a grand banquet in honour of the children. 
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Matters went on henceforth merrily at Zaboria, but it was a different 
merriment from any hitherto known. There were banquets, but no 
bears and mountebanks, no row, and no intoxication. When one of the 
neighbouring gentry let a word fall about the nocturnal revelries in the 
pavilion, the old prince at once gave him a look which rendered him 
dumb. This taming of the wolf of Zaboria took place in a few weeks, 
and was the work of the young Princess Varvara Michailovna, Her 
sole charm lay in her sweet eye and soft voice; her sole spell to prevent 
follies was, ‘‘Come, father, that is not right.” Not an instance was 
known that Prince Alexis did not listen at once to such a remark. Not 
alone did the flogging cease, but the knout and rods were burnt. Those 
persons in the palace who could not wean themselves from vodki were 
sent to a distant village, and regularity and order began to prevail at 
Zaboria. Even at the chase matters did not go on so wildly as they did 
formerly ; at least Alexis Yurivitch gave up his old odious habit of riding 
on a spirit-barrel, and contented himself witha glass like other Christians. 
Nor did he allow any one to drink immoderately, “ for,” he said, ‘‘ my 
daughter might hear of it, and feel grieved.” 

He gradually became quite reconciled with his son, allowed him to 
manage the property, and repeatedly declared that next year, when he 
expected to see a little grandson, he should retire to a monastery, pray 
for his children there, and prepare himself for life eternal. The princess 
really had a little son at the expiration of a year, and the old gentleman’s 
delight was unbounded. For nine days he kept guard at her door, that 
no one might disturb her, and then carried his grandson all about the 
palace, singing cradle-songs the while. At the christening he gave each 
servant a shining silver rouble, and emancipated two hundred of his serfs. 
The young heir, unfortunately, only lived for six weeks. When he died, 
Alexis Yurivitch took to his bed, ate nothing for two days, and scarce 
spoke a word. The mother, in the midst of her grief for her infant, 
had to console the grandfather, who for a long time refused to be com- 
forted. 

A little time after, the news arrived that the King of Prussia was 
stirring, and that there would probably be a war. As Prince Boris was 
an officer im the imperial army, he prepared for his departure: his wife 
wished to accompany him, but Prince Alexis, with tears in his eyes, 
begged her to stay with him. Boris also joined his entreaties to his 
father’s, by showing Varvara that she could not possibly follow the army, 
and she at length consented to remain at Zaboria. The leave-taking was 
very solemn: after the service had been performed at church for persons 
about to proceed on a journey, Prince Alexis gave his son, in the presence 
of the congregation, his blessing, and a picture of the Virgin, as an 
amulet, embraced him, and made him a speech, in which he was warned to 
fight bravely and not spare himself, but lay down his life unscrupulously, 
should it prove necessary, for his mother the empress. As regarded his 
wife, he need be under no anxiety about her, for, whatever might happen 
to himself, she would be taken care of. The princess was so unhappy at 
the separation, that after her husband’s departure no company was seen at 
Zaboria until letters arrived from Prince Boris, in which he narrated the 
actions he had been engaged in, and added that he should not go an 
farther into Prussia, as he was appointed town commandant of Memel, 
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which place was now in the hands of the Russians. On receiving this 
intelligence, matters began to grow a little more lively at Zaboria, and 
Prince Alexis again received company, though it was all very quiet. 

‘‘ At last, however,” the old peasant of the MS. says, “ Satan must have 

wn wearied of Alexis Yurivitch’s good behaviour.” One day there 

was a frightful scene between him and his lovely daughter-in-law, which 
ended with the latter trying to leave the room, and falling in a swoon on 
the threshold. Directly after the monster broke out again in all his 
savageness ; again the knout and lash whizzed through the streets, again 
were the wildest orgies held, and again did his highness bestride the 
vodki barrel. The Palace of Zaboria became one huge pothouse. 

Among the prince’s followers was a bandit, who, when his men were 
destroyed, left the forests and came to Zaboria. Alexis Yurivitch was 
kind to this man, and placed him about his person ; he was a capital spy, 
and kept his master well informed of all that occurred in palace and 
town. One day this robber brought the prince a letter, which he had 
intercepted, and which was written by Princess Varvara to her husband. 
His highness at once broke it open, scowled, grew more and more furious 
as he read, and at last walked up and down the room with his hands on 
his back, and whistling softly. The next day a letter arrived from the 
virvodo and governor of Semigorsk, which announced a visit from that 
official, the motive for it being certain communications he had received 
from the Princess Varvara. The prince and the bandit, whose name was 
Chatun, consulted the whole night through in a retired apartment, and 
the next morning the servants received orders to pack up the princess’s 
clothes, as she was going to Memel, to pay her husband a visit. The 
carriage was ready that evening; the princess took leave of all and got 
in. When she kissed her father-in-law’s hand she trembled violently, and 
almost fainted. ‘The Lord be with you, be with you,” said Alexis 
Yurivitch. ‘ Help her into the carriage.”’ 

On the same night the prince proceeded to the pavilion, where he re- 
mained a considerable time. When he came out again he was seen to 
lock the door and throw the key into the Volga. The next morning all 
the doors leading to the garden were nailed up, and orders were issued 
that no one should enter it again. At the same time disappeared Arina, 
an old woman, who had been suffering for weeks of a fever. No one 
supposed that she could possibly recover, but one day she suddenly left 
her cabin. In what manner no one knew; enough that she was never 
seen again. A fortnight later Chatun and the two maids who accompanied 
the Princess Varvara returned with the news that their mistress had died 
from the fatigues of the journey, Chatun brought a letter from the doctor 
who attended her, as well as from the priest who paid ‘her the last offices. 
The prince took charge of the two documents, and locked them up in his 
secretaire. The fact was that the prince had carried off that Arina, who 
had died on the journey, in the place of his daughter-in-law. Chatun 
dragged the unhappy Varvara out of the carriage, and immured her in 
the pavilion, with the help of the prince. Such, at any rate, was the 
whisper, and the discovery which Daniel Borisovitch, grandson of the 
prince, made in the garden house, and which induced him to pull it down, 
appears to confirm it. 

At the outset nothing came to light; on the day after their return 
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Chatun and the two maids were sent across the Volga on some excuse in 
a leaky boat. The river was full of ice, and a strong breeze was blowing. 
Prince Alexis was standing on one of the hills over the river, and looking 
on. When the boat sank he crossed himself, and went into the monastery, 
to order prayers for the soul of the deceased princess. When Alexis re- 
turned home he had a large cask of vodki brought up into the drawing- 
room, and boozed with his peasants for several days in succession. He 
gave one a piece of costly velvet, another a diamond, and, in short, 
behaved quite like a lunatic. At length an officer appeared in the town 
with troops, and requested speech of the prince. The latter donned his 
general’s uniform, bade his servants bring the heaviest whip, and then 
prepared himself for a due reception of the new arrivals. When they 
entered he scarce deigned to rise from his chair. 

“We have come, Prince Alexis Yurivitch, to make an investigation 
into your treatment of the Princess Varvara, and your conduct generally,” 
said the major. 

‘«¢ And how do you dare show your ugly face here?” the prince raved. 
“ You shall all taste the knout, and the voivode in the baryain, if he ven- 
tures to come.”’ 

“ Be easy, highness,” the officer answered. ‘‘I have an escort of 
dragoons, and have not come from the voivode, but by direct order of her 
majesty the empress.”’ 

When the prince heard these words he trembled, and yelled, “I am 
lost! I am lost!” knelt down to the major, offered him twenty thousand 
roubles to spare him, and humiliated himself in the most pitiful manner. 
The major asked him several questions, but the prince rolled his eyes like 
an idiot, and answered in unconnected sentences, so that the officer saw 
he was not in possession of his senses, and deferred the examination till 
the next day. The prince went to his bedroom, and in doing so was 
compelled to pass through the picture-gallery. Suddenly he stopped 
before the portrait of the Princess Varvara, and gave a start; he fancied 
the head of the picture was nodding to him; he took one more glance, 
and then fell unconscious on the ground. When he came to himself 
again he ordered the servants to paint the face black. ILe was put to 
bed, and a barber opened a vein. He asked were the face hidden over, 
and on hearing it was so he gave up the ghost. 

The family of the Princes of Zaboria is extinct. Prince Alexis, when 
he came into possession of the family estates, was so wealthy that he was 
wont to reckon his gold and silver plate by hundred-weights, and his ready 
money by barrels. His reckless extravagance naturally injured his pro- 
perty, and his son Boris, when he came to it, did not find what he had 
anticipated. Still his fortune was so enormous that it did not appear 
possible to dissipate it in two generations. Boris certainly did all in his 
power to effect impossibilities, and lived “as if he had been engaged to 
ruin the family property :” still, the task was too great for him. He 
lived as an honest and thorough old Russian lord, not so rough as his 
father, but quite as extravagant ; and at last died of an indigestion, pro- 
duced by overfeeding at his club. 

His successor, Borisovitch, inherited three thousand souls. He at first 
made an attempt to raise the fortunes of his family again, but found it 
impossible, especially as he had expensive notions. He lived for a long 
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time with Woronzoff’s, embassy in France, fell into the same mystical 
pietistic state into which the Emperor Alexander was brought by Madame 
de Kriidener, subscribed large sums for the establishment of free-masonic 
lodges and the Russian Bible Society, and got rid of about eight hundred 
souls in this way. 

The daughter of this interesting Daniel, the Princess Natalia Daniel- 
ovna, immediately after her parent’s decease started for Italy, where she 
resided five-and-twenty years. When a box arrived one day at Zaboria, 
from Rome, with the mortal remains of the princess, the family exchequer 
contained the exact sum of twelve roubles fifty copecks, while the mort- 
gages on the estate was estimated at one million roubles. The deceased 
princess had no near relatives, and among the distant ones not one of 
them loved her sufficiently to accept Zaboria and her Italian debts. The 
end of the story was this: the estate was brought to the hammer, the son 
of an ex-waiter at the town hotel bought palace and estate, and the late 
princess’s creditors received sixty-five copecks in the rouble. 

On reading the strange story which a Russian author has raked up for 
the edification of his countrymen, we can hardly believe that the events 
he records took place so short a time back as the vaunted eighteenth 
century. Ata period when Russian empresses affected wit, and were in 
correspondence with one half the Encyclopedia, savages like this boyard 
could coolly commit the most atrocious crimes, and display the most 
cynical contempt of laws that are recognised even among savage nations. 
In his way, this Prince Alexis, who commits murder for a cross word, 
and who alternates between soaking himself in vodki and knouting his 
unhappy peasants, is a perfect type of the good old times of Russia. 
Peter the Great, although he used the stick abundantly, really thought 
that it had a civilising missive, but this boyard is as great a despot on 
his own estate, and does not take the trouble to put forward an excuse 
for his barbarity. Unfortunately, there is reason for apprehending that 
the same spirit may still be found in certain parts of Russia, otherwise 
we could hardly understand the persistent opposition to the imperial plan 
for emancipating the serfs. And yet it is a moot point whether Nicholas 
did not appreciate his subjects better than his son does, and whether the 
Muscovites possess that spirit of self-help which can alone make a people 
great. The next five years, should they pass over without a European 
war, may teach us what dependence may be placed in the Russians, 
and if they are capable of occupying that place in the European family 
to which they are entitled by their enormous extent of territory and the 
gigantic efforts for material prosperity which they never cease to make. 
In any case, the story of a boyard, as we have told it at second hand 
from the pages of a clever Russian, seems to act as a confirmation of the 
doctrine of the first Napoleon, that the Muscovite had only a whitewash 
of civilisation, and that a slight scratch would display the genuine Tartar 
substratum. But then, again, that would lead to a consideration whether 
the Tartar is so bad as he has been depicted, and hence it will be, per- 
haps, safer to leave the matter to the reader without further and weari- 
some comment of our own. 











